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? DURO CAMBRIC, in self shades ? 
: and simple and fancy stripes for : 
S JVOCRS§ 4D CNB. ceccccceececceecesseeh 


4/6 


: DURO ZEPHYR, in the latest : 
; Check designs for ladies’ and child- : 
2 FEN'S WEAF; 40 ENS. coccrcccecsere 4/6: 


: DURO PIQUE, a smart pique in : 
: self shades and stripes for tatlor- : 
: made robes and suits; 4oins, 6/11: 


: DURO SPONGE FABRIC, for : 
> costumes, skirts, and sports wear; : 
2. en Cee Fe: 
: DURO NURSE, for uniforms, ; 
: vompers, and morning 

SR Olle: cuuasonvaesa 


wear : 
gales" 


: DURO GINGHAM, for overalls : 
: and morning frocks ; 38/9 ins. 3/11 : 
: DURO RATINE, for very smart i 
? froc 
: 40 _ us. ; Stripes 
DFO RR eccertererssscsneccansnewsenssons 71 : 


? DURO SHIRTINGS (in all: 
: weights and styles) for men's wear. : 


ks, sports coats awd skirts, : 


and checks, : 


PATTERNS 
and name of nearest 
draper may be had 
free on application 
to the DURO Adver- 
tising Offices, Room 
33, Waterloo Build- 
ings, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 
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old by 
Leading 


all the 
Drapers, 


Clee ersers 
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URO 


Fadeless Fabrics 


“Garment replaced if the colour fades™ 


T’S well worth while putting thought and taste 
| into the making up of a Duro Fabric, for 
you can always depend on long and pleasur- 
wear. These guaranteed fabrics combine 
absolute fadelessness and remarkable durability, 
and the Burgess Ledward guarantee—in the event 
of fading—covers cost both of making and of 
material. There are DURO Fabrics for every 
purpose. 


able 


The DURO Fabvics ave dyed and manufactured by 


BURGESS, LEDWARD & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 
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STANWORTHS «0s 


“Ne lad 








REG? 4K 
UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, isan example of 
what can be done in the Stan 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in 
the first picture, the second 
shows the poor" patient" after 
being repaired and re-covere:! 
with the tamous Stanworth 
“ Defiance *’ Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day, together with P.O. for 
10/-, and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first pur 
chasedit. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A post card will bring you our 
lllustratec i Catak gue of Stan- 
worth “ Defiance" Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 6/* upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 















































The Tin you Need 


—on 'Change, in the train, in the public hall, 
whenever and wherever you come into indis- 
criminate contact with your fellow men. 
For infection is rife in crowds and the exposure and exer- 
tion incumbent on your daily life render you more suscep- 
tibleto attack. Evans’ Pastilles assure greater immunity. 


EVANS /esti/es 


An effective pre- 
cautionary mea- 
sure against the 
microbes of Influ- 
enza, Catarrh, 
Pneumonia, Diph- 
theria, etc. 

per Tir 





But see the One ‘mi tm 
Raised Bar on 
every Pastille. The Bacillus Influ 
Evans’ Pastilles enza@, which causes 1a 8 
posse ique vir- Infinenza. We el ht Lita 1 
es,andthe Raised []Justrated from a 56 H ver St., Liver- 
Bar 1 patented » © « mi por 6) Bartholomew 
mark, is y is Pe rapes aR ( Lor 1, E.Cl 
tee against taken a , od x ond New York 
titution corn Laboratories, @Prb 
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Station ; 


( Great Central Railway, Marylebone Station, London, N.W.1. 
\ 


DON’T HESITATE! 


GET A COPY OF 


“The Homestead 


(London and District Edition) 


THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY CO.’S 
OFFICIAL RESIDENTIAL GUIDE 


Beautifully Illustrated 
Full of Useful and Valuable Information 
Price 3d. 


Can be obtained at any Great Central Agency ; 
or by post from the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity Dept., 


= 





the Bookstall, Marylebone 








| 
Postage 2d. extra. | 
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THE START OF 
THE JOURNEY 


A POINT TO BE REMEMBERED 


Before starting out on your journey make certain 
that you have your Fluxite with you. Those little 
breakdowns which can easily be repaired in a few 
minutes by soldering with Fluxite might otherwise 
cost you money and valuable hours of your time. 
There are thousands of other jobs, whether it be 
the car, leaking pipes, household utensils, garden- 
ing tools, etc., where Fluxite can save you_pounds. 
All Mechanics will have 


FLUXIT 


because it; 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you the 
neat little FLuxits SOLDERING Sxt. It is perfectly simple 
to use, and will last for years in constant use. All Hard- 
ware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in tins, price 





&d., 4 and 28 
BUY pee THE 
A TIN 
TO-DAY i J 


Ler tP ore ews 
‘Oran weneee 


SOLDERING 








The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contains a special “ small-space” Soldering [ron 
with bon-heating metal handle, a Pocket Blow. 
Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and full instructions, 

Price 10/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom. 

















FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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QUESTIONS ror TO-DAY 


Self-Test For Every Reader. 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day by answering 
for yourself the following questions :— 

1. Are you a first-class organiser ? 

2. Have you Diréctive Power ? 

3. Can you originate valuable ideas ? 

4. Are you a logical reasoner ? 

5. Do you remain calm and unflurried when faced 
with a crisis ? 

6. Can you master difficult subjects easily ? 

7. Have you a strong Personality ? 

8. Have you a strong Will ? 

9. Are you a persuasive talker ? 

to, Can you sell goods or services ? 

11. Can you convince people who are doubtful or 
even hostile ? 

12. Do you decide quickly and correctly ? 

13. Can you solve knotty problems easily ? 

14. Do you remember what you read ? 

15. Can you remember details as well as main 
principles ? 

16. Have you an accurate and ready memory ? 

17. Can you remember dates, statistics, faces, tele- 
phone numbers, and long lists of facts? 

18. Can you concentrate your mind on one thing for 
a long time ? 

19. Are you in demand as a speaker ? 

20. Can you work hard without suffering from 
brain-fag? 

21. Are you ready to take responsibility ? 

22. Are you earning a larger income than you were 
this time last year? : 

If you are not satisfied with the answers you give to 
these questions, then you should write to the address 
printed below and obtain free ofcharge full particulars 
of the New Pelman Course. 

Qualities Developed. 

Here are some of the qualities Pelmanism develops. They 
are qualities of the utmost value to everyone. They are 
qualities of the utmost practical value to you, whatever your 
position in life may be: 





Concentration —Directive Ability 
—Observation --Forcefulness 
—Perception —Self-Confidence 
—Judgment —Driving-Power 
—Initiative —Self-Control 
—Will-Power —Tact 
—Decision —Reliability — 
—Ideation —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness — Originality 
Organising Power —A Reliable Memory 


These are the qualities which make the difference between a 
leader and a follower, between one who dares and does and 
one who weakly drifts through life, between Success and 
Failure. And these are the qualities you can develop by 
means of Pelmanism, 
The Will to Win. 

Make up your mind to develop these qualities in the 
months ahead. Have done with the second rate and the back 
seats. Get to the front. Let only the best satisfy you. Let 
Pelmanism develop your powers to their fullest capacity. 
Show the world this year what you are and of what you are 
capable. Will to Win and Pelmanism will enable you to attain 
Success. Now is the time, Send a postcard to-day to the 
Pelman Institute, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. By return you will receive, gratis and post 
free, full particulars of the famous Course that has enabled 
so many men and women to succeed, and the full benefits of 
which you can now obtain for yourself on special terms. 

Overseas Addresses:—2575 Broadway, New York, US.A.; 
Temple Building, Toronto, Canada; 396 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Australia; Natal Bank Chambers, Durban, South Africa; 
Chowpatty Sea Face, Grant Road P.O,, Bombay, India, 
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(2 DRUMMER DYES [| DRUMMER DYES |& | 





Reus rd 


Follow the Drummer 


Home-Dyeing has always been successful 
with Drummer Dyes: your Drummer-Dyeing 
will succeed. 


In the wake of the Drummer Economy is achieved 
without Worry. Fabrics of Silk, Cotton and Wool 
(and mixtures of any of these) are most successfully 
dyed at home by the simple Drummer process, for 
which full instructions are given on each packet—and 
you will get double and treble wear from all fabrics. 


Light Blue Saxe Blue Navy 
a Green Dark Green Emerald 


?1 C | yrtle Brown Nigger Brown 
Red Cardinal Maroon 
0 ours Shell Pink Pink 
Daffodil Heliotrope Mauve 


Grey Tangerine Black 
Sold by all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen and Chemists. 
Send for Free Booklet on Home-Dyeing to 


Sole Manufacturers: WM, EDGE & SONS, LTD., Bolton. 


Never say “Dye”—say “ 


\ 


4d. per Pkt. 


Drummer Dyes Z 4 
are ready for a 
use, needing no 
addition except 
hot or boiling 
water. 


Drummer.” 


One Dye for all Fabrics. So Easy to Use. 


DRUMMER DYES 











THE WORLD'S BEST 
BEAULAHS 
ROUND 
BOTTLE 
PACKET 








Eat like Peas fresh 
from_the Carden 


Buy from your Grocer to-day 
J.zJ.BEAU LAH LTD. 


BOSTON, ENGLAND. 

















JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


MARKS CLEANLY and NEVER RUNS. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 


Sold at all Chemists, Stationers & Stores. 64, & 1s. 
iS Used in the Royal Households, 


ma 





ahs 
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We pay 
relurn 
postage 
That Felt, Straw, or Velour 
Hat for cleaning and 
reblocking to prevailing 
shape. New linings and 
hat bands supplied where 
necessary. Send to any 
Pullar Branch or Agency, or 


hice 
pe ke 





~ post direct to—PULLARS'’ 
ae Cleaners&Dyers Perth 
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HOW TO LEARN 
FRENCH or SPANISH 





Great Success of New Pelman Method 
The New Pelman Method of teaching Foreign 
Languages by Correspondence in about one-third 
the usual time has met with immediate success. 
Those who have enrolled either for the French 
Course or for the Spanish Course are enthusiastic. 
in their praise. 

It is already clear that the Pelman method is 
effecting a revolution in the teaching of Foreign 
Languages. 

Although the Pelman Language Courses are 
written entirely in French and Spanish respec- 
tively and do not centain a word of English, yet 
anyone, even without previously knowing a single 
word of the Foreign Language in question, can 
follow them with perfect ease. 

It sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly 
true. : 

The great advantage of this is that all translation 
is avoided. There are no passages of French or 
Spanish to be translated into English and no 
passages of English to be translated into French 
or Spanish. You learn French in French and 
Spanish in Spanish, so that, when you have com- 
pleted one of these Courses, you will not only be 
able to read French (or Spanish) books and news- 
papers, but you will be able to write and speak 
French (or Spanish) accurately, grammatieally 
and fluently, and without that hesitation which 
comes when a Foreign Language is acquired, as it 
too often is, by some method involving translation. 

Further, the Pelman Language Courses enable 
you to learn French or Spanish without burdening 
your memory with the task of learning by heart 
long strings of French or Spanish words. 

You learn these words, it is true—the Courses 
would be useless if you didn’t—but you learn them 
as you go along and as you want them. In fact, 
you learn them as you would do were you living in 
France or Spain—you learn them by using them, 
and in such a way that you never forget them, 


** We were only in Paris eight clear days, and I found my 


| pleasure greatly augmented by being able to speak and under- 


stand almost everything. I am quite convinced that the 
Pelman method is the only way to learn a Foreign Language,” 
writes P, 10%. 

‘*T am delighted with the Spanish Course and find it 
extvimely interesting and easy to follow,’' writes S, T. 104. 

The Pelman method enables you to learn French 
or Spanish naturally, simply, and easily, and in 
about one-third the usual time. It is fully described 
in a booklet issued by the Modern Languages De- 
partment of the Institute. Write to-day for a free 
copy of this booklet (mentioning the language— 
French or Spanish—in which you are interested) to 
the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
70 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
W.C.r1. 

India Branch: Pelman House, Chowpatty Sea Face, 
Grant Road P,O., Bombay 
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THE TREATMENT OF 


ONSUMPTION 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS & NASAL CATARRH 
The Dr. Edwin W. Alabone Treatment. 





After the most severe tests, there can now be no doubt as to the 
success of the ‘‘ Alabone Treatment” in the Cure of Consumption, 
From all parts of the world reports have been received from profes- 
sional men and others stating that cases of phthisis have been 
permanently cured by its adoption. In England alone numbers of 
sufferers only too gladly acknowledge its efficacy. ’ 

Che reader must bear in mind that this is not a treatment which 
has suddenly sprung up (like so many others only to speedily die a 
natural death) ; we therefore feel justified in stating that an unpre 
iudiced trial would absolutely demonstrate that it is possible to cure 
consumption by means of the specific treatment promulgated by Dr. 
Edwin W. Alabone. The fact that the question as to the curability 
of tuberculosis has been responded to, and irrefutably proved, by 
this well-known Treatment should be welcomed by everyone, 

Prior to the advent of the Alabone Treatment it was taken as a 
foregone conclusion that no consumptive could ever be well again, 
but hundreds of consumptives who, acting on advice, have undergone 
the treatment, have been restored to their wonted health, and able 
to resume their usual vocations; in many of these cases the cures 
have been little short of miraculous, seeing that the patients were in 
the last stage of consumption, and in such a condition generally that 
all hope for them had been abandoned 

TESTIMONIAL 
“Co. Dublin, January sth, 1921. 
The Edwin.W. Alabone Treatment, Ltd 
‘Dear Sirs,—1 have much pleasure in informing you that the 
treatment has been successful, and I am extremely thankful to you. 
1 was examined to-day by my own doctor, who said that my lungs 
were in very good order, and that there is no sign of activity. | lam 
leaving for New Zealand on Wednesday next, and am returning the 
inhaling machine by passenger train. I shall always be very glad to 
recommend your Treatment, and have done so once already.— 
Yours truly, W. G.” 
MEDICAL OPINIONS 
* Essex, ast January, rot. 

“TI have been examined again by my Doctor, who says that I 
have improved wonderfully. . He thinks that I shall be quite able to 
work in another month's time. I told him that I was under your 
treatment, and he said that he thinks my lungs will be quite sound 
in time.” 

“ Glasgow, sth January, 1921. 

“When I visited my Doctor a fortnight ago, he was satisfied that 
traces of moisture were less than they were six weeks previous to 
that, and that the general condition of my chest and lungs was quite 
satisfactory.” inaieiinetii menmpnaneis 

Full particulars and copies of recent testimonials and medical 
opinions will be sent free on application to the Secretary, The Edwin 
W. Alabone Treatment, Ltd., Lynton House, r2 Highbury Quadrant, 
London, N.s5, from whom can also be obtained Dr. Alabone’s import 
ant book, ‘The Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and Other 
Diseases of the Chest,” which will be forwarded for 38. 6d. post free. 


OVER FORTY YEARS’ 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 








ephos 
—— CURES 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM AND INFLUENZA 


without ill effect to 
the heart or syst2m. 


This powerful tonic restorative overcomes nerve 
weakness by supplying the needed nourishment 
to tired, worn-out nerves. It dispels pain, 
strengthens and fortifies the whole system. 
CEPHOS cures, and can b-: confidently taken 
with the assured knowledge of securing immediate 
and permanent relief. CEPHOS—— 


THE PHYSICIAN’SREMEDY 


Free from dangerous drags and 
narcotics. 
Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ 


Deng Stores, and all other chemists at 1/3 and 
3/- per box. 


If yourch -mist does not happen to have CEPHOS 
in stock send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps or P.O. to 


CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
L and they will send it to yow Post Free. 






















* A great Physician said he never 
had aCold although constantly in the 
way of infection, simply because he 










KEPT HIS NOSE IN ORDER, 
& wm 46Another prescribed inhaling antiseptics.” 
Pemets nce) | —Daily Mail, Oct, 18th, 1919, 


To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 
Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Of all Chemists and Stores 2/+, or post free in 
U.K. for 2/3 (stamps), fr ‘ 


m Mackenaie's 
Laboratories, Lid., Reading 
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Bissell sweeping is the cleanest sweeping. 
Raises no dust. See that you get a 
‘* Bissell.” The name is on the sweeper, 
There is no other ‘just as good."’ 


~S 
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With Ball Bearings 
and Rubber Corner 
= e  Bulfers. 


MARKT & CO., Ltd., 








Clerkenwell Road, London. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
.much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 
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—« Alkia Saltrates 


The acme of saline 
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Endotsement 


perfection 


Unrivailed for Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, or any Liver, Kidney, 
Stomach, Intestinal or Blood Disorders, also Catarrhal 


Affections, Skin Diseases, etc. etc. 


Thoroughly cleanses, sweetens and purifies the entire digestive tract. 
eliminates from the body all acidulous or other impurities and poisons, 
Call body poisons what you will, stomach, uric, or rheumatic acids, germs, toxins, microbes, bacilli, 
etc., their retention and accumulation in the blood and system form the primary underlying cause of 
] practically every ailment or disease. 


Whether you are simply feeling 


—— Commence using 


Quickly neutralizes, dissolves, and 


“‘liverish,” depressed, listless and “ out 


of sorts,” or whether you are incapacitated by Rheumatism, Gout, Neuritis, 
or threatened Diabetes, Dropsy, Cirrhosis and other dreaded maladies, you 
must immediately rid your system of the poisons which cause such disorders. 
Otherwise it ts perfectly useless ever to expect a permanent cure, 


Alkia Saltrates To-day 





truly remarkable value for your 





Dissolved in plain water, ALK 





a 














tains the exact medicinal constit 





The following is a partial list of the 






























rec>immend it to all their friends. We regret that space limitations prevent our 
publishing the letters in full. These and thousands of other similar letters are 
open to examination by anyone calling at our office. SaLTRatEs LIMITED. 
; | By Special Permission. 
; A. F. (Peggy) Bettinson ... ... Founder and Manager National Sporting Club 
; m Eugene Corri... re a World Famous Referee 
t ' *Jimmy Wilde om World’s Champion Boxer 
; : Georges Carpentier... oi Heavyweight a of Europe 
i | B54 Billy (Bombardier) Wells... Famous Heavyweight Foes 
| SALTRATES, LIMITED, Joe Beckett... ... .. Heavyweight Champion of Great Britain 
acca Fred Fulton ... The Renowned ha 
j —| Eddie MoGoorty World Famous Middleweight 
Tus SOLLLY A RELISH PROVE Jim Sullivan... Ex-Middleweight Champion of England 
H Johnny Basham Welterweight Champion of Europe 
i ml Young Healy Well-known Featherweight 
f T. Deschamps Trainer and Manager to Georges Carpentier 
| Ted Lewis... a Trainer and Manager to Jimmy Wilde 
| World's Records. . A 
*Tom Payne ... Champion Walker — 3 ‘Peter Latham Professional Tennis Champion 
*H. V. L. Ross Champion Walker — 3 ‘*Ernest Barry Champion Sculler of the World 
*E. C, Horton Champion Walker —11 *Alfred Felton Ex-Champion Souller of the World 
| -*Jack Donaldson . Champion Sprinter— 2 D. OC. Hatfield Amateur Champion Sculler of N, Zealand 
*W. BR. Applegarth... | Champion Sprinter — 3 G. Rogers ... _.... Australian Champion Sculler 
ae b *W. G. George ; Champion Runner — 1 Arthur Nightingale Famous Jockey and Trainer 
*Alfred Shruth Champion Runner— 9 *W. J. Bailey ... Champion Cyclist of the World 
= : *C. W, Hart... Champion Runner — *Harry Martin Champion Motor-Cyclist of the World 
ok ' “W. G. East Camb. Coach for 30 Yrs. J. B, Hobbs... Famous All-England Cricketer 
© Present or past holders of Werld's Championships. 
; ; | All chemists have ALKIA SALTRATES in stock. Price 3/3 a large bottle. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
ng without a word. A liberal trial supply will be sent post paid on receipt of eightpence for postage, packing, etc. 
=e | SALTRATES LIMITED (Dept. 186), 214 Great Portland St., London, W.1. 
ae -° 








Absolutely, pure, safe, sure and always reliable. 
(only about 8d.) is very low, and this preparation is so highly concen- 
trated that the necessary doses are extremely small, thus giving you 


they use ALKIA SALTRATES and have foun 


The cost per ounce 


money. Try half the dose you would 


require if taking an ordinary saline; then notice the better effects. 


IA SALTRATES instantly produces a 


clear, sparkling, effervescent and pleasaat-tasting curative drink. Con- 


uents found in world-famous Spa waters. 


No other saline can produce such amazingly quick and permanent effects, 





WHAT PROMINENT USERS SAY. 
(Series I1V.—In the Sporting World.) 


ven eases poser who have written us to say 
it so highly satisfactory that they 
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MAKES PERFECT 


Dek your grocer for CAKE ROYAL 
c . 
A&J0 BEAULAH LP BOSTON. ENGLAND. 
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aed Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary 





sweetening, flavouring, 
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HAPPY FACE 


A clear, ,soft, and velvety com- 
plexion secured by the regular use o 
M.F.T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD. 
It refines away wrinkles and gives 
the bloom of youth. It prevents hair 
on face. Jars, 2/- and 4/6. Post 3d. 


HAPPY FEET 


THOMPSON'S FOOT JOY CORN PLASTER 
uickly cures Corns, Bunions and Swollen 
Toints. Large Sheet, post free, 1/4 


M. F. THOMPSON, 
l! Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


7 Tomeopathie Chemist and 
erfumery and Toilet Expert. 
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Its comfort adds to pleasure : 
—its durability to leisure. 
Change into “Oak Tr 
Underwear to-day anid 
notice the difference—real 
cold-weather comfort with 
out undue weight or the 
slightest irritation to the 
most sensitive skin. 
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Economical, too, because 
“Oak Tree”’ will not | 
its “ goodness ”’ in the wash 








Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance isa new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions 
that draws the broken parts together, 
and binds them as you would a broken 
limb. It absolutely holds firmly and 
comfortably and never eélips. Always 
& and cool, and conforms to every 


It is the underwear of super 
wearing qualitic and with 
every garment is the guarantee 





“Replaced if not satisfactory 
For tree lilustrated } 

with Mame eof nearest 

Niter from wh J 


ee 


movement of the body without chafing 
or hurting. We make to your measure, 
and send it to you on 4 strict guarantee 
ofsatisfaction ur money refunded,and we 


m4 " 
vee,” write Dept. 2, 


OAK TREE 





have put our price so low that any body, rich or poor, can buy ® : HOSIERY CO., LTD., 
it. Remember, we make it to your order—send it to you— gg 25 DALE STREET, 
you wear it—and !f it dvesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to . 


us, and we will refund your money. That isthe way we do MANCHESTER 
business—always absolutely on the square—and we have sold : 

to thousands of people this way for the past ten years. Ke- 
member, we use no salves, no Barness, no lica, no fakes. Wo 
just give you a straight business deal ata reasonable price. 


° Write at once 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., yr cir tin. 
(1555C) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 trated Butler 


ees 
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—_Norwells— 


‘Perth Brogues 


* Direct from Scotland” 


Wherever the well-groomed sports girl requires 
sturdy, stylish shoes—on the moors, the links, at the 
seaside—Norwell’s Brogues give entire satisfaction. 
Lady’s ‘‘ Heather ’”’ (No. 82). - 


Cut from best selection of Calfskin, 
with or without overhanging 
tongues; a beautiful and stylish 


Brogue. Black only 36/6 
Lady’s 
“*Edinburgh’’ 
(No. 77). ‘wi 
One of our newest productions 
in Golfore Brogues. For long 
country tramps over moor and 
fell there is nothing better. Made 
uponlow-heeled and broad- 
toed lasts. Uppers of 


Black Calfskin 36/6 


Orders are sent post free 
in Britain ; postage abroad 
extra. Foreign orders re- 
ceive special attention, 
















The Norwell guarantee: to give entire satisfaction 

with every transaction or to refund every penny 

of the purchase money. 
dMustrated Catalogue is 


NORWELL’S 
Perth 


sent free on request te 


‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR, 
LTD. Scotland 
@ 


CONSUMPTION 


F you are suffering from this supposedly incurable disease, 

even though your own doctor and the specialist have said 
they can do no more for you, and sanatorium treatment and 
change of climate have failed to give you relief, you may still 
be curable in your own home with no more inconvenience 
than taking a few teaspoonful doses per day of the remedy 
that for over twenty years has been giving back health and 
strength to the stricken consumptive. 

Literature dealing with the subject in detail will be sent 
toany sufferer on request free of charge, and if requested 
a goodly supply of the remedy itself on the distinct under- 
standing that it only need be paid for if you are perfectly 
satisfied with the benefit received from it and consider the 
progress made warrants its continuance, 

Only address—Cuas. H. STEVENS, 204 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 20. 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
sa USE KOKO 


The Ideal Toilet Preparation for the 

Hair with over 30-years’ reputation. 

‘KOKO " is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating 

reparation, causes the hair to grow luxuriantly 
and prevents hair from falling, 
































Clear as crystal ; contains no dye, oil or grease ; 
delightfully refreshing and invigorating to the 
scalp, and is perfectly harmless. 


Ki FOR THE 


hlAIR 


aod 56 per bottle at all Chemists’. 


aS 
=—_——_= 
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NEURASTHENIA 


(The Twentieth Century Disease) 


NATURE'S OWN CURE 


Medicines and drugs, diet treatments, exercise and “rest cures” 
have alike proved incapable of, or only partially and temporarily 
successful in, overcoming “this condition. Small wonder, then, that 
the neurasthenic despairs of a cure—regards himself or herself 
as incurable. 

Neurasthenia arises from lack of Nerve Force. The only method 
of restoring lost Nerve Force is to recharge the system with Elec- 
tricity, the natural force secreted in the air we breathe, and which 
in itself is scarcely distinguishable from Nerve Force. For years 
the difficulty of the Scientist and the Physician has been to find 
a means, at once cheap, convenient, and comfortable to the patient, 


DON'T HESITATE. INDECISION NOW MAY 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND COST YOU A LIFE-TIME 
TO INVESTIGATE THE OF ILL-HEALTH AND 
PULVERMACHER SUFFERING. WRITE 
ELECTRIC TREAT- FOR FREE PARTICU- 
MENT TO-DAY. LARS TO-DAY 
















of employing this great vitalising natural force. Until the Pulver. 
macher Electrological Treatmefit overcame these objections, 
Electrical Treatment was far too costly, too cumbrous, and too 
much confined to expensive hospitals and institutions for any but 
a very rich minority. 


ELECTRICITY——THE NATURAL CURE. 


To-day the Pulvermacher Treatment brings it in its best form 
within the reach of all. You can carry out this most successful 
form of Electrical Treatment in your own home. You can wear 
the Pulvermacher Electrical Appliances at work or at play. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS? 


If your nerves are weak or disordered, if your limbs tremble, if 
you have numbness or nerve pains, if you are inclined to brood over 
your affairs, if you are nervous, timorous, and undecided, if you 
worry over trifles and fear for the future, 1f your memory and will 
are weak, if you lack self-confidence, if you feel ¢ rushed and choked 
in a railway carriage or closed rooms, if you feel dizzy in 
open thoroughfares or nervous among a crowd—these are all 
symptoms of Neurasthenia, and should not be neglected. A Free 
bi ok entitled ‘A Guide to Health and Strength,” describes how 
the wonderfully successful Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment 
cures quickly and permanently Neurasthenia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Disorders, and the many functional troubles due to lack of 
Nerve Force. 


INQUIRY COUPON.--— 


By posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will 
receive the “GuipE TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH,” which 
has pointed the way successfully to thousands, ; You place 
yourself under no obligation by applying for this Book and 
particulars of the Pulvermacher Appliances. 








Name....0.008 see 





BEC ao riniicavens cvescecooces eceerceceece ° eevecceccere 


Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological 
Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
THE QUIVER, Afri, 1921 
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Drink Delicious 


— 








SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 














If they a net stock send 


“I On 
Cooker Cleaning Jelly 
= FOR mage nny GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. /,/ . 
k your Ironmo. mger or Gas Company for t. 


. = for 2 tins post free— Kk 
The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 

















_*MILITARY’ 


‘The Standard of Quality 


HILLIPg < Sy) 


HEELS and TIPS 








‘PRESIDENT? 
C A S E. M E, N r This most interesting and instructive apparatus supplies 
ECURTAININ G EJ | 24 constant source of amusement and delight in every 
home. It exhibits a continuous succession of richly 


Direct from Makers. Hemstitched and Lace in- 


mn 


coloured and ever-changing pictures. 





































= An ideal present 
a serted. Send post card for Pattern Book.— Y.Y. for young and old. Price 2/6, larger size 5/6, Money 
== Ema enc lol CO., Kirkgate, Bradford. = | returned if not satisfied. 
TMNT AMMAN TMM TTT TTT 
AE | Ze ROSENTAL, 8 Devonshire Terrace, Bradford. 
¢ y 1] 
Buy by po: V soft at 
The surest The standard TU RKISH ith fe be —y Toy hay : in ag he fawa 
and quickest emedy f shade, with ether white, red, bla 
q r or oe mage tirips "Large size by 
remedy for over 50 years. TOWELS “4 ‘nehes, and much less ‘ts 
Catarrh, or- At all We will send yeu 2 Towe is for 5, 6 Towels for 12/6, or 
dinary Colds Chemist 2 for 25/- carriage paid. 
and Asthma- —_— Order ee... returned if you are not completely satisfied 
: List of other Towel Bargains post free 
. SIMPSON & SON (Dept. Q.), EIGN ST., HEREFORD. 





ICHIVERS 


CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets like New. 


f] One Tablet will clean a iarge VS, q 
Sample 2d. Stamp. 

F. CHIVERS & Co., a LY 
9 Albany Works, Bath. 























LAR©O (6 


should be in every houschol:. 
arresting and dispelling Cok ‘asal Catarrh, Hay Fe fon 
and Influenza. “ures. the Worst Co id in a few hours 
Bottles 2/e, from Chemists, or posi ee fr yee. 

BANNERMAN, Chesnist, 28 Piscteceen Road, Edioburgir 


ARRH SCENT 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 


The proven remedy 








For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


ae S 
Plate Powder 


. Sold everywhere 64 - 246 &46 
J. Goddard & Sona, Station Street, Leicester, 








—— 





Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light wae hy Ladiee- Sota for Cents. 


8. A. NEWALL “& SON “(Dept LY), Stornoway, Sootlanc. 


ade desired and if for 
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THE WONDERFUL HUMAN MACHINE 


If you had a real fine watch and some part of its mechanism 
broke, would you try to mend it by filling it with oil? No, 
you would take it to the best watchmaker you knew, and have 
him find the cause of the trouble, and repair it. 


Your body is a far more delicate mechanism than any watch. It is the 
most complicated machine on earth, yet when some vital part breaks down 
or fails to work properly you try to make it go by dosing yourself with 
poisonous drugs. 

Your heart, stomach, liver and kidneys are run by a power called nerve 
force. Nerve force is just another name for electricity. When any of these 
organs break down or get out of order, sickness or disease results. Now, 
you can’t cure the trouble until you remove the cause—repair the part that 
is broken. The only way to do this is to give Nature the power to do it. 
* All you need is motive power—electricity. You can’t get that from drugs. 
Our method is to restore this electricity, and pain and disease will disappear. 
That’s Nature’s way of curing. 

We have harnessed a powerful but soothing current of electricity into a 
body appliance made of dry cell batteries. It gives strength, vim, new vitality 
to your nerves, stomach, or any other part that may be weak. This battery 
is not an electric belt—it does not shock. It cures every evidence of weak- 
ness in men and women. 


GET IT FREE 


Well send our illustrated So-page book, closely sealed, free, telling how you 
can cure yourself at home. Write at once if you cannot call for a free test at the 


institute. Do it now—to-day. nated 
JAX is) 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 
25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 
South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P.O. Box 7222, Johannesburg. 





























“Wonderful 
London 


Yesterday ” 
By MR. LONDON 
IN THE 


AILY GRAPHIC 


EVERY DAY 


IS THE Talk of 
Wonderful | 


London. | 
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LET YOUR PEN COLLECT 
MONEY FOR YOU. 


Brilliant are the opportunities now open 
for new writers. 

Editors are searching everywhere for con- 
tributors with fresh points of view and telling 
powers of expression. 

The writer who possesses a trained and 
ready pen can make plenty of 
nowadays. 

Sut it must be trained. 

That is essential. ‘ 

The untrained writer receives rejection 
slips; the trained writer receives cheques and 
requests for more work. 

Readers with literary tastes and aspirations 
should write to the College.for a free copy of 
‘*Short Story Writing and Journalism” and 
**The Pen and the Mind.” 

These books show them how to secure the 
training and technique needed in order to 
put their abilities to practical and profitable 
use. 

The Editor of the ‘STRAND MAGA 
ZINE” says :—"* As full of the most valuable 
hints to the young writer as an egg is full of 
meat.” 

THE LONDON CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE (fcounded by 7. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., in 1909) Courses in Journalism and 
Short Story Writing are directed throngh 
the post by experienced authors and journal- 
ists, 

The tuition given is comprehensive, 
thorough, and ‘ individual” to each student. 
You are given a complete training in the 
technique of short story writing and journal- 
ism, and you are shown just how to acquire 
the qualities that catch the Editor’s eye and 
the Public taste. 


money 


‘*Since I sent my last work-sheet | have 
had four articles and a short story ac 
writes a student. 

Write to-day for free copies of 
Story Writing and 


cepted,” 
k ’ 


** Short 


Journ m” (Intro 


duction by G. R. Sims) and ‘‘ The Pen and 
the Mind,” which give full particulars of the 
Courses in Short Story Writing, Journalism, 
Ei glish ¢ omposition, Advanced Literary 
Training, Verse Writing, and Mental Culture, 
to the 

, 
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14 ALBION HOUSE, 


59 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
BERBER EEE 


BERR EE 


| GIVES QUICK RELIEF 
TO SUFFERERS OF 


WHOOPING 


Spasmodic 
Coughs, 


is invaluable 
Id by C 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St. 


COUGH 


Bronchitis, 
Influenza. 


Croup, 
Colds and 





Esr. 1879 


} 
to sufferers from 
hemusts, 


Send post card for 





The air carrying the antiseptic vapour inhaled with 
every breath makes breathing easy, s 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights, 


othes the sore 


to mothers with young children and a door 


» London, E.C. 2 











THE MAGAZINE FOR 
ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


Cassell 4 Monthly, 1/- net 





LittleFolks| 














VERY 


4 wishes to be pretty and dainty, 


nice woman naturally 


and properly so, tor beauty ol 
person is a rich delight. Happily it 
is possible for the refined woman to 


preserve and improve her comeliness, 
and to correct natural defects without 
a spec ial and tedious course of 


culture. A few good toilet adjuncts 


are necessary, but they must be well 
chosen; and in this « 
Boots THE Chemists, a: 
perts, oller 
reliability. 


nnection 


o 
A 


service of unqu 





J 


eX el 
CHIEF LO» " 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
15 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


er 600 Branches tl 








beauty 
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INDIGESTIO 


COMPLETELY 





CURED AFTER 


SIX MONTHS’ INTENSE AGONY 


20 Richmond Road, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


“T had great relief from Bisurated Mag- 
ne sia when all other remedies failed, and am 
glad to say I am completely cured after 
suffering intense agony for over six months. 
I have Bisurated age ssia to thank for my 
present good health, and I shall ne ver fail to 
recommend it to others 


(Sig ned) W. SaYNnor, 


if YOU suffer from any form of digestive 
trouble, here is your chance, You have above 
the definite statement of a person who suffered, 
and who testifies to a complete cure, and there 
is no reason why Bisurated Magnesia should 
not prove quite as efficacious in your own case. 


BISURATED MAGNESIA 


The next time you get an attack of stomach 
pain just take half-a-teaspoonful of Bisurated 
Magnesia with a sip of water and see how 
quickly the pain goes. Within five minutes 
all trace of discomfort will have gone and 
you will be feeling happy and comfortable. 
Bisurated Magnesia almost always succeeds 
because it neutralises the acid which causes 
the trouble. It prevents all possibility of 
food-fermentation and so ensures the contents 
of the stomach remaining sweet and bland 
throughout the whole process of digestion. 
You can get Bisurated Magnesia from any 
chemist at 1/3 and 2/6 for the tablet form, 
or 3/- for the powder; when purchasing, 
be sure to look for the name BISMAG 
LIMITED on the package as this ensures 
your getting the kind that does you good. 


IS THE TIME-TESTED 
REMEDY FOR - = 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, GASTRITIS, FLATULENCE, WIND, Ete. 




















| PEACHS CURTAINS 


Direct from the Looms 
FREE CATALOGUE, ®o pages (some coloured). 
ew Season's Goods. WRITE us TO-DAY 
ere to send it. Lace Curtains, Patent 
Hem Curtains, Muslins, New Color: 
nets for Casements, Cretonnes, 
Linens, Hosiery, Underwear. “ [he 
Weave that Wears.” Well-known outstanding 
ties, _ ny’ arene able Estimates given for 
Blinds SEND NOW, 

$ ‘PEACH « SONS. "120 The Looms, Nottingham. 


IMLE 


SHOE-GRIP TS 
Easily fixed. Comfortable. 
Saves Stocking Heel. Black, 
Brown or White. 6d. per pair. 
A Perfect Cure for 
Shoes loose ir heel 








The New Patent 


wm SOUND DISCS 


ompletely overcome DEAFNESS and 

HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 

standing. Are the same to the ears as 

glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com. 

HEAR fortable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE R. A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORE 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of “it s kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications for 

admission and 


| URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 





Chairman: CoL.. LORD WM. CRCIL,C.V.0. T.GLENTON-KERR,S 

















idy their personal 
1 per wad 

lackheads, Pimp les, &c. 
1 often burns the skin. 
uated harmful 1 meth rds. 
very lady suffe vit ig 











privacy of your own apartments, 
1 





and often these s ni ill holes become clog 


from hairy growths will - pleased to learn that these 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painless method, 
f tace is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove these has caused much anxiety 


Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 


have tried the painfu \ process of E lectrolysis, whi 
ed, and hence other blemishes arise, 
There is also the dangerous depilatory, which only burns off the hai 


appearances. Some 


But at last science has devised a method which entirely supersedes the 


in be removed for ever by a 


method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is so sure that it is just a matter of 
days, a he hair has gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. ‘There is no expensive treatment or 
appli to buy. You will not be put to any in nvenience, All you have to do can be done in th 


This new method is worthy of your intere We specially want those 


» have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove th t we can do all that we clair 
< you to take up this treatment. 


HOW To OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD. 





Just send your ! ress, With a stamp for postage, to The Capillus Manufacturing Co., 339 Century House, 205 Regent 
Street, London, Ww. You will receive a ful escription of this simple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove all super 
fluous hair at! ivery sh bexpense. (1 |descriptio nis posted to you Free ina perfectly plain and seal d package, and y u should have 
ho hesitation in writing. You will bedelighted to le i how easily and surely superfluous hair can be painlessly removed. Why uot write to-day? 


xiis 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks, 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 





“Thin ¢ on top, Eh! 


peg B nay Kreg. a trifle thin in places? If s 
rub a little Anzora well into the alp every morning, 
You will then find how easily yo ou can brush the 
hair over the sparse parts and « ire that it will 
remain there Gisaahset the dur, Do not delay. 
Purchase a bottle of Anzora right way, but be- 
ware of substitutes, or court certain disapp>intment. 
Anzora Cream—for slightly greasy scalps—and Anzora 
Viola—for dry scalps. Ot all (hemists, Hairdressers, 
Stores, etc. 6 and 2/6 (dou! yuantity) per tt 


“n 


Masters ‘the, Hair 


A nszora Per/umery Co., Ltd., Willesden 





















TOILET SOAP 





FRI ar I 





“NOV-LART| 








A Simple Method of Producing 

Charming Pictures by means 

of Stencils. Anyone can get 

a good result the first time. 
lete Outfits: 2/4, 4/3, 8/3 I 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LIMITED, 
27 Bathampton, BATH 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear ‘‘ healthy” Corsets, and the ‘* Natural 
Ease’ Corset is the most healthy of all. Every 
wearer says so, While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine grace, they 


vastly improve the health. 

The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


9/11 par 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 








Suspenders. 
Sy Stocked in 
v all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 
ade of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

t has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 





The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 








These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. Th« y yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 

“EVERY STITCH BRITISH.*’ Support British 


women workers and reduce unemployment 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 





No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
ve f dissatisfied 
Catalogue t with ¢ s. ; Postal 
Order is ff and make payable 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 


EOWIN TuRPIN « Co. LTD E.C.1, 
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4 ¥ Alice is measured for a new dress ts 1 ¢ &% 
sry Sunresista Land, | Sn3 
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UNFADABLE 
FABRICS 





are ideal for dainty 








i! blouses, frocks, cos- |‘), 
bth | Fe aS 
uti] tumes, children’s wear + 
‘,| and for casements 


and furnishings. Sad 











They are made in a variety of 
m textures, including plain, cord, ge 


boty ; 

ws repp, and poplin weaves, also 
Ps. . 

| TP ph voiles and nainsooks. 

| ha" 


tiful shades to select from, and 
the colours are guaranteed fast, 
the cloths being sold with the 
guarantec— 


| 

| 

i 
bai! There is a wide range of beau- 

| } 

| 

| 

| 














“* Replaced if colour fades”’ 
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Good Things of Life—A Good Housekeeper and 
Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe 


a? 











“Very sustaining is Mackintosh’s”’—this is the plea put forth by the devotees | 
to its good, wholesome deliciousness. Every piece is good, and good right through. 


Sold by Confectioners everywhere in }-lb., 1-Ib. | 

and 4-lb, Family Tins and loose by weight. | 

Try also the very latest in sweetmeats, Mackintosh’s Egg | 

and Cream de Luxe. | 

Also Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe, a blending of the finest | 
of Chocolate with the best of Toffees. 


| 
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NEW SERIAL STARTS NEXT MONTH 





PED PELE LD LL LD DS EPP IPD PAPI a Be FEBS 

q Nt 
2. The Editor’s Announcement Page 
- BED EE LDL DLO OL LOS OD, ODD PO CR ED. SP RD Re ER adh) pp Std) BD Se Sach, ag sn Aig 
Fy if 
we S 99 ‘) 
BLINKER 
3 By H. A. VACHELL i 
: I havé much pleasure in announcing that next month we are to ' 
~ have the first instalment of a new serial story by Mr. Horace ® 
@ Annesley Vachell, author of ‘‘ Quinneys’,” ‘‘ The Hill,” “‘ The Soul »\ 
‘ of Susan Yellam,” etc. @ 
3 The title, perhaps, is a startling one; it covers one of the 4 
3 «most charming and witty stories we have had for some years, @) 
3 The author calls it ‘‘A Romance of the Preconceived Idea,” 
3} which, perhaps, needs some explaining, But i 
@ readers will find the story explains itself it 
3 quickly enough, including the title, and I am ms if 
3 sure every one will be thoroughly charmed by . if 
a this delightful tale of modern life. ig) 
OS EDA AS AD. RO BS, ES AR DPS SE BAL OE DL DD LS DDL LS ae) 


Regtstered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, 


All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be acc companied by a stamped addressed enveiope. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.' 


QUIVER, 
Issued Monthly. 











Addvess,‘* The Rditor, THE 
The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 


Subscription Price, post mm, 145. per annum, 











/\ MASCOT 
~~ SHOES for GIRLS 
& MOTHERS of GIRLS 


| “THE same hard-wearing 
qualities and style as 
found in the reliable Mascot 
Shoes for ladies will be found 
in Mascot for girls. Try a 
_ pair for your daughter—she 
' will like the style and you 
i will like the 4 
reliability. 














Girls’ Glace 
Kid Shoe, 
Sizes Il to |, 


19/3 


7 to 10, 
16/9 






M 69. 
25/- 


Ag Name post sree 


NORVIC SHOE co. NORWICH. 
















Ladies’ 
Glace Kid Shoe, 
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(mm HOMER 





EASY 
CHAIR 


Special 


Features: 


Soundly con- 
structedBirch 
Frame, Best 
English Web, 
20 coppered 
Steel Springs 
(13 in seat, 7 
in back), 
Spring Edge 
Seat, covered 
in Handsome Coverings, and designed to give the 
Maximum Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


The ‘‘HOMER”? is made in mass production by 
Discharged Soldiers, and sold direct to the public, 
thus enabling us to offer this luxurious chair at the low 


nied £5 15 


Write for Sample Coverings. 


ALLDERS, Ltd., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


NORTH END and 
GEORGE STREET, Cro VY don. 


O, carriage paid, 
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Repairs, Restorations and Renewals 


can be accomplished by the veriest novice with the help of ** The Amateur Mechanic.” 
It navs to know how to make and mend things used in the home, the office, the works, the field, 
—— ee } ° ° R e < . “ ° rc see ” 
and the garden. But, with materials at their present prices, it does not pay to “learn by failing 
You must learn from expert craftsmen the right way—which is always the economical 
EE : 
and the quick way-—to ao things. 


The Amateur Mechanic 


Compiled by Skilled Craftsmen, 
In Simple, Non-Technical Language, with Pictures and Diagrams, 


TEACHES YOU HOW 


To Paint and Paper a Room, 





To Fix Curtains, To Upholster Chairs and Couches, 
To Make Cabinets Corner Cupboards and Overdoor Shelves, 
To Make, Mend and Strengthen Locks and Botts, 
To Install Speaking Tubes, Telephones and Electric Light; also 
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eo * Follow theese Directions.”’ 
One buyer writes: “Everything Comes Out True and Perfect." 
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No Previous Knowledge of Craftsmanship necessary. 
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MISS GLADYS COOPER EXPLAINS 
SOME BEAUTY SECRETS 


The Popular London Star Favours Simple Methods 


I have been asked to give a few simple recipes that I know, either through persot 
by observation, to be valuable to the toilet, and which are within the reach of 


woman, 


al use or 





{ the average 


In these days of £100 facial treatments and elaborate and expensive beautifying 


processes my suggestions may read like lessons in economy, but they are not especially so 


intended. They are merely practical suggestions, in which the keynote i 
Allthe materials or ingredients which I mention are either already at hand 
Fortunately I do not suffer from the 
enumerated below, but some people who are not so fortunate have told me their experiences 


be readily procured from the chemist. 


and with your permission I will set forth some remedies which they have found to be efficacious, 


Home-Made Hair Tonic. 
My acquaintances say that a good stimulant to the 


natural growth of the hair is a very simple, effective and | various reasons. 


safe stimulating lotion made 
up by mixing one ounce of 
boranium with 3 pint of bay 


rum, ‘This may be applied to 
the hair roots occasionally with 
the finger tips with good results. 


Complexion Renewais. 

Complexion experts advise me 
that a normal, healthy com- 
plexion is constantly renewing 
itself by dropping off in tiny 
flakes of worn-out tissue, thus 
revealing the fresh young skin 
underneath. They say that 
when this process is checked by 
age, exposure or some of many 
causes, the complexion becomes 
dull and ugly. The rational 
treatment recommended is to 
help the skin perform its aatural 
functions of ‘ shedding” worn- 
out tissue, For this purpose, | 
am informed, there is nothing 
so good as pure mercolized wax, 
used tor a few nights, just as 
you would use a face cream. It 
is claimed that it possesses a 
special affinity for the effete 
scarf-skin, which it quickly re- 
moves by absorbing it. The 
face, I am assured, will soon 
look much younger and prettier under this treatment. 


Photo) 


Removing Superfiuous Hair. 

I have been told of some most remarkable experi- 
ments in removing superfluous hair, roots and all, 
with what is said to be a perfectly harmless substance 
known as phelactine. It is claimed for this preparation 
that it is not a depilatory and therefore does not burn 
or injure the skin. With a candle flame it is first 
melted to a syrup-like consistency and while still warm 
is smeared on the skin over the superfluous hair. Al- 
though it is removed almost immediately the effect is 
supposed to paralyse and loosen the hair roots, for 
when it is removed the hair should come right off with 
it and the roots themselves. 1 am told that in many 
cases the growth never reappears, and that even if it 
does so it returns only after a long time and in so much 
weaker form that it is easy to cope with by means of a 
repeated application of phelactine. I understand that 


the method is becoming so well known that many 
chemists ate now supplying phelactine in specially 
prepared packages containing full instructions for 


home use 
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- « 
in the home or may 
ailments or troubles 


ellectiveness,” 


>) 


is Powder Necessary? 
A great many women object to using powder, for 
The following formula is a good 
one: Dissolve an ounce 
cleminite in four tablespoonfuls 
of water, or witch-h 


f 
dt 


, and use 


it as a face lot smoothing 
the skin with the fingers until it 
is dry. This method is perfectly 
harmless. I am told that a 
really beautiful, natural, velvety 
bloom results and remains ‘for 
many hours quite unaffected by 
the most trying conditions out 
of doors or in the ballroom or 
theatre; and that it gives a 


much more natural appearance 
to some skins than does ordinary 
powder, 


The 


Don't use a hot iron to curl 
your hair. Some of my friends 
make the cunningest sort of curl 


Curling iron. 


wherever they want them simply 
by dampen the 1 with 
liquid silmerine t retiring 
at night. When the hair is 
dry in the morning it will be 
oftly curly just where you 
want it to be. Th thod is 
perfectly harmless, ¢ 1 bene- 
(vether & Buy. ticial to the hair, and curls 
last a long time The liquid is 


quite pleasant, and neither sticky nor gr 


How to Shampoo. 
Most women, I am informed, do 1 


n K 


now how to 


use stallax properly when shampooing 1 it. Unless 
the hair is naturally very oily a stallax shampoo may 
sometimes leave it ratherdry. Butlamt f you will 
apply olive oil freely to your hair and scalp just before 
shampooing with stallax, the result is most delightful 


Care of the Hands. 


An excellent method of putting the hands in fine 
condition and keeping them so, is to rub them witl 
bicrolium jelly just before retiring at night rhis 
quickly takes away roughness, redness, tan, Xc., and 


makes them soft, white and smooth. 


Nors.—This interesting article on beauty culture in general 
was written by Miss Gladys Cooper at request of the 
manufacturers of Pilenta Soap—the best complexion soap 
in the world, On sale at all chemists 
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Love and Courtship 
Number 








The reader without romance in his 
soul, the man who worships money, 
the woman who hates sentiment, 
may pass this number by. 

For the generality of folk there 
should be something in these pages 
to appeal. To the young, Romance 
will always appeal. To the old— 
but none are too old to be untouched 
by the sweet scent of spring, the 
song of the birds, the soft wind from 
the sea: and all these speak of Love. 
Memories, too, speak—the sacred 
memories of bygone days, of the 
touch of the hand, the look, the shy 
ecstasy of lovers’ meetings. Love 
is the greatest thing in the world, 
the background of our prosaic exis- 
tence, the mainspring of our lives. 
Therefore, despise not Romance, 
reverence true love. 
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They stood a long mome 
each other 








The Song of 
the Heart 


HIS 1s the story of a Cinderella who 
had no godmother; who had to be her 
own godmother, and bring to fulfilment 
her own “Three Wishes.” And the fabled 
Three Wishes, as everyone knows, however 
they may begin—with whatever panoply of 
fairy ball or coach and four—invariably end 
with the shyly breathed aspiration: “That 
] may be loved by the man of my choice.” 
Rosemarie differed in other respects from 
the Cinderella of She had a 
mother instead of a stepmother; a gentle, 
ineffectual, rather silly little mother, and 
two handsome sisters, full 


Rosamond and Rosalie. 


tradition. 


isters and twins, 
The little mother’s 
pride and affection seemed to have been 
used up by her first two good-looking, self- 
assertive 


babies, so there was not enough 


left for her less strikingly attractive third, 


who had come along nearly six years later. 
She gave her latest borg the last of her list 
f fanciful Christian names 


she had always 
had a mania for rose 


culture. 

Rosemarie, dark 
up rather in the shadow outside the circle 
of effulgence cast by the rosy 
beauty of her sisters. She 
things ; 


and pale-coloured, grew 


‘ eold-blonde 
wore their old 
there was invariably enough good 


stuff left in the dresses the twins discarded. 
So Rosemarie, sloec-eyed ivory 


, 


skinned, 
dusky-haired, decked in the florid pinks and 
blues of her sisters, became convinced, at 
an early age, that she was hopelessly plain. 
The twins had been plump radiant butter 
flies in these rainbow muslins; she was a 
frail grey moth, stifled in a tawdry cocoon. 

At an early age, too, she saw there was 
nothing for her in Hillsdale. The fair twins, 
lor all their up-to-date smartness of attire, 
were the old-fashioned daughters of an old- 

Father had left ‘ , 
Why should hi 


their bloom by 


fashioned mother 
for them all 
lose 


It was not as 


enough’ 
handsome 
working? 
pecial talent; 
and father would have been most unhappy. 
It was a girl’s place 


daughters 


if they had any 


to adorn the home--her 
father’s, id, all in good time, her hus 
band’s Ot «cs c the 


; would marry 
well, 


twin 


479 





A Love Story 
By 
Mary Lerner 


But by the time Rosemarie was eighteen 
and finishing high school, and the twins 
nearly twenty-four, Rosemarie realized that 
her sisters had looked Hillsdale over pretty 
exhaustively. All the desirable young men 


had either left town or married. And 
certain of father’s conservative investments 
showed a decided tendency to shrink. Rose- 
marie took a short course in social work, 


and the following winter established herself 
in a good position. 

By this time she was an active, deceptively 
slight-looking girl, with gracefully sloping 
shoulders, a slim, round waist, and the true 
Cinderella foot, which, besides being small 
and prettily made, has always a look of 
tripping forward on its toes, expectantly, 
ready to dance. There was a dark cloud of 
silky black hair above her white brow, her 
big eyes were so black as to show only a 
clint, where other eyes showed 
several, and her small chin was deeply cleft. 
All the lines of her piquantly pointed face 
ran upward, eagerly: her straight, delicately 
marked black brows, her deeply red, dimple 
cornered mouth, the very tip of her small 
nose, across the thin bridge of which, every 
summer, a faint sprinkling of tiny brown 
freckles ran, to emphasize the satin texture 
and warm pallor of her skin. 

She bundled out of sight the haunting 
pinks and blues of her handsome sisters— 
they had lately taken to a sophisticated 
lavender which had made _ Rosemarie 
actually sallow—and, keeping  thriftily 
within her small means, contrived to make 
herself, for the discerning eye, at least, a 
“vision of delight.” Hillsdale people con 
tinued to speak of her as “that dark littl 
Clews girl you know, the plain one.” But 
there are certain cool tones of green for a 
brunette of her type, certain shades of grey, 


single 


one single, barbaric orange yellow—Rose- 
marie experienced all the joys of an exploret 


that winter. 


\nd so passed a couple of placid years, 
poor in romantic experience, yet rich in 
character development, and though Rose 


marie did not realize it, in heart-awakening 
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The town grew amazingly, and there ap- 
peared a new circle of young men from a 
neighbouring city for the twins to feei their 
Something told Rosemarie, 
though she possessed the most rudimentary 
of social senses—her sisters could instantly 
classify a man as to present social and 
future earning possibilities—that these men 
were not of quite the same high grade as the 
boys with whom they had grown up. But if 
one ventured a remark, one was exhorted not 
to be a “stick,” and informed that one was 
young only once. So she kept out of their 
rather noisy parties, and the very definite 
breach between the sisters widened. 


<sse 

Thrown upon her own resources, she turned, 
earlier than she otherwise would have, and 
with greater intensity, to the development 
of her secret talent. Untrained musically, 
she had always had a remarkable ear for 
picking up and rendering with tinkling and 
fantastic inaccuracies any tune once heard. 


way again. 


Now tunes of her own devising began to 
hum and sing in her head, and grave or gay 
words, simply rhyming, came of themselves 
apparently, and fitted the music. For atime 
she thought she was recalling half-forgotten 
bits she had heard before. Then she saw 
that her songs grew out of certain moods, 
or days, or longings. Sometimes the title 
would jump at her first, and she would 
weave a pattern of words to explain it, and 
sing a snatch of tune to interpret it; and 
there, in a very little while, would be a 
brand-new song she could pick out on tI 
jingling old piano down at Crossway 
House, humming the verse to follow, with 
pleased surprise that it wa 
delightful a matter to make 
with measure. 


( 


0 simple and 
words ac d 


A lively youngster who ran out from 


college to play his violin lor a cla 


1 
treet boy was the first to realize the 
possibilities of these captivating tunes of 


Rosemarie’ 

“Play that again, Miss Rose,” he urged, 
catching up his violin. “There’s a real sor 
in that.” And Rosemarie flushed with d 
light to hear the fiddle carry her tu: 
liltingly, like a human voice. 

Reaching eager hands over hers at th 
piano, the boy began to evolve chords and 
accompaniment. 


sugcested. 


“Tet’s harmonize it.” Ix 
Then, lining up a rough set of 
bars and clefs on a sheet of paper: “C: 


vou jot it down? ” 





Rosemarie laughed helplessly. 

Kenneth,” she confessed. 

“You can’t!” he cried, amazed. 

“No, nor play it, once it is jotted down 
only play out of my head.” 
“We'll soon change all that,’ 
with the confidence of youth. 
right in hand.” 

And change it they did, though for th 
first months of half-notes and quarter-note 
sharps and flats, it seemed to Rosemarie that 
her elusive little gift had been disciplined 
out of her. She couldn’t dream out a single 
tune. Then, 
seemed hackneyed, dreary things, like piar 
exercise 


“Not I, 


— 


1 } 
e returned, 


‘T'll take y 


when tunes returned, they 


’ 


She kept on bravely, howeve1 
realizing that the first efforts of any trained 
faculty must be mechanical; that freedom 
and ease of execution must wait upon 
facility and finish. 

At last, the tunes came back, like migra- 


tory birds, in flocks; now pensive, now gay; 
now spirited, now wistful. With her clearer 
knowledge, she seized unerringly upon het 


theme, embroidered it, polished it, made o 
it something so hauntingly endearing that 
no one else could possibly have written 
There was a wayward, wild-wood sort of 
charm about every measure, 

As for the verses fhat sang themselves t 
her that beautiful 


twenty-one—there was never another spring 


spring that she was 


like that, by the way. Rosemarie hi 
particular need of song that spring; it w 
the spring of her awakening. The flood 
gates of her young heart seemed ready to 
open. Quite without admirers; disdaining, 
indeed, the admirers now to be had in 
Hillsdale, the wooing beauty of the ripening 
season filled her with a sweet ur t 

There w talk, too, of David R 
return from abroad. D 1 Rol e | 
beer 1 unconsciously, tl of he 
onely childl id. He vy p! in the 
eighb city, she heard y 
heart | ecarnestne i 

min t So Rose ‘ 

ngs not only her need of | ; 1 he 
tender th ight of David Re t 1 the 
vearning recollections of hi that had 
companioned her for vears, 

Almost at once eve | of 
were published; Ki h be 
lea musical circle ind t 
pe R I ‘ ned 

a. © those vere \ ( 
per al t n¢ | felt I 




















THE SONG OF THE HEART 


tity. Her sisters, 
above all. She felt 
she could not bear to 
hear them trying to 
syncopate “Love in 
Idleness,” “Marsh 
Marigolds,” or “* Pan 
sies for Thoughts’ 
—so many of het 
tunes were named 
for old-fashioned 
flowers. The twins 
would hardly be apt, 
however, to. find 


them sufficiently 
‘ hy” or popu 


cate 
lar; they were nevet 
one tune behind thi 
popular sensation of 
the moment. And 
Rosemarie’s songs, 
though instantly 
apprec iated, did not 
threaten to becom 


“best sellers.” 


Was a season of de 

light. She Wa 
radiant with — th 
pleasure of artisti 

self-expression, 
aglow with success 
She had somethin; 
the world wanted 








enjoyed, paid for. 
When she heard that 
“Pantsies fol 
Thoughts” had sold 
into the thousands, 
it Was almost more 
than she could bear. 
She wept for happi ‘* At this point she turned back a oe 
ness, hurriedly to the postmark ’’—y 482 a rn 
She began to get 
letters forwarded DY het publishers Lette! Phen the morning’s post brought her a 
f appreciation, of frank and marvellously big, square envelope, addressed, under the 
touching gratitude, of sheet heart swelling CYiss-crossings ol her publisher, in a big 
praise. A new note, they said, she had square hand, a hand which seemed as if she 
struck; “deliciously whimsical,” “enchant must have seen it before. It had that 
ing,” “heart-breaking tender.” mysterious and glamorous familiarity of 
I tributes were delivered to her at places, glimpsed for the first time, which 
Cross yg) House. Her family knew nothing are destined later to play a big part in out 
ot her enthr: Ing activitie To them, lives. She studied it a moment, flushing, 
when they took time to mark her, she had and feeling, irrationally, as if something for 
more than ever the air of moving in a which she had been waiting a long, long 
dream, remot inaccountable time had come. 


yt 
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When she saw what a long letter it 
her heart stand still a 
then, with a great throb, it raced on. 





Wa 


, 
eemed to moment, 
Yet, 
somehow, she had known it would be a long 
letter. 

“My x. ¢.” 
been “My darling Rosemarie,” she realized, 
he wouldn’t have minded a bit!) “This is, 
I’ve always 
and 
must be of 


deat it began. (If it had 


” 


absolutely, my first offence. 
people who 
writers and artists and musicia! 


thought wrote to pocts 


a race apart. Yet here am I, writing to a 
song-maker, which is almost the same thing 
or is it, after all? 

“At any rate,” the letter went “Vm 
writing, and it’s the thing of all things I'd 
do, though it’s really a proceeding 
most foreign to my nature. But J 
the least care. I want to tell you what that 
It brought 
all the vivid and joyous days of my 
boyhood at Hillsdale "—“ Hillsdale! ” Rose 
marie’s happy heart throbbed. 
all, it should be He?” 
which are always so much more vivid and 
joyous than any days we know all our lives 
though I don’t you 
heard of such a place as Hillsdale.” 
hadn't she, though !) 

At this point she turned back hurriedly 
to the postmark, which bore the of 


on, 


rathet 
don't i! 


Pansy song of yours did for me. 
| 


back 
“Suppose, 


after those days 


ever 
Oh, 


long 


suppose 


name 
the city. 
She read on. 


se Phough I don’t suppose 
as Hillsdale 


you ever heard of such a place 
Sut it really seems as if you must have 
known all about Hillsdale and the boy I wa 


growing up there, but that, I suppose, is 


| 
your gift—making other people see, 


not so 
much ve is their own, each 


like 


breath of a 


ul golden davs, 
after his fashion. The whole thing wa 
the ve 
in the willow 


set 


a breath across irs, the 


pring day set meadows, whet 


I used to out carly wit my d 


fishing rod, and prowl up and down the 
river.’ (It was He, then! It could not 
fail to be He !) 

‘There used to be week whe the hole 
bank was blue with forget-me-not ome 


time in May, and, though I was the roughest 
, 
r 


wildest boy that ever stalked rabbit, there 
wa some thing about that bluerne that 
closed round my heart like a hand, sweet 
and painful at the et » £ t 


have been thinking 


W he nh vou 





[ said to you. But now I’m e youre a 


girl, because I so want you to bi 


certain you’d make the best of friends and 
comrade you’d understand And there’ 
such a lot about the most hun m and 
prosaic of u things we keep buried dow 
deep out ot ight that we t t 
have understood, and share You, yoursel 
und the most wistful a F 
of created things. I feel you’ve never had a 
lover, though I’m afraid you've been a bit 
in love, and unhappily 
She was turning the last pa now, and 
till she would not allow | elance 
at the bold signature which seemed to dance 
back and forth just yond t eI 
Visi 
*Shall I tell you how ] 
the letter continued. “] a 
dark, with quick, flitti motior Yi 
keep passing and repassing | re my eyt 
whenever I play that tune, t face 
steadfastly turned away | trie 
tried to catch a glimpse of it it 1 don’t 
vield aninch. It’s like tryin 
thing you can’t quite r \ 
shouldn't it be For, u n eo 
you better than anye eC ¢ I the wor! 
You’ve revealed all yout t 1 t t little 
ong, and somehow I’ve u w t 
read the riddle. 
“So you see I had to writ 
answer, that flitti little f 
towards me a bit, and I sl r Tace 
If you do not answer, | 
omething sweet h pe f 1 fe 
But I am sure you c 11 
The ienature pread itself. bef 
cleat 1 bold and indefi f t 
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THE SONG OF THE HEART 





she was told, just after this, that the people 
on the hill had gone away and taken the 
boy with them. Only five, and he had been 
a well grown lad of ten or eleven—quite a 
man in her sight—with a shock of fair hair 
ind eyes as blue as a frosty morning, just 
like the Fairy Prince in all the story books. 
Still he remembered those spring days by 
the river—the fishing rod, the Airedale, the 
forget-me-nots in the meadow. 


A passionate pity for that disregarded 
child came over her. He should remember 
her! She would make him remember her. 


It was not enough that he should like her 
now, the unat- 
tractive She would wring his 
heart for the unhappy child she used to be. 
All the same, it was a tremulously happy 
Rosemarie who bethought herself as to how 
best she should reply to his letter. 
best reply? Why, with 
She was at her best 
would make him 
She would force 
that little girl. 
In a time, she sent him the 
manuscript of the new song, and not a word 
besides. 


grown-up, successful, not 


Rosemarie 


How 
a song, of course. 
She 
see that little girl in song. 
him to come back to find 


when singing. 


week’s 


She sang, vaguely enough, about 


the hill-side and the river, and in all the 
song there was no mention of the little, 
black-eyed girl. She pervaded the piece, 


however; hovered round about it, so that 
the boy who had known that blue-starred 


meadow, must feel her presence like a 
luminous moon behind a cloud; must 
struggle, maddened by that tantalizing, 


unsettling half-recollection, to pierce back 
into the mist of the years. 

Within 
reply. 


two days. she received his 

“T am convinced now that we have known 
each other, little We've 
shared something, you and I, I’m certain; 


singer of songs. 

and the certainty is surprisingly sweet. 
“You must tell me when and where I can 

see you, though it seems to me that I know 


you now in a perfect, intimate way that 
nothing can improve upon. Only there are 
other ways I must know you, and 1 warn 


you I will not long. One of the 
Partners in your publishing firm is a friend 
of mine, and, though | 
come to you at your bidding 
shall. Plea e let it be soon.” 

He signed himself simply, 

One more song, then, Rosemari 
self, breathk witl 


Wait too 


should prefer to 
own , come I 
David.” 

told het 
And in that 


whole heart clear. 


ly happine 
song she would make het 


She would show him that she had long ago 
“chosen” him; that he had been, always, 
in the fullest sense of the words, the man of 
her choice, 

<je 

One June evening nearly a fortnight after 
David’s last appealing letter, she sat alone 
on the veranda, staring absently down over 
the river’s silver flood. Her whole being 
was centred on the tender, revealing lyric 
that sang in her head. She believed she was 
getting it now, at last—the ultimate, perfect 
confession. Her little head inclined to one 
side, her dark eyes were half closed, as if 
she were listening intently. 

Meanwhile, her sisters were dressing for 
the evening in their room just overhead. 
Their voices came to her vaguely from time 
to time, but their were empty of 
meaning for her. She was absorbed as she 
had never been before. 

Rosalie was speaking of 
new man at a dance in the 
who had made a point of asking to be 
presented to her. “I knew him at once; 
he hasn’t changed a bit except to get better 
looking. And he knew me, and stared in 
the funniest, puzzled sort of way, as if he 
was looking for something. 

“€ You're Rosalie Clews?’ he asked. 
‘And you used to live in that long, ramb- 
ling house near the river in Hillsdale—the 
one with all the roses? 

“T told him yes, we were still there, and 
asked him if he was ever coming back to 
¢ Then, still 
staring, he said: ‘ Didn’t you have a sister 

or something?’ Just like that. I laughed, 
and I had a twin sister, and 
people could hardly tell us apart. 

“He opened his eyes even wider at that, 
and asked her name. I told him Rosamond, 
‘ Rosamond Clews,’ he repeated. ‘ A lovely 
is she musical?’ 

Both girls laughed, then, with delight and 
excitement, 

“Oh, what did you say? cried Rosa- 
mond. “I hope you humoured him.” 

“Oh, yes,” Rosalie assured her sister. ‘ I 
saw, somehow or other, that I was not what 
he had in mind, so I thought I might as well 
do a good turn for you. I said you 
were extremely fond of music, and had been 
advised to train your voice 
don’t sing at all badly. 
loved 


words 


meeting some 
city, someone 


open up Cedarwood again. 


said yes, 


name. Does she 4 


” 


yes, 


you know you 
And he 


Was no 


said he 


singing, though he con 


noisseur, and asked when he could come.” 
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Oh, Rosalie! You’rea trump! Do vou 
think he can possibly remember mc: 

“He remembers something, and he’s just 
romantic and queer enough to fall in love 
with that remembrance.” 

And again: “Oh, Rosalie! Do you 
suppose he remembers he’s a year younger? 
And what'll I play? Oh, I wish I’d gone 
on with my singing! ” 

Three days later, Rosemarie’s love song 
was a completed thing. She stayed late at 
business making a clear copy of it. 

“Oh, I wish he were here now! I’d sing 
it for him,” she breathed. 

Her soft, childish soprano, light as a 
pring breeze, but true and clear, followed 
the tender little tune dreamily. No more 
evasions; she had spoken out this time. H« 
would read her love in every note. She 
signed her full name, too, adding “Cross- 
ways House, Hillsdale,” and, suggestively, 
her business hours. How much easier to 
meet him for the first time here! She di 
trusted the radiance of her sisters. 

When her letter was addressed, shi 
pressed a quick kiss right in the middle of 
the long envelope. 

When she reached home, her sisters were 
in the throes of some extraordinary pre 
paration, 

‘Rosemarie, let’s take that string of 
crystal beads Aunt Lydia brought you from 
F lorence—for Rosamond—David Rollstone’s 
coming out to-night to meet her.” 

“David Rollstone! ” She had made him 
wait too long, then. He was hunting he 
down ! 

You don’t remember him, do you? Ik 
left town when you were a baby.” 

Phe little singer of ong looked from one 
to the other of her flu hed, excited siste1 
her eyes wide, her lips apart But ther 
were too busy to note her amazement. 

Rosamond, radiant in rose-pink, preened 
herself before the long mirror. “Of course. 
it’s not like meeting a stranger. You said 
he remembered me, you know.’ 

Rosalie pale-bluc 
flounces. “He’s not any too clear as to 


10m he remember 


giggled over her 


Someone he imagines 
musical And, as we were both strumming 
hours a day under poor old Mi Hubbard 
at that time, and as like as two ‘peas, I 
lon’t intend to capitulate too tame) 
But you said : 

The little singer of songs turned away, her 

usually gentle pirit aflame 


Quarrelling 
as to which of them should woo him with 


her songs A to which o then he had 
remembered, and, remembering, had com 
to seek! She had to smile grimly 





of the discomfiture in store for them. 
David Rollstone came while the long Ju 
twilight still lay golden over the countt 


side. He swung up the ' 1 walk like a 
man who has been on a lon r lone journey. 
but is coming home at last. Through th 


long, wide hall he could tsce two graceful, 


ummery figures on the open veranda overt 


looking the river. One was everything 

pale-blue figure should be, the other w: 
the height of modishness in rose-pink. But 
at the mere sight of them, | heart 


unaccountably. 
When he was presented to the rose-pinl 


sister, he was aware of a cert t on of 


anticipation. He was expected, he could see, 


to be impressed. 


And he feared they must 


read his disappointment in h 





They gave no sign, however. Their clea 
eyes met his readily, they n ed ; \ 
ladic mile who are alway excellent 
miling practice Neither of y 
urfaced creatures could have written th 
heart-breakingly wistful little I that 
was certain, 

After an uncasy interval meone sug- 
vested, during a lull in tl ( 
versation, that they go in and “have a littl 
mu 

hey went into the drawing-room, and the 
pale-blue girl, who seemed 
finable way to keep herself t in 
background, volunteered to | first. SI 
aid, apologetically, that ec 4 y b 
away at popular stuff, and p 
to sacrifice herself a foil f rose-pil 

\ ] took her eat at tl} I 
piano, David Rollstone wi ‘ of 
elance that pa ed betwe 1 ] 
pale-blue one seemed to int 
was yielding up me privy t rr 
pink counterpart And, ; ( as t 
former’s choice of music \ apparent, a 
of tension about the second te 
She allowed herself a_ self-satisfied, ¢ 
little s ile 

The second sister t } ( 
fi it the plano 

In instant, D R it 

] t in hi cep | Pp 

Y | lly en \ T iI 

Par hon ht 

W he had f hed, once 
is 1 wed b tensit 

















THE SONG OF THE HEART 


and anticipation in the atmosphere, on 
“Marsh Marigolds,” and finished up with 
“Love in Idleness.” She had practised 
her songs well, and with her clear, well- 
placed voice and natural instinct for the 
dramatic, gave an almost brilliant per- 
formance. But never for one moment was 
he convinced that, in the ultimate sense of 
the words, they were her own songs, that 
she had created them. For just an instant 
after she finished, however, he held his 
breath lest, by some malign chance, she 
should sweep gaily into the two more inti- 
mate songs which, he felt sure, had been 
written for his eye alone. But she rose from 
the piano and looked around, expectantly. 

The formal expression of thanks which 
was trembling on David Rollstone’s lips was 
never spoken, for just then a door at the 
head of the stairs opened, and a fresh wind 
seemed suddenly to sweep through the hcuse, 
like a breath from other and simpler days; 
the drawing-room itself, he had already 
noticed, had rather a sophisticated, fine- 
lady fragrance about it. And at once he 
caught sight, through the open door, of a 
little figure running towards him down the 
long wide stair. 

She came quickly, eagerly, confidently, 
and her whole manner, her little moon-pale 
face lit by midnight eyes and shadowed by 
midnight hair, was adorably, prankishly 
daring; elfishly malicious; deliciously 
defiant. Her cyes fixed smilingly on his, 
one little hand slipping with sure touch 
along the polished mahogany rail, floating 
down in her flaming orange-yellow dress, 
she seemed like something warm and en- 
dearing out of the very heart of life. 

Oddly enough, it was her tip-toeing Cin- 
derella foot in its golden slipper that gave 
him all at once the clue to the riddle he had 
been struggling to read, that slender, high 
arched little foot that had always the look 
of dancing. “Still another one,” flashed 
through his mind. “And the right one. The 
Cinderella one. Yes, it’s certainly she.” 

As in a dream, he felt himself rising, 
bowing to “our little sister, Rosemarie,” 
taking her warm, firm little hand in his. 
He saw her miling up at him, confidently, 
all her whimsical, lonely heart in her big, 
black eyes. They stood a long moment 
looking at each other penetratingly. 

There was a sort of disclaiming, apolo 
getic stir among the pink and blue sisters, 
but they were no longer above the level of 
David’s consciousness; — th \ 


> eemed, in 





some queer way, to have been submerged. 
All he knew was that the Cinderella girl 
made a laughing, intimately joyous assent 
and led the way confidently to the piano. 
How almost pathetically tiny she looked, he 
thought, as she seated herself before the 
rather formidable instrument! She bore 
herself, however, like a gallant child. 

He thought, of course, she would claim 
him through one of the two songs known to 
them alone, and he leaned towards her ex- 
pectantly across the piano. 

“I’m going to sing you the new one,” she 
told him, with unfaltering gaze, in the sort 
of tone one uses for a very close friend one 
has not seen for years, but with whom one 
feels as much at home as if one had parted 
from him but yesterday. “I’ve called it 
‘ The Song of the Heart!’ ” 

And, in her fresh, soft little voice, like a 
child who is singing to herself, she told him 
the rest of her story. 

The handsome sisters had long since 
slipped away, to marvel and exclaim at the 
unheard-of dénouement, and to laugh, 
freely enough, at their own discomfiture. 
So, as with the other two songs, this last 
was solely between lover and _ beloved. 
Shared, it would not have been so perfect 

When the last note had died away, 
Rosemarie’s eyes fell, her cheeks burned 
rosily. She sat | 
hands on the keyboard with drooping head. 

With all her beauty before him, David’s 
eyes wandered out through the long window 
to the hill-side and the river. “It’s still 
twilight out on the slope, Rosemarie,” he 
heard himself saying, dreamily. “Shall we 
see if we can recapture a bit of those days 
that used to be so sweet? That little girl— 
do you suppose we might catch a glimpse of 
her, Ro emarie? ” 

In an instant ras at the open 


Rosemarie w 
window, a slim, clusive, flashing figure 


’ 


She threw him a wayward, teasing smile 


over her shoulder. “ She’s been there ever 
since,’ she told him 

He sprang after het “Take me to her, 
Ro emarie ! 23 he cried. 

She had already disappeared through the 
thick he dge, but her vo » came back allut 
ingly. “It’s been such a long time, you 
know. She may have grown tired waiting! ” 

But as he pressed on, treading almost 
instinctively and with 1 


npetuous ardour the 


dim, familiar paths, he knew where his 
quest would end and wh t he would find 


there, aw aiting him. 





By Rowland Grey 


T would be a pretty study in statistics 


to find out how often the novel reade1 


has been bidden to “haste to the 
wedding,” whether of the hero and heroine, 
or of either with the arch mischief-maker 
popularly known as Another. Ancient 
novels end at the altar, modern novels 


begin there. Yet the wedding bells peal out 
alike for both, for the church offers at least 
a picturesque and the huddled 
business of the registry office makes 
romance look drab. 


setting, 
) even 
lime lacks for such a 


spacious survey, but a glance at the 
subject has its interest and its surprises 
For in the fiction we label classic, famous 


men linger longer over the actual tying 
of the knot than famous women, when 
surely the reverse would have heen 


expec ted. 


An Imposing Function 





certainly matrimon\ 


Sir 


Richardson gives us 


Charl 
in a prodigious number of letters. 


in full measure in Grandison 
‘| he Te 
is first the momentous decision that “it must 
ffair,” ata centeel 
marriages were usually quietly celebrated in 


\ll the 


and they are legion 


be a public time when 


private house distant relation: 

manceuvre claboratel, 
ind be d Chere Wa i 
for the te nantry, 


that the old 


to obtain invitations 
‘cold treat 


particulal ail 


tremendous 


with ection 


October ale was not to be pared, ‘There 
were to bi four rustic KF lora clad in 
white ” to itter flowé and lucky were 
the villa ( penutye ‘ ected, the bride 


groom put five guir 
empty baskets 
The ele ant Mi 
aid to number 


hits .are¢ 


annals, wt 
to her aunt: “ My spirit 

of so p iblic 
the 


course of het 
a day 
ceremony 
support 
Her agitation 


was to som¢ 
for were not 1 


the 
arrears with th 
There w 
carriages and four, and 
aringing the 
over, and 
esteemed of 


bride through a lane of 
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MATRIMONY IN MASTERPIECES 





dismisses them somewkat bricfly. When 
that sprightly young cleric, The Rev. Henry 
Tilney, wedded his delightful flapper, 
Catherine Morland, we are merely told that 
“the bells rang, and j smiled.” 
Of the double wedding in “Pride and Pre- 
judice,” all we know is that “happy for all 
her maternal feeling was the day for Mrs. 
Bennet when she got rid of her two most 
deserving daughters.” Mrs. Elton thought 
Emma’s affair “extremely shabby and very 
inferior to her own. Very little white satin, 
very few lace veils, a most pitiful business.” 
Maria Bertram’s luckless wedding, soon to 


everybody 


be followed by an elopement, was “a very 
proper wedding. The bride was elegantly 
dressed, the two bridesmaids duly inferior, 
her father gave her away, her mother stood 
with salts in her hand expecting to be 


o 


agitated, her aunt tried to cry, and the ser- 


vice was impressively read by Dr. Grant.” 


At Gretna Green 


Susan Ferrier’s first wedding in 





“ Mar- 
took place at “At 
the altar of Vulcan, the beautiful daughter 
of the Earl of Courtland gave her hand to 
her handsome but penniless and 

ambitious 
entiment of vanity and high 
born pride. Yet 


riage ’ Gretna Green. 


lover ; 


there vowed to immolate 
desire, every 


every 


a sigh arose 


as she looked on the sordid 
room, uncouth priest and 

ragged witnesses; and thought 
of the special licence, splen 
t did saloon, and bridal pomp 
: that would have attended her 
| inion with the duke.” In 
] “Destiny there were brave 
| doings when Lady Elizabeth 
] Waldegrave became the 
q second wife of the wealthy 

Highland Chieftain Glenroy 
( “As soon as the lawyers and 





had done their be t, 
Matriage was celebrated 


) with the utmost éclat. .. 
n There was a spec ial licence, 
1] the pre ence of a Prince ot 

the blood, the benediction of 
h . Archbi hop, with per 1 peeresses, 
‘ace and pearls, and a line of carriages in 
d St. James’ St \t Glenroy there was a 
t p ect carn I n res, b Diy roast 
d ha rec | | abeth 1 he clan 

4 | k We nd ike veriest 

ic dern made a pes l. 
t, Maria kdgeworth is usually too much 








concerned with the 
much time to the 
countless 


trousseau. to devote 
ceremony, one of her 
heiresses ordering no less than 
fifty gowns at fifty guineas apiece. When 
that irritating pink of perfection Caroline 
Percy dazzled Society by securing a much 
contested German Count, 
chaperon insists on a “public” wedding— 
all state and ancientry. At the more modest 
nuptials of her plain sister, the old house- 
keeper provides a triumph of confectionery. 
“A deep china dish with two figures on a 
mound with crowns on their heads, knots of 
rock candy at their feet, and gravel walks 
of shot comfits.” 


her aristocratic 


The Wedding of Ivanhoe 

The weddings of Sir Walter Scott would 
fill an entire volume, but that of Ivanhoe 
had especially interesting features. “The 
nuptials of our hero, thus formally approved 
by his father, were celebrated in the most 





august of temples—the Minster at York. 
The king himself attended.... The 


church gave her full solemnities, graced 
with all the splendours which she of Rome 
knows how to apply such brilliant 
effect. Gurth, gallantly apparelled, at- 


with 


tended as esquire upon his young maste1 
whom he 


had served so faithfully, and the 





Ee _— 


Happy for all her malérnal feeling 
‘ 4 
was Mt? Bennel’ - 
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magnanimous Wamba wa 


new cap and a most splendid set of 


bells.” 


Sharp is the contrast 


frustrated wedding of Janc 


at the actual moment 
ing of her troth with R 


charge in the church “a 


the dreadful day of judgment 


Charlotte Bronté 


neve! 


lessly with love than in thi 


decor: 


with the 
I:yre, forbidden 
plig it- 
chester, after the 
ce will answer at 
» Passionate 
cealt 


tragic 


} 
ol the 


more tical 


dramatic 


sccne. 


“My hopes were all dead, struck with a 
subtle doom, such as, in one night, fell on 
all the first-born of the land of Egypt. 1 


looked on my cherished 


so blooming 





and glowing, 


wishes, yesterday 


they lay still, 


Mr Pickwick. threw over her nck 
arith gold watch and chain 


tatk, chill, livid corpses that could never 
revive. I looked at my lo ec] 
was my master’s, which he had created, it 
shivered in my heart like a fering cl 


in a cold cradle. 
all the imagined fri 


can surpass Puritan ( 


When George Eliot t é t, takin 
the Christian name of Ge ( ewes, she 
listle foresaw hes eddis 


in St. George’s, Hanover Square. W: 


really why she fails to take us into th 
consecrated chancel with h charmir 
rural processions as those di ibed in “M 
Gilfil’s Love Story ” and “Si Marner’ 


Eppie walked to church “when the great 
lilacs and 


laburnums in 
gardens, showed 
vealth.” We 


cowslips as 


their golden 
smell the fragrance of 


she pas es. 


The Variety of Dickens 


To turn again to the masculine 
holy 





matrimony is to find Dickens 


man for number and variety It is, alas, 
impossible to mention even haif | 
weddings. There is the unior 


Mr. Lillyvick, eligibl 


collector oI water rat , wit th 


the elderly 


“toomultuous, deli Hei 
rietta Petowker, of the Theatr 
Royal, Drury La with t 
immortal Crummles 1 e up 


heavy father to give her away, 
and the Infant Phenomenon 
bridesmaid smot! 


roses. The full strength of th 
company enjoy “muf and 
hrimp or so” afterwards, and 
the Infant is ch for that 
happily obsolete ir titutlon, 
travelling bridesmaid, as sl 
could go half pri There a 
jolly doings—and a serious toucl 
when Trundle weds his Emily, 
and Mr. _ Pickwick ns 
register, and “throw a resple 
dent gold watch and chain r 
the neck of the bride lr} 
the delightful W ’ wh 
‘Barkis i willin’” to swe 


fealty to her who ma “all tl 
apple parsties,” with t Dav 


and hi child “sweetheart 
represent the loves ] graces 
There is true 1 rence W 
“Little Dorrit” gives her hat 
and heart to Clenr n the 
City church beneath the wal ! 
home, “with the sun i » ther 
through the painted f of Ou 
Saviour.” Dickens indignant] istigatt 
h unrighteous bargau s the sa 
of Kdith Grainger t I ee. ey, | 
h trickery as the mat of 1 flasl 
swindlers, the Lamr 3 ed <¢ 
Lady rippin chec} i ite 
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snub-nosed one rather pretty, 
but too conscious of her stock- 
ings.” There is Mr. Wem- 
mick’s casual “Hullo! kere’s 
a church, let’s have a 
wedding!” So cheerfully dif- 
ferent from the grim ruin of a 
wedding that never was, in 
“Great Expectations.” Ghastly 
Miss Havisham in her ragged 
satin and tattered veil, the 
spiders racing about the 
rotting cake on the table where 
she has bidden them lay her 
ut when she dies; such con 
trasts underline the many 
sidedness of Dickens. He 
never surpassed two weddings 
in his last complete book. The 
merry runaway match of Bella 
to her John at Greenwich, 
with her lovable little father 
to hand her to the man for whom she had 
ways been meant. The marriage of Lizzie 
to Eugene Wrayburn, whose life she saved 
fter the brutal attempt of Headstone to 
murder him, is beautifully told as it takes 
place in the darkened* room beside the 
The Rev. Frank Milvey, who 
ficiates, proves like the bridegroom that 
itis a libel to say Dickens could never draw 


gentleman. 


broken man. 


The Weddings of ThacKeray 





Thackeray deals in stern indictments 
against the mariage de convenance he 
When weak Lady Clara 


was forced to accept the 


lds sacriles 1 
odious Barne: 
Newcome, the beadle awaiting the smart 
rewd hae 


to summon two policemen to 
lect a shabby woman with two wretched 
They were dragged away “with 


Ds, Wild imprecations and frantic appeals, 


rough jeering footmen clad like Solomon 
1 all his glor Although it is only just 
mentioned is easy to picture Miss Becky 
Sharp “more than mortal calm” at her 
clandestine wedding. The uniting of poor 
(Amelia to Ge e Osborne is, however, 
letailed in all its dismalness. The gloomy 

rch “where the parson’s tones echoed 
lly through the empty w Portly 


mother Jos in tights and Hessians with a 


favour “as big as a magnolia” on his appk 


reen coat Dobbin with his heart ache, 
the doleful patter of the rain, the tears, the 
mud, all were ominou ‘ and a few weeks later 


George Oshores had for: tten hi vow 


i } 





Trollope abounds 
in weddings and 
a most draper-like : 
accuracy regarding } VW 
trousseaux. One ol 
his best Barsetshire 
weddings is that 
of the great heiress, the niece of “Dr. 
Thorne,” to the well-born Frank Gresham, 
who, to do him justice, had proposed to her 
when she was poor. She was kissed by a 
duke in the vestry, and might have had 
Bishop Proudie to marry her had she not 
been a’ sound Trollopian High Church- 
woman and preferred the gentlemanly if 
Archdeacon Grantly. 


"The merry runxway maleh 
of Pella ir her john 


iras¢ ib] 4 


A Prodigal Ceremony 





Disraeli is never more Orientally prodigal 
of splendour than over his weddings. One 
in “Vivian Grey” in an Austria curiously 
gestive of Zenda, is a grand affair, with 
prolonged festivities conducted largely by 


sug 
bands of gaily clad peasants reminiscent of 
There is the 
usual abundance of the Disraelian senti- 


the supers in a comic opera. 


mentality and the usual absence of the wit 





} 


hich compensate for it in other 


and irony w 
chapters. The “chorus of youths and 
maidens,” with intervals for the old men, 
And all 


Disraelian brides are much given to blush 


adds not a little to the artificiality 
ing, and are invariably extremely young and 
lovely. 

If we are in quest of the most impressive 


; : er 
union in fiction, surely the honours fall te 
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that of Richard Feverel and his Lucy. 
all 





In 
Meredith's 
numerous and vivid, from the 
Fanny and het 
old Buccaneer in “The Amazing Marriage,’ 
to the cruel sacrifice of that pale Iphigenia, 
Clare Doria Forey. Her anguish is bared in 
her piteous diary, when slhx 


his thickly populated books 


1diIngs are 


whitewashing of Counte 


lies dead with 
two wedding rings on her thin hand. “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel ” surely began 
when he lost the ring fated to be buried with 
Clare, with the at minutcs to 
twelve. The situation was saved by the 


clock seven 
loan of her golden ring from Mrs. Berry, 
the best nurse in all romance save Juliet’s 
The previous analysis of the torture of Clare 
is most moving. The gay party jest over 
her strange finding of a wedding ring and its 
portent. “Did mocked 
divine what enacting ? 

Strangely solemn is 


at heart 
Perhaps 
the union of Richard’ 


the poor 


was 


wonderful first love, fragrant with meadow 
It indeed, “strength 
met together.” Only a poet could 


sweet, and 


was, 


beauty 


have said: “At the altar stand two 
fair creatures ready with their oaths. They 
are asked to fix all time to the moment, 


and they do so.” 

Did Meredith forget that exquisite Lucy 
was a Roman Catholic 
of a Rose-coloured 
glamour lies over all, only the episode of 


for nothing is said 


second ceremony. 





the lost ring foreshadows the tragic future. 
Hardy’s Masterpiece 

To turn from dead to living writers is to 
find one great name to rank with thei 


Mr. 
is as yet 
] 


Hardy has given us masterpieces, ther 


‘no one beside him, and no one 


him.” He knew th: his 
Wessex the church was the focus of 


above own 


village 


life, and like those of Dicker his alway 
effective we iding are too m lor recapitt 
lation. One of the most thrilling scenes in 
“Far from the Maddir Crowd is the 
wedding that do t take place, where 


Serjeant Troy in his scar 


all « 


the target ol 


happy girl has 
the church. Stand 
swears angrily tha 
endure such a purgi 
Bathsheba slips out 


reward her faithful 


in their radiant 

landet calls for a 
this book the bant 
unavailingly, as tl 


In We 


pulpit,” and not 


desk r} ere Was n 
the modern-min Dox 
evade the religious cere 
the simple girl he is ele 

f becom ne his wite 

of our wedding I am 
me. My lination i 
the horrid little chur 
yokels staring at me, a 
reading.” “ Where ci 

in tow! ‘No—not 
At a registry office. It 
and a more convenient pl 
‘Oh,” she said with 

I be 1 ed excep 

dear friends about n 
nece ty of gou t] 


trifle impatiently ; 


tract, and the A 
much the better.” Fit 
ut priestly benedict 
behavi like the scound 
It Is ble to 
of the Ga bys.’ M K 
not afraid with 
ts flippancy h wed 
riso! | far t 
exat y t ( 
1 Lee 1, t t 
iC to a 
rl ed those ¢ 
mal thie velists 
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The Rose of 
Heart’s Desire 


“f H, Auntie! What a perfectly lovely 
one!” 

Muriel Paley bent down as _ she 
spoke and sniffed long and luxuriously at 
a splendid red rose, one of several blooms 
on a big bush that looked, if anything, even 
sturdier and healthier than the other fine 
plants in her aunt’s magnificent rose garden. 

“It is a beauty,” agreed Miss Paley. 
“And the scent is lovely. Sometimes I 
think that rose is really my permanent 
favourite, though they are all so beautiful 
that I have temporary passions for each in 
tun! Look at this pale pink, for instance. 
Isn't it perfect? It’s a new variety—Taurea 
—and I am immensely pleased with it. But 
so few of the new kinds have the rich, full, 
satisfying scent of the old cottage garden 
roses of my youth. Have you noticed that?” 

“No, I can’t say 1 have,” answered 
Muriel. “But then I haven’t studied roses 
as you have, Auntie. What’s the name of 
this one?” she asked casually as she sniffed 
again at the red, not because she particu- 
larly wanted to know, but because it un- 
doubtedly delighted her aunt to discuss the 
roses that were her hobby and to tell their 
names and special characteristics. 

“You'll hardly believe me,” said Miss 
Paley with a laugh, “but it is the truth— 
I don’t know !” 

“Why, how’s that?” 

“The plant was here when I bought this 
house twenty years ago, and the former 
owner, who was a flower lover but not a 
bit scientific about it 
f half his treasures 


, didn’t know the names 

And although I have 
had ever so many authorities on roses down 
here at various times nobody has ever been 
ble to identify it. ‘It isn’t Hugh Dickson,’ 
they Say, ‘it’s the wrong shape,’ and ‘It isn’t 
quite the colour for J. B. Clarke,’ and so it 
goes on. So to myself I always call it by 
he name old M 


Hanson told me when he 


introduced me to this garden for the first 
“What was that ?” asked Muriel. 
‘ 7 hi R y if Ti ” 4 De . , 
‘Oh. what 


sire. 


!” cried the eid, 


49! 


A Tale of Magic 
By 
Grace Mary Golden 


“There is a tradition (and I find that 
several of my neighbours refer to it quite 
respectfully) to the effect that if you whisper 
a wish into one of these roses you will ‘enjoy 
the fulfilment of that wish, but only so long 
as a petal of the rose remains on the bush.” 

“How exciting ! 
Auntie?” 

“No, my dear. To start with, I’m not 
superstitious. And then I’m sure I should 
never be able to think of anything I wanted 
just for such a short time. If I had a wish 
I should want it granted once and for all! 
But it’s a pretty fancy, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it is.” And Muriel turned back to 
look with new interest at the beautiful crim- 
son velvety flowers that turned their faces 
so confidently to the sun and filled the air 
around with such glorious perfume. 

“Has anyone ever tried that you know 
of?” she persisted. 

I think somebody must have at some time, 
for, as I say, quite a number of people round 
here know the story and seem half to believe 
it. But a true believer would never confide 
in me, you know—I’m such a sceptic.” And 
Miss Paley laughed the big, jolly laugh that 
matched so well her comfortable figure and 
kind, cheerful face. 

Muriel, despite her youth and slenderness, 
was very like her aunt in many ways. She 
had the same fine-cut Paley features, the 
same clear colouring, the same soft dark 
eyes. But whereas the aunt gave one the 
impression of enormous self-confidence—like 
the village blacksmith looking the whole 
world in the face and fearing not any man 

-the niece was generally shy and diffident, 
nervous of strangers and apt to distrust hei 
own powers to a foolish extent. She was 
quite aware that it was silly, but try as she 
would she could never acquire the cheek and 
assurance which seemed to be the birth- 
right of so many girls she knew, and which, 
she thought regretfully, was the only thing 
t 


Have you ever tried it, 


1at could carry one through life really 
comfortably in these pushing days. 

“T ought to have lived a hundred years 
ago,” she used to say rucfully. “I should 
have made a splendid Early Victorian git] 


’ 





THE QUIVER 
but blushes and flutterings are so horribly 
unfashionable nowadays , 


Vith people she knew he was at her ease, 


and she was popular with her intimates, fo: 
she was a nice girl, and clever and amusing 
except when in the grip of the demon sh) 
nes 

But that demon, ala 
hardest and most inexorably when she was 
in the presence of the person on whom she 
desired, above everything on earth, to make 
a good impression. Jack Murray, th 
brother of her old school chum Betty, had 
lately come to mean something in her hi 
that was new and sweet and very, very 
They had known each other fo 
years on and off, and had been quite good 
friends. 
covered that he had grown extraordinarily 
interesting and attractive, and realized with 
a shock that she cared for him. And she 
had a suspicion that he returned the liking, 
from the look she surprised 
and again. 

And then, to spoil it all, she grew devas 
tatingly shy with Jack. She found it impos 
sible to be naturally friendly with him. Sl 


' ] 


gripped her 


special. 


Then suddenly one day she dis- 


in his eyes now 


was abnormally terrified of being “chipped” 


if she should 


about him by facetious friend 


be ordinarily nice to him. She was scared 


his feel 
And thi 


of seeming to run after him in c: 
ings did not after all match hers. 
net result was that she aj 


to freeze towards the poor young man t 


such an extent that he was quite bewildered. 


Sometimes he felt nvineed that she pe 
tively disliked hi 


And poor Muricl, sensing that her change 


of front might 
struggled desperately to behave 
lightheartedly, but only succeeded in be 
coming still more self-con 


even avoiding mecting Jack in a pani 


stricken fashion that would have chilled 


even a more conceited man and made 
reflect that ich active dislil 
rier that would be difficult, if not ir I 
sible, to surmount. For it i only in 

that the heroine’s real o1 med hatred f 
the hero makes him all tl 

win he Es 


more eagel 
Real life is much more ] 

less exciting. 

ake that night in her a 


dainty spare bedroom, where t} 


Lying aw 


stirred the muslin curtains b ht in wit 
it the scent of s I I that b 
below, she thought of R fil 

1 Lit I ] i | N 





peared suddenly 


pression, 
sanely and 


and stilted, 


rose in th 
desire, she knew, and yet 


the thought of winning it so 
She wanted it so much. 


Then half asleep she dreai 


was whispering her need 


heart of a crimson rose, an 
a thought cut across the di 


Only while the petals 
tree! 
She woke up with a gas} 
“Oh, how awful!” she 


darkness, and shivered to 


would be like if one should win 
only to lose him again. Bette 


and take the ri 
him at all. 


lifetir 


“Try to come over again 


said Miss Paley the next day. 


you've got this new post 
] 


will be nice to sce you of 


had the term betore secure 
tureship at Elbridge Colle; 


iscovered that she co 





And she was nearer to the 
had been betore. 


loubtedly a plum from mor 


ol view. 
‘p . , 
] ICK YOUI 


elf a nice bi 


lor your room befor 


aunt, and Muriel needed no 
Pink and red and yellow 


rathered, avoiding  full-] 
those with bud and the 


e ornament of their | 


Miss Paley would have dor 


cut one splendid bloom f 
Heart’s Desire, and then 
poke rithy. 

‘No, thank you, de 
afraid you can't give m«¢ 


lesire. 


T 


, 
en suddenly 
sical thought struck her 


| 
| \ 
‘Why not?” she 


ing down she whispered int 


an opening bud: 
“While your petals r 


| 
hould like to have lots 
confidence, cheek, nerve, 
1 it, just to 
I’m 1 it does 
tt yt of heart 
ng about, [1 e, b 
dor yp too quicl 
yuncL i ,» ul 


WoOl ld could give 


And after that, what: 


int’s house at Eltonl 
4 





her heart’s 


layed With 


yw, anyhow, 
ed that she 


23 
cn sudden 


i on th 
id to th 
} at 7 


it half a 
winning 


week-end 
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THE ROSE OF HEART’S DESIRE 








‘** Why not?’ she asked herself, and bending down Drawn by 
she whispered into the depths of an opening bud ”’ oeney eEONy Saee 


amused at her own silliness when she went we? And how many sane folk touch wood 
in to tic them up when they mention a stroke of good fortunc 
“Why,” exclaimed her aunt as she caught) or avoid walking under ladders? Well 
sight of her, “ what little joke are you enjoy then, Muriel was not really going much 
ing all to yourself? You look positively farther when she let a vague feeling of un 
cheeky!” certainty settle at the back of her mind, and 
Muriel tarted so violently that she when she told herself that it wouldn't actu 
dropped half her bunch, and in bewailing — ally hurt anybody if she behaved as though 
her clumsine he left the remark un her wish might be granted. 
answered She passed the milkman’s on her wa 
But the coincidence was too striking not home. Some time before she had detected 
to make an impression Of course, she that she was getting short measure, but she 
didn’t r¢ uly believe in the old story, had shirked telling him of it. He was an 
but... unpleasant, blustering sort of man, and she 
Well, many of us who are wont to boast did so hate a row about anything, even when 
that we are sensibl people and not a scrap he was entirely in the righi 
“uperstitious feel pleased when we find a “Tl make this a test case,” she said to 


tour-leated clover or meet a black cat, don't herself, and slipping off her machine she 
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THE QUIVER 


marched into the shop without giving her- 
self time to think and addressed the surly- 
looking man who leant across the counter 
very firmly and clearly, fixing him at the 
same time with accusing, indignant eycs. 

“T have had short measure eight times 
during the last month and I have suspected 
it on other occasions,” she announced. “It 
must stop!” 

The man crumpled 
and grovelled. Muriel listened in wonder- 
ing silence to his abject apologies and ex- 
planations. The boys on the round would 
not fill up the measure properly. It should 
not occur again, etc. etc. 

Muriel departed in amaze. Of course she 
could not guess that hers the third 
complaint within twelve hours, and that the 
man was in a panic lest he should be re- 
ported. She knew it must be a mere co- 
incidence, but still—— 

“How funny! How very funny!” she 
said to herself as she rode home to arrange 
her roses all about her rooms 

She had a lecture on that afternoon, and 
she went into the room at two o’clock with 
the curious feeling of elation still persisting, 
and looked at the students before her with 
a new feeling of power. Not that she was 
ever at a loss over anything that directly 
concerned her work; she was a good teacher 
and she knew it. But when she thought of 
her class as made up of individuals, people 
with personalities quite distinct from con 
siderations of history, she was scared of 
them. 





up, changed colout 


was 


And there was one, a girl old as her- 
self, who worried her very much by writing 
notes to her neighbour and carrying on a 


little silent conversation with her during 
the lecture. Muricl had tried time and 
again to summon up her courage to ask her 
to desist. 

“lll do it to-dav,” she told herse] “be 


fore my rose has a chance of dropping.” 
She this reckless m 
lasts,” but it came to the same thing. S 


meant, “while 


tackled the two girls after the lecture, and 
pointed out to them how distracting their 
behaviour was to a lecturer They were 


horribly sorry, frightfully penitent. Th 


had no idea she would notice, they said. 
She did not appear to look in their dit 
tion. The explanation was that one of th 
was rather deaf and S i a 
point in tl lecture, pon the otl 
ribbled down a word two to make it 
clear, She had n t DC Lore but 





did Muriel think that 
front would be 
seats with her? 

“So that’s that,” said Muricl. “Now, is 
there anything else I can get off my mind 
while my luck holds?” 

Yes, there was. She had long wanted t 
ask the Principal whether would re- 
member her if she were asked to recommen: 
a private coach at any time, but she had not 
been able to pluck up courage. To-day shi 
felt she did not mind the Principal (a rather 
awe-inspiring person, it is true 


Miss H in the 


row willing to 


exchange 


she 


or anybody 
else, and she went straight away to try her 
luck. Fortunately, she found the Principal 
in her office, and she proved quite friendly 
and sympathetic. 


1 
} 


“Yes,” she said, “curiously enough, I 
have two requests by me, unanswered, f 
that very thing. They might both do f 


you. She gave her names and addr 
and particulars, and Muriel went off almost 
Boldly 


aled the 


at a run to try to secure the work. 
she approached the first door and px 
bell, feeling no 
doorstep,” as 
luck 
hour 


desire to “dither on the 
she generally did. And het 
held in both Within 
had fixed up for several 
private coaching a 


cases. half 


she hours 
week, work that wou 
sum to her in 
giving her much troubl 
As she came 
second house she ran into Jack Murray. 
“Hallo!” he hailed her cheerily. “ Yow 
looking jolly, as 


add a nice little 


down the st 


if you’d found a fis 
note.” 

Muriel laughed 

“Well, it 
him about t 


equivalent,” c 1, and 
| 


1e coaching. They w 
together, chatting 


ense, and 


and laughir nd ti 


elance at his companion t] \ I ed 





as well ; wondering Th friend] 


Muricl had come back, that w | ! Pei 


now and then Jack stole a 


' 
{ 
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ROSE OF HEART’S DESIRE 





A week before she would almost certainly 

have hesitated, made some excuse, given 
the impression that she hated the idea ol 
coing out with him. It wa certainly very 
queer. 
She enjoyed the evening more than she 
had anything for a long time. The piece 
was good, she had on a pretty frock, and it 
was heavenly to have Jack beside her and 
to be on such good terms with him. She 
was utterly and entirely happy. 

Going home they were rather silent, and 
is they turned out of Elbridge station to 
walk to Muriel’s rooms, Jack slipped his 
arm through hers and she made no protest. 
As they walked through the quiet streets he 
presently summoned up courage and told 


her how much he loved her. Could she 
possibly care just a tiny bit for him? 

And Muriel, with a new shyness that was 
very different from the old and, Jack 
thought, quite adorable, said “ Yes.” 

Their conversation after that was not on 
the whole interesting to outsiders, except 
that at one point Jack remarked: 

“Why were you so haughty with me, 


dearest? Lately I’ve feared you really hated 
| es 
me ! 


“It was just—just shyness,” confessed 
Muriel. “And now—it’s the Rose of Heart’s 
Desire!” 

And she told him the story of her whis- 


pered wish, and they laughed together at 
the idea of anything on earth making him 
love her, or of anything on earth, falling 


petals or falling skies, ever affecting their 
love for cach other. 
“And you,” whispered the lover, as for 


the fiftieth time they said “Good night,” 


“you yourself 
Desire.” 


are my Rose of Heart's 


Despite this wonderful new happiness that 


made it difficult to think about anything 


else, Muriel remembered her promise to go 
to her aunt’s for the next week-end. And 
as she cycled along, quite suddenly the 
thought of the rose began to trouble her. 
The weather all the week had been fair; 
there had been neither storm nor heat to 


ruffle the flowers. A rose in bud on Monday 
might well be not quite fallen by Saturday. 
Supposing—supposing—there were something 

all! True, she had not wished 
for Jack tout court, but the fulfilment of hex 


other absurd wish had had 


m it after 


ymething to do 


with her gaining of that one. Supposing 
she h ul to watch the last few tals fall ! 
She called herself an idiot in good set 


terms, but the trouble remained vaguely at 
the back of her mind, and almost as soon 
as she had greeted her aunt she hinted 
broadly that she would like to go and look 
at the rose garden. 

Her eyes sought the fateful bush anxiously 
as they drew near it. There were no roses 
on it—only unopened buds and a great num- 
ber of cut stalks! 

“Why, Auntie,” she could not help ex- 
claiming, “the Rose of Heart’s Desire! 
What’s happened to it?” 

“Nothing, my dear. 
are no flowers on it. 


Oh, you mean there 
Yes, Miss Austin came 
in directly after you left on Monday and 
begged me for all the scented red roses I 
could spare for an old lady in hospital who 
was longing for some. So I cut recklessly, 
buds and all, and simply stripped 
Heart’s Desire as some of 


poor 


well as the 


others.” 
Then it had 


Muriel ex- 


“Directly after ’'d gone! 
nothing to 1 ip a 
citedly. 


do with cried 

“To do with what?” 
a puzzled voice. 

“Oh, Auntie,” Muriel answered, “you'll 
roar with laughter, but I must tell you. 
Oh, it’s relief! I never thought, 
somehow, of its being picked.” And rather 
incoherently she confessed the whole story 
for the second time. 

But her aunt did not laugh. Very kindly 
and sympathetically she listened, and if she 
smiled it was a tender little 


asked Miss Paley in 


such a 


smile of under- 
standing. 

“My child,” she said, “I think you were 
only very human, and it was a coincidence 
certainly. But I think your access of self- 
~onfidence was really due to your thinking 
that it might happen. Few people realize 
as you when I was 


it, but I was just as shy 
your age.” 

You, Aunt Ethel, shy /” 
‘Yes, really. And 
by teaching me to say to myself ‘Nettles 
sting this month.’ Then I used to go 
straight away and do the thing I dreaded, 
and somehow it was never as bad as I ex- 
Perhaps now that you have begun 
yourself in hand you will end 
bold conceited as your 


somebody cured me 


don't 
pected. 


by 


old 


to take 
being as and 
aunt!” 

Muriel laughed. 

“Well, if I do,” she said, “the charm will 
have worked after all. And, anyway,” she 
ended softly, “I have got Heart’s 
De 


my 
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Pitfalls for 
Lovers 


would repay observant and 
thoughtful persons to-day to study the 
attitude of the world at large toward 
lovers. Unquestionably, that attitude ha 
changed very considerably of late—not be- 
the Great War came and profoundly 
stirred the national conscience, but because 


well 





cause 


men and women everywhere have deepened 
their scientific knowledge and have become 
rational in deductions 
ing things purely emotional. 


more their 


concern- 


Beyond Platitudes 
It is no longer an impressive and soul- 
stirring spectacle to see a 





social 
ethics wave his arms in the air, and cry in 
an ecstasy of 


lecturer on 


exultation with Emerson as 
his peroration: “All the world loves a 
lover!” Similarly, we do not sink back 
in our seats with sighs of satisfaction when, 
at the close of 
muddle and misadventure, we 
to remember: “Th 
never 


matrimonial 
bidden 
of true love 
These platitude 5 
bly have satisfied many mid- 
. affright 1 by tales of mari- 

, but the present generation 
take refuge so easily in cheap 
Rather it wants chapter and 
effect of the present 
Further, it does not 
to explain its 
Indeed, it despi 
exed 


} Y 


a long story of 
are 
course 
did run smooth 
might conceiva 
Victorian mind 
tal disaste1 
aoes not 
generalities. 
verse, the cause and 
emotional confusion. 
ask poets or phrase-monget 


pe rple xit Cc 
vibrant 


es pocts as 
over creatures, whose 
affairs ne of their friends and 
are still the despair of their biographers 
No; it 


modern th 


were the 


guidance of such 
an old friend of mine: 
approache difficul tic 
i¢@ standpoint of Havelock 
Marie Stope and other plair 
psychologi And quite acci 
dentally I picked up my morning paper a 
inutes ago, and I saw that he had 
Written an article 


the 
nkers a 
he invariably lover 
: 

! 


from t Freud, 


few 1 
in it in which he deplored 

yf } nature 
rt of conjugality, remark 
m of wedded 


ignorance 
and the real imp 


roundly youth’s 


iman 


ing that “a voune woman’ dre 


love is ve fre 





A Frank Taik 
By 
Stanhope W. Sprigg 





fore, menacing, while as to the ordinary 
young man, he has scarcely an inkling of 
the highly complex feminine psychology.” 
And he added : 

“Several of our eminent hun 
from Sir James Paget to Prof Starlir 
have insisted on the necd of me it 
for the responsibilities of wedded lif Yet 
cling to the fatal delusion that all we need 
guidance is ‘ natural selection.’ In words 
the mere state of being in love is ec ler 
entirely sufficient for the maint of affect 
during long years of more or less ssful 
married life!” 
Frankly Scornful 

French writers too, ef late, have been 
exceedingly scornful about 
and emotional way in which t verage 
I:nglishman chooses his bride. ey are 
not at all impressed with the old argument 
that it is only an Englishman who know 
in all its richness and fullness tl ining 
of that beautiful word, “Home.” They do 
not see that there is anything particularly 


heroic or worthy of praise in a duke 1 





ing a miller’s daughter, or 
for the hand of a gipsy ma 


old British sentimentalists were wont t 


idealize in their ballad . 
point of fact, frankly scorn{ 

truly British suggestion that ] WV 

for an absence of refinement, cl preju 
lice, and educatian, urgil that t ex 
hould mate within the lim of tl own 
rank or ¢ And they have I 1 
ome British writers that p 

heard recently that parent 


more obvious hand in art! 
marriage 


Why,” it has been a 


lic opi be favourabl to t 
ct pervisi of p { 
tair i a girl’ l 
V I le te the is t | 

it comes to a boy making | 

plunge? Surely one i mportant to tl 

family and the State as the other! Yet the 

latte 1] t t the 
wron { 


| 
| 

















The day ha 
fear the morals of our young people. 


gone by when we need 
The 
day has dawned when we must dread active 
perils to their happiness! Let it be asserted 
quite plainly then that henceforth the mai 
riage of our sons is as 


tears ! 


important to us, 
parents, as the weddings of our girls, and 
parents, have as big a right of 
a claim to be consulted 
We do want to 
arrange marriages, like the parents do in 


that we, 
veto, and as good 


in the final choice ! not 
France, but we do want the fact recognized 
by public opinion that our happiness and 


welfare are oftentimes bound up in the kind 


of girls our sons wed, and that on this 
account our sons should cease to regard 


themselves entirely as free agents, but 
should act with a due sense of responsi- 
bility should hereafter 


realize the practical value of our advice!” 


towards us, and 


Common Sense Wanted 





If, however, 
confront parent 
tion of a life’ 


the pitfalls are serious that 

when it comes to a ques- 
choice for their sons, no less 
pitfalls that confront the 
actual love themselve As the writer 
that I have previously quoted observes, we 
have begun to see that the old guide, 
“Natural Selection,’ is no longer sufficient 
for the best practical ends. It must nowa- 
days be reinforced—but how, and by whom? 

Of course, the obvious answer to this last 
question from many persons would be that 
Religion should be this outstanding and the 


grave are the 


ultimate guide, and undoubtedly Religion 


will, and can, and docs help these young 
people, in a general sense, over many of 
the quagmire Jut is not @& certain prac 
tical philosophy also required? And, if so, 
what is that philosophy to be? Feelings, at 
the best, are treacherous forces to handle— 
treacherous to ourselves and treacherous to 
those whom we love. 


Beware of Emotional Extravagance 





Well, first and foremost, I take it young 
lovers shi ld be ware oO the pitfall ot emo 
t atly days of 


tional extravagance. In the « 
their courtship they find themselves in a 
al exultath n, and, like a 
juite unexpectedly struck a 


State of emot 


miner who ha ( 


reer ot id, tl think their new riches will 
last tol evel that the Vein can nevel be 
exhausted, ‘I however, frankly con 
trary to all human experience but the on 
rush is all y entrancing and so novel that 
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they must be forgiven if they don’t quickly 
seem to realize that a certain natural law 
obtains in things of the spirit; that there 
are vivid reactions; and that nothing lasts 
in the form for ever and for ever 
except the love of God for man. 

We should, therefore, very gently and 
very sweetly teach them to know that the 
sun does not-always shine for any human 
creatures, but that, if they are not spend- 
thrifts, they have got a store of sunshine 
that will last them their life through, pro 
vided they do not squander it or let it suffer 
any treacherous hurt. In other words, we 
should say to them, “Don’t exhaust! You 
must build!” Build in each other’s minds 
and hearts fairy palaces of sweet unselfish 
deeds, gracious sayings, quick understand- 
ings, eager helpfulness. Nobody knows how 
or when the memories of these .gossamer- 
like materials will return, but return they 
will, even in dark hours of conflict with the 
world, till once again they see the fairy 
palace itself that the dear one has built. 


same 


The Peril of Rash Judement 

Another peril to young happiness is— 
rash judgment. Lovers will not wait. They 
will not weigh. They will seldom seek ex- 
planation. And many will not even ex 
plain. They do not realize that very very 
few persons in this imperfect world 
really articulate. Probably they have not 
heard a word said about that pomderous 
bugbear of the old schoolmen—Mixed 
Motives. Yet it is so seldom that persons 
with vivid temperaments can explain why 
they did or said a particular thing, and 
oftentimes they are oppressed with a con- 
sciousness that they have expressed them 
selves almost in a sense opposite to the one 
that they intended. It therefore never does 
for them to jump to a quick conclusion. 
On the contrary, they might tell themselves 
with good effect the old maxim: “We 
pardon all we comprehend—it is only com 
prehension that is difficult! ” 

After all, many young people are fright 
fully shut up. It is the first thing that 





are 


children learn in contact with the rough 
edge of life—to practise fine reserves. In 
deed, many sensitive boys and girls go a 


step beyond this, and deliberate ly give false 
impressions of themselves 
conviction that anybody who really think 


under the sublim 


can sce behind their clumsy utterances and 
reticences. Anyway, they argue, nobody 
take you at your face value. But they are 
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Most people do judge 
and the 
loves them the most. 

I heard once of a girl who was 
mally conscious of this truth, an 
got engaged she emblazoned these lines on 
a card which 





wrong. by appear- 


ances sometimes even one who 


abnor- 
d when she 


was framed and hung over 
her lover’s desk: 
“How shall we judge another— 
We who have never known 
That which is passed for ever, 
And that which might have been! 
Measuring by ourselves, 
Unwise indeed are we! 
Measuring what we know 
By what \ can h rdly sec |” 
Whenever any misunderstanding occurred 
$ 


and let the truth be admitted, misunde1 


standings do occasionally occur between 
young lovers—they used to recall to cach 
other the truth hidden behind these lines. 


At first I thought it all very sentimental 
and very foolish, but now that the girl is 


dead, and | 


ee sometimes the haunted and 


tragic figure of a husband that she has left 
behind (for he buried his heart in _ her 
grave) I am not so sure that her loving 
little warning was such utter foolishness as 
I once had deemed it. Hearts are queet 


things, 
the 


vibrations. 


remember, and nobody knows all 


curious unexpected 


of their 


secret 


Drawing Cheques on the Future 
And talking of that tragic and 





haunted 


man, I should like to bring another point 
forward of which he re; a very effe 
tive reminder. It is thi [I fear that a 
common pitfall amongst young lovers is to 
draw long cheques on the futur They 
should not. The gift of life is not theirs to 


prolong to any extent they desire, and many 
ud, and n y a kind 


ha tened, if one re; 


a word would go un 
deed would be 


that the othe: 


might not necessarily be 
there indefinitely to receive either kindne 
or censure. True, in the first fine flush of 
youth and love's gladne t] ce 





strous and incredible thought, but surely 
it is better to face it when the loved one js 
there, when there is the opportunity to be 


used, than to wait for an overwhelming 


bereavement, in which the stricken 


cries out in vain, “Oh! if I 


known!” to learn its deep und 





sonal significance, 

Decide what it is that Matters 
Indeed, it seems to me that n 
heartache would be saved to ve 
if they decided quite early in cir car 
what exactly were the things that matte 
to each Let them put it to h otl 
frankly “What is it you t 
sund off your life—i e 4 . a 
port, Icce , ease, clothe , Ol f 
It is no good burking the fur 1en 
truths. Not every voung couple is in | 

with love, o1 h cl n 

beautiful ideal of hoime ri b 
seldom admit this even to th B 
it is worth a little trouble to find ou 
\fter all, one can hardly blame the other 
he discovers years afterwards love d 
little portion in her mind, that ré 
ambitions were purely mi 
had never put her to the test And at tl 
same time let him be honest wit e] 


Maybe he will 
pri ed whe he comes to cl 





had ante 


per 


himself, and discovers how ( 
' 
monplace are his most eep 
I 

ambitions and desires! 

For the worst pitfall of that 

er encounter is—Self-lD ptiot It 
not very easily discerned, but it inevit 
uncloaks its unlovely lineamer 
ward And it accounts fer mu f al 
happy wife’s foolish enti 
her own woes and much of a 


husband’s coarseness and 1 


A ri Self-Honesty is imperative 
Crive it no love T 
Pitfall Without it, the 1 t 
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Umdara Ranch. 
come to pass! 
Général. Not a 
Char- 
tered Company managed to get cnough votes 
to return | 


ND even so it has 
Just think of it, 


single representative of the 


lim to the Legislative Council! 
Our wildest hope 
triumph. 
have been elected pledged to oppose the 
continuation of Chartered Company govern- 
ment, 


scarcely pictured such a 
Thirteen out of thirteen members 


[ believe the history of the world 
record of 


the poll. 


holds no other 


such a complete 
Several Chartered 
men wh» have been legislative 
members for 


sweeping of 
Company 
years were resolutely turned 
down. 

Never again can it be sai 


show a front. 


| that we cannot 


united Those who counted 


upon our vacillating tendencies have had 


the surprise of their lives Mashonaland 
was solid for self-government, and Mata 
hbeleland not far behind. There was a lot of 


excitement town, but not much of it came 


our way Only a little bit 
Grimp to the poll in time 
in his vote at 


over getting 
He had to give 
a farm about nine miles from 
his own, and we all thought the time limit 

\ hen ( hip and I arrived 
found to our consternation 
And 
miles under 
the impression that he had an hour to spare. 


Was six o’clock 
bout five we 
that the time limit 


was five-thirty. 
there was Grimp, 


nine away, 
Probably he was dressing in a very leisurely 
fach; : ] 
ishion, adjusting his eyegla 
; 

Dout a tie. We did not 


horse wa 


and fussing 
even know if his 
All Grimp’s animals seem 
to suffer from bad health, and if neithe: his 
bulls nor his do 
likely hi hor e€ Wa 
He migh even be comit in th 


in use 


were sick it was quite 


naut car 
thought! 


drawn by two bullocks—awful 

What was to be done? As 
it was well known which way he would 
vote, no one got really perturbed except Chip 
and me, the assembled voters being chiefly 
Charterites, but we felt something must be 
done at once. Unfortunately a very wet 
between us and him which 
the car could not negotiate, so we could 
not dash off to fetch him. The only hope 
lay in Chip waiting one side of the vlei 
with the car, while Mrs. Newcombe and I 
made ourselves so affable to the member of 
the Rh Police Force who took the 
votes, that he would be inveigled into look- 
from the clock. A third pre 
was to Colland to meet him 
trap and mules, in case he was 
crawling along with any old bullock, in 
which case he was to hurry him into the 
trap and drive for all he was worth to where 
Chip waited in the car. 


vlei stretched 


odesian 


ing away 
caution 
with his 


send 


There was only a 
grace, and for that 
Mrs. Newcombe and i 
One of us watched the 
the other talked to the police 
man, turn and turn about, getting more 
agitated each moment. When there were 
only two minutes left, and our wiles were 
looked at each other in 
dismay, almost ready to weep. And then 
suddenly we heard a wild hallooing, with a 
motor and squeaking, and 
along the rough track came Chip at top 
speed, the dear old motor wobbling about 
and swinging in a frantic fashion. 

“Heavens! he’ll never be able to stop! 
exclaimed Mrs. Newcombe, and I must 
admit I held my breath, for it looked as if 
Chip meant to drive right into the hut on 
to the t p of the poor policem wn 


quarter of an hour’s 
quarter of an hou 
felt we really lived. 
road while 


running out, we 


horn blowing 
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But he pulled up dead just in time, and 
Grimp shot out head first. “Where am I to 
go.... Where am'I to go...” he 
cricd, looking as if he had thoroughly en- 
joyed the scrum, and we fairly hurled him 
into the hut. 

‘Show me where to sign!” he urged the 
policeman who gave him his paper. 

“T mustn’t know,” answered the upholder 
of law and order with great punctiliousness. 

“Oh, dash it all! ” cried Grimp, “when 
there’s only one second to spare, and I’m 
all of a dither, how can | be sure to mark 
the beastly thing in the right place--—” 

The policeman relaxed, and, “Where do 
you wish to mark it, sir?” asked 
soldier. 

“so 


claimed 


the ex- 
govern my elf, of course! ex- 


Grimp, and just as the clock 
struck the half hour, he made his cross in 
the self-government square 

Then we all laughed joyful and went 
to look at 


his spring 


the car. Chip was examining 
and bolts, but he looked mighty 
pleased with himself in a 


told us all about it. ; We 


quiet way. He 
could him 


sce 


coming in a sort of dreamy fashion over the 
veldt, with his hors« biting at a @gYra here 
and a grass there, you know the style, and 
Grimp swavyit azily to the lurche ad 


lights and things, and we 
shouted at him an 


mirine the blu 


} iW the 


| horn and 
kicked up a devil of a noise, and he just 


flicked old Pegasus and waved the 


whip 


and came on at a jog trot. Then Colland 


bounced down upon him and I could see 
that at first Grimp was inclined to argue, 
but evidently Colland used a little strone 


backed by a good swish at 


language, 


Pegasus, which astonished him so, that he 
bolted across the vlei Il had my engine 
going and my foot on the accelerator, and 
moved forward, so Grimp just had to fall 
out of his own trap and fall to the car 


to manave tix 
could. 

the end, of course, his 
little bit, 
les everywhere, except in plit 
at Bulawa 


bit of 


leaving his piccar outraged 
Perasus as best he 


And _ in 


didn’t m 


vote 
itter 
big majorit 


one 


Vote 


yo, but we enjoved our Hitt] 


yed little 
agitation and felt distinctly better 


Since I last wrote to you, th of ¢ 
nice yuune men up here have t« ed 
It is good news. Of all things the count 

} ‘ 1 } 
nee j n I thir } c come 
4 + \ +] ] ' ° 
t t ‘ © ¢ en I ilVi 
‘ ‘ f 





woman need suffer the horro1 f lone 


that I did. if she has a moth nda 
to go to when she feels ill o1 
ota change. ()t course, none ol 

$ 


near, but near enough to hav 


parties and dances and picnics « onally, 
and to form a little community of our cwn 
which may result in roads, telephones, and 
probably a store 

It is a very wonderful and interestin 
thing to see a country come into bein; \ 


fc Ww 


but wilderness 


years ago there was nothing uy] 


b rea 
of a remote day when it would be a cheer 
civilized area. .And behold, eat 
the face of the land is changing so fast it 
almost takes one’s breath av We ir 
likely to have the ulwa ut 
and already golf links are | Le 
the asbestos mine. I don’t kr t I 


particularly glad. I have 


when I like peace best of all ar 


friend of the kopje top in 
is the root of all evil,” civil 
money, and the evil 1 ire to f 

But if we can keep out bigotry 
cant, dogma, ritual, and a f 
that sort, I think we can 
ilteT 1 fashion: a4 
he me the bhi t tle « 
country Anvhow, it 1 | 
Pip, and I for af . 7 
you man, inheriting o 
their most inter 

of the b ( 


down as one 
ywners in th i \ 
Mary thinks telephones and 


poil everything, b 
dull moods I expect ( 
to rit rup frie | 


pace We have sel 
he now lear t 
1 ( } M 
1] } 1t least } 
hall not +} ' 
d I (iene . 
wedd } t 
It ‘ | 
! 


and one held on and dre 


e ace 
< 
Mon 
mea 
( 
,¢ 
f 
that 
etthi 
he 
J 
eli 
OLLY 
f 

















but I suspect it is meant he the acme of 


schoolboy admiration. 

We are having a busy time putting things 
away for our long absence, as the damp in 
the wet season is so ruinous, and the moths 
and things eat up all they can. Grimp is 
looking very forlorn. I fancy if only a nice 
virl came along just now, he would propose 
within the hour, and marry her within the 
week. I wish she would come. It is an 
unnatural life for a man to dwell alone in 
It may be peaceful, and he 
may escape a lot of bothers, but I have a 
ereat belief in the wholesome discipline of 
matrimony, and I am inclined to think even 
if it is unhappy it is worth while. 


the wildernes 


Single people of cither sex seem to become 
stunted in some way, and self-centred, and it 
good for them ito be shaken out of their 
grooves—at which I laugh, Général—I hope 
ou are going to be very gently shaken out 
f yours ! 

The journal is practically finished now. 
I hope it ha fulfilled its object and been 
interesting to you both. I look forward to 
arrying it on verbally, but not with Chip 
present! He always joins in with some little 
silly correction and spoils everything ; 


£5 you 
know the sort, I’m sure. In the middle of a 
thrilling narative I say “it was three 
Yclock” and Chip says “No it wasn’t, it 
vas half pa { 

If I rive him half a chance, he cottons on 
and finishes the tale for me, but I have 
volved a “look ” that nips him in the bud. 
I had to do it in self-defence. But best of 
all will be to leave him at his club, for I am 


me of those wives who never shine when 


their spouse is present. There are many of 
Haven't vou noticed it? I uppose it is 
ist pe lin the holiday mood with the 


ommonplace, and acts much the same for 
oth, I am 


linner invitation 


firm believer in_ separate 
but, of course, it is tire- 


me about the taxi—what! 
Well, spare us a thought on your wedding 
day, all ours will be with you. 
Adieu. 
XI 


Umdara Ranch 
H me! It seems a decade since I last 
Wrote \nd 1] suppose it is about 
four months! 
You deat men, I have loved your letters 
and found them hx Ipful, but T had no heart 
and no time to answer them. 
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You knew how Chip died; for the moment 
there seemed nothing else to say, only things 
to do. 

Ife only regained consciousness once. It 
was like a match struck in a dark room, a 
wavering flicker, a moment of illumination, 
and then a greater darkness. But he krew 
me, I have that joy. He looked full into my 
eyes and said: “J shall stay near you 
always.” 

No one quite knows how the accident 
happened. 

There was a mounted policeman here, and 
his horse was a nasty unmanageable brute. 
Chip had to take him to a kraal, and on the 
way a jackal got up. Of course, Chip gave 
chase with all the dogs. The ground was 
rocky and dangerous, and the policeman’s 
horse did not like it. It plunged and 
swerved violently. Chip turned back to 
sce if he could help, and suddenly the 
horse bolted. Chip seems to have tried 
to bar its path, and it charged full at 
him, knocking him and his horse to 
the ground. His head struck a rock and 
concussion followed. Fortunately they were 
not very far away, and we got him home 
quickly ina hammock. The policeman took 
one of our horses and rode post haste to 
the nearest motor car and sent the owne1 
flying off for a doctor. We arrived in the 
middle of the night, but by then Chip had 
passed on. 

We had a beautiful sunset burial service, 
with all the ranchers and hundreds of 
natives, his favourite horse and the dogs 
and cats. It was all according to my wishes. 
\ certain lovely kopje with a western aspect, 
and the committal at the beautiful hour just 
before sunset, when the sky flies pennons of 
elory and the earth turns peacefully to rest 
And all the time I thought how what was 
sunset for us was sunrise for others, and ] 
knew that though his dear body was revet 
ently put aside when the light was failing, 
his soul had gone out to meet the greatest 
sunrise it had ever known. 

It is my hope that this beautiful kopje 
may be accepted as the burial ground of out 
district, standing as it does so high above 
all the surrounding country —so high above 
the clash of warring creeds, so remote from 
and the first body 
given into its keeping the shell of a fearless 


worn-out convention 


soul who left behind a record of simple 
truth and honesty and kindliness gteatet 


than many a more stirring record of lauded 


deeds, And also a soul ol rare open- 
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mindedness, willing always “to send his 
heart a little farther than his eyes.” 

I do not want to dwell On hi period, 
now that at last I have found time 
but to tell why I 
about coming hom« 
eemed to think that I must be 
hurried on to the first boat, in order to get 
to Pip, and all the neighbours 
ordinarily kind about promising to 
after things. The tendency of my 
was to get me to 
comingly in 
darkened softly, and in due 
course ship me off to England. All of 
which is entirely contrary to the tenets of 


to write, 


you changed my plan 


Iveryone 
were extra 
look 
friends 
town, drape me be 


black garments, shut me in 


rooms, speak 


my faith and Chip’s 

Chip has gone to that glorious sunrise, 
wanted I am sure for some important work 
for which he has been specially trained 
My part at present is to carry on hi 
here in a stewardship for Pip, 
nothing he achieved is lost. | 
that in black clothes and darkened rooms 
with sorrowful mien running away to Eng- 
land. 

Those are old 
pioneers of thought 
destroy It must not matter how much 
people’s sense of fitne is outraged. No 
one’s sense of fitness really matters except 


work 
that 
shall not do 


and ee 


conventions which all 


new must seek to 


one’s own. I know that Chip would hate me 
j and 
expect d of me 
I don't people will say 
has to 


to give way to tears 
| 


moaning just 


yecause it 1s — because if 
I did not care. 
be big enough not to mind what 
say don’t think so and to 
simply the guidance of one’s 
heart. So IT am not 
I am w 


One 


people you 


follow own 


wearing black at all 


ring my ordinary tunic and 


breeches, with a black band on my arm, and 
when someone comes with a long face 


and begins to stammer some awkward sen 
tence of commiseraticn, I say: “Don’t think 
of it like that. To me Chip has only gone 
on ahead a little while, for some very good 
and it is splendid for him to see 
the wonder of the 


reason , 

new day so oon 

Of course, a_ great 
b 


. many are shocked, 
and doubtf 


1 about my brain; but what 
loes that matter! I could tell them if 
I liked that I know how splendid it is for 
Chip, by his own telling, but that might be 

king too much of them, and defeat m1 


reat longing to teat 


i 


vn ends: which is a 


he ily trappin of death we 
1 te cum t nd the con 
: ind the horror of lone 





and separation, by turning the mind 
possible to dwell upon the 


to the one who has passe 


as tar as gal 
We walloy 
over deathbeds It is alw 


d on, 


in selfishne 


ur loss and our sorrow that holds pre- 
cedence How much better i 


f every stricke 
left behind said: ‘“] 


her, it is 


human loved him or 
splendid to think of their gain, 
[ simply must be busy 
will be pleased 
doing : 

I si , ; 
has been an angel of help to me all along, 
and he said: ‘Well, I’m not sure that |] 

like it overmuch if I saw my f 
cheerful and busy and no time t 
he d a tear! * . 2s 

But I am glad to tell that 
amazingly 


loing thi 


gs th 
and proud to see 1 


id something of this to Grimp, 


hould 


alway 


impressed by the way Chip 


helping me. And this is the 1 t wonderf 
and beautiful thing of all Every ever 
I go to my beautiful kopje at inset, 


sit quite still, and Chip tells me exa 
what to do on the 


inything 


ranch I do not 


o clumsy as inspirational writing 


or mediums, or spirit-rap It ll ment 
conversation, without effort, and without the 
need of any third mind Sometimes we 


laugh together, and always what he tells 
right. I } 

wrote of before, and I tell him exactly wl 

| 


me 1 have the \ T manager 


to do. Also I have the most amazing 

fluence over tthe boys Chey re nev 
troublesome with me, and I t cho 
but be fond of them. They are like faithf 
dogs, waiting upon my lightest sign. Y¢ 


speak of the loneliness in your letter, and 


is lonely the moment I let doubt ep i 


But as long as I am sere that Chip 1s né 
me nd keep tight hold of this be 
her I am talking about other tl 
t mind retains the serenity I have o1 
the mountain top, and nothing « il i 
Indeed, there are w 
when I know a joy greater than I e\ 
kne before, and when in mysterk 
way Chip is nearer than he ¢ “i I 
There can be no misunde t in th 
new comradeship, no di TI 
e of perfect love and ] 
too wonderful for we An awart 
pres | too. I 
hap meday I shall see | or hear | 
\ c He i ot only « ely kop) 
é erywhere where I Sometim 
veep in the night, how Id I not? a 
the e comfs me f rnd te Ic m 
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told me that no joy on earth is equal to the 
ecstasy we can know there, and that he is 
able to bear the separation because he sees 
into the future, and knows just why it is 
and what joy will result from it. And some- 
times through my tears there steals a sense 
of exaltation beyond all power of description 
and then I know that I am blest far—far 
beyond any separated lovers of earth, who 
cannot even communicate mentally, and are 
so full of anxiety as to whether it is well 
with each other. 

I think perhaps this sense of exaltation is 
a foretaste of what we might all of us have 
on earth if we could but get rid of our 
misguided, misdirected, hopelessly awry old 
world, and let the new heaven and the new 
earth of simple love come. “Thy Kingdom 
must surely mean just this: Christ’s 
Kingdom of Love, where everyone does not 
trample and struggle in wild efforts after 
worthless things; but tries to live according 
to His teaching in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Not “goody-goody,” doleful lives, but full 
of laughter and light and joy and good 
fellowship. 

If only we 


mye 
CUE 


could get away from the 
churchiness of religion, and rid our minds 
of the effeminate-faced 
Jesus and white-bearded old men; and could 
see a glorious young prophet 


old pictures of an 


playing polo 


perhaps—why not? Or romping with 
hildren in Hyde Park—-why_not? Telling 


them fairy stories while they hung on His 


ps—why not? Surely anything is better 
than the old, outlived conventions, if only 
it brings Him nearer, and makes Him our 


inderstanding friend. 


o 


I am very anxious that Pip should have 
as free a start as possible, and so I propose 
to take him away from school at sixteen 

nd let him come out here, and we will 


manage the ranch together, with Watson to 
help us. We can do some reading together 
in the evenings, and study as much natural 
history as possible, for I think, with “Tar 
an,” that humans learn 
about “fair play 


) 


may a good deal 
” from animal I feel that 


ip may have a great future before him here. 


I 
} 
I 


He will own a lot of beautiful land, and 
shoald derive a good income from it. It is 
my hope that he will take a part in govern 
ng and prove a leader He will not need 
book-learning for that so much as experience 
[men and affairs, and the in pirations ot a 
healthy outdoor life 

[ want him to see for himself how much 
Chip helps me, so that he may grow up to 
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look upon Spiritualism as perfectly normal, 
if practised in faith and humility, instead 
of something only uncanny and dangerous, 
as is the common attitude at present. But 
a man I least expected it from gave me 
a nice thought yesterday. He said: “You 
know I always think when one is bothered 
about a decision and decides to sleep on it. 
that it is, in the main, allowing some 
spiritual agency to give us advice. Some 
times when I can’t get a letter worded as I 
like, I just leave it till morning, and always 
it becomes perfectly simple.” 

Anothe1 “I believe it is quite 
possible to communicate with the departed, 
but I always think we might so easily inter- 
fere with their work and perhaps delay them 
in their progress.” But surely they are 
better able to regulate that than we are, and 
it is not a reason to delay progress on this 
plane, if we need their help. Chip has not 
yet told me what work he is doing, but | 
believe he will tell me, and meanwhile his 
help to me is a remarkable manifestation 
for all of us round here. I do not think 
anyone should study Spiritualism merely out 
of curiosity, but when there is a meed for 
help, and a possibility to give help to an- 
other, then I think one should approach in 
faith and learn all one can. 

In two or three 
will 


through 


one says: 


months young Watson 
learnt so much about the 
me that, with Grimp to watch 
things, I think I can safely come. home 
to be with Pip until he is sixteen. Then I 
should like to take him for a three months’ 
tour in Europe and bring him out here for 


three or four years. After that another tow 


have ranch 


further afield. You will see how I plan to 
fill my life with interesting doing, instead 
of just being—even as now in my great loss 
I try to throw myself heart and soul into 


this manifestation which is mine, and its 
accompanying work, that I may have little 
time to mourn my inevitable loneliness. 

It will be a great joy to come and 
you both, and I think I must reserve all 


my news until then. 


see 


My hands are very, 
very full of work, and my brain of planning, 
so there is small time to scribble. Yet how 
I wish I could tell everyone of how, if we 
will only tune our minds aright, death can 
bring our dear ones nearer instead of takings 
them 


awav, and can give them to us in a 
completen we scarcely dared to dream of 
before. 

I believe that there is a passion of longing 


for this on the other side, and that is why 


> 


) 
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the interest in Spiritualism is spreading so 
rapidly. It is not an erotic aftermath due 
to the strain of the war. It is the immense 
volume of longing engendered by those 
millions of souls who passed over so sud- 
denly, and by those millions of mourners 
left behind, breaking down the barriers. 

We seem to have entered an age fot 
barrier-breaking, don’t we! I am so glad. 
No doubt there will be much bitter heart- 
burning and probably blood-letting, but I 
believe in the end we shall have advanced 
enormously. I am reminded of Victor 
Hugo’s words: “The brutalities of progress 
are called revolutions, but when they are 
ended, this fact is recognized, the human 
race has been chastised, but it has moved 
onwards,” 

As arace we English seldom seem to move 
anywhere without a good hard push. Have 
you noticed it? The Titanic and the Wara- 
tah must go down before we put wireless 
installations on all our ships. Nothing but 
the Boer War would have made us bring our 
army up-to-date to withstand Germany. It 
took a European War to make us take 
flying seriously. I believe there are millicns 
of pounds’ worth of water power going to 


waste every year, but I suppose it will re- 
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quire a revolution before we cope with the 
miners’ strike by using it. Certainly no 
great advance comes easily, and I do not 
know why we should expect Spirituatistic 
Revelations to be had just for the asking. 
It must mean some preparation and a good 
deal of warfare, for nothing worth having 
seems to be had upon any other terms. 

I have heard from Pip again, about the 
glorious time he had with you both at his 
half-term, and how he is counting the weeks 
to his next visit. I don’t think I have 
mentioned Mary, but you can guess what a 
comfort it is to have her here. She tries 
to help with the ranch, but not a very 
great success, as she has a rare faculty for 
getting lost. If she goes out of sight of the 
homestead she seems to turn round three 
times and lose herself Then the lordly 
Chezura dashes off to look for he1 
get our dinner at any old hour. 

It is now the hour to mark the boys’ 
tickets and I can see their black expectant 
faces collecting outside. 


, and we 


God bless you both for your dear letters. 
You may be sure I am longing to see that 

happy home @ trois—and expect to do so 

very soon. In the meantime, Good-bye. 


(The End) 
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Our New Seriat 


1 have much pleasure in informing my readers that our New Serial, commencing 
in next month's number, is being contributed by Horace Annesley Vachell, the 
Author of “ Quinneys’,” “ The Soul of Susan Yellam,” etc. 


The story introduces the delightful character of Adam Issell 
by trade, philosopher by instinct—and thoroughly impracticable 
delightful character of Miranda, his daughter, who, in order 


wall-paper designer 
° also the even more 


to save the family 


fortunes, decides to earn her own living—as a parlour-maid ! 


Miranda is much too good-looking and too distinguished for 


a parlour maid, and 


complications are bound to follow, as they speedily do, for Colonel Somervell’s son 
y 3} y ’ 


falls in love with her, and the question is 
my readers ; 


I] am sure all my readers will enjoy it. 
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- But I must not spoil the plot for 


; it is a delightful story, full of piquant situations and quaint philosophy. 
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HE wild thither, a wolf without a home range, 
beasts have searching for a suitable locality in which to 
ran y settle. 


methods of inter- A cub wandering thus, or even an old 
communication, wolf changing its quarters, invariably 
that is, of leaving carries something in its jaws. It may be the 


messages for one _ last thing he killed, a prairie dog or even a 
another, and in frog, or ‘again it may be some thing utterly 
the study of wild useless, such as the sole of an old boot, a 
nature we often chunk of rotten wood, or a cast-off sheep 
find that an horn. Fora while he carries this treasure, 
animal possesses then tires of it and drops it on fancying 
some curious something else. So the same old sheep 
a t habit, for which horn may be carried for hundreds of miles 
we are at first over the prairies, one wolf taking it up after 
z : unable to account, another has discarded it, and to each wolf, 
} : Studying the in turn, it tells its story. 
matter more It is thus that a wolf, penetrating a new 





closely, it is very often found 

, though probably the 

inimal does not know why it 

| practises this strange habi t, 

the instinct that prompts it 

has for its purpose the leaving of a distinct 

sign which othe of the species, passing 
later, can read and understand. 

Take, for example, a curious habit of the 
wolf, the jackal, and the fox. Most men of 
the prairies are familias in autumn with the 

ght of the long-limbed wolf cub, trotting 
rom ridge to ridge, and betraying by his 
very poise of head and manner of progress 
that fe is a tranecl 















“> 


strange country—an NE sted 4 
Ishmael and a wan a 

derer, A cub of that agen 
season, he been 
driven out by his 
Parents now that he is 
old enough to fend for 
h mself, and so he lopes 
aumlessly hither and 


‘*A cub wandering thus invariably carries a 
something in its jaws” a en ae 
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‘*The old badgers stretch themselves to their 
full height, raking the bark ” 


leaves behind a number of 
that any wolf following can read 
The creature its ] 
thine it has 
with its body scent that it retains that 
long after the trail is 


country, scent 


sions 


blaze trail, as it were, th 
rated 
scent 


wiped out by wind, 


carried being s satt 


rain, and sun. And the wolf in the rear, 
finding the article, is at ar rate able to 
decide the chief question concerning the 


wolf ahead. If the latter be 
like himself, he is not 

tells him that the person 
attractive lady wolf, 


little 
hot-footed, and a happy 


a gentleman 
interested, but if the 
ahead 
he 
marriage 


sign is an 


then may 
follow 


result, 
Thus each wild de 


guides others, as he 
guided, by this 
of value 


himself i remarkable habit: 
and it 
because it serves to bri 
it i 


movement 


to the species not only 
the sexes together, 


but because able to influence throughout 
of the whole wolf populace. 
and the old, wise 
xpect, the 


inexperienced 


the 
Famine befalls the land, 


avi ¢ 


wolve knowin what to ¢ 


first 


are 


to leave, while 


youngsters hang on till they are actually 
faced with starvation Then it is that the 
blazed trail leads them to a land of new 
promise, and so the ise | e the trail for 





the foolish, till the foolish in turn grow 


, and mark out the 
behind. 

Che wild dogs, however, ar 
po sessing a 


telegraphy. 


wise roae for thos 
not alone in 
universal system of 


Almost all 


Wireless 


animals have such 


systems, but only in the case of the most 
intelligent are they sufficiently developed 
to have caught man’s notice. In the hills 


and forests of our own island one finds her 
and there the signs of the pas 
the badger. 


sing of Brock, 
One may find a whole family 
not, one 


living together, but as often a 


eventually discovers that the signs are made 
by an old dog badger, living in solitude 


Possibly he has loved and lost: probab! 
he has never been able to find a wife, for it 
would seem that there is vayS a super- 


fluity of gentlemen in the rank and file of 
the badger population 

All badgers have recognized 
posts—probably the trunk of a pine 
and thither the family 


fine nights that they happen 
The old 


ambles o1 


badgers stretch themselves to their 





full height, raking the bark, and the you 
sters leave their marks lower down, eacl 


according to its reach and statur 
o the 


cratching post there is generally 


rubbing place, the trunk of a fallen treé 


in edge of rock, against w h they rub the 
backs just as a dog is fond of doing. TI 
little plot of ground is a re nized rer 
vous, and there are reasons to think that 
is of value to the badger: Lys othe 
immediately meet the eye 

The old dog badger, 
many such places, at « 
idvertises his stature, and g 
elf leaves the scent of his pi ng. M 
over, he searches for the scratching pl: 


of other badgers, and there, too, 





his sign in case any should | el 
Then some day, perhay i. he finds that a! ttl 
lady badger has seen fit to ¢ his calli 
place with her presence she too has 
marked her topmost reach e too ha 
rubbed her back on the protruding ledg 
where he has rubbed hi \ often 
o diligently. Then, of c 
over himself,” and does not rest t fit 
her 
So the cratching place t 
are t rec n | 
the r the ( < thei 
t ] ry! 
he | ve even! tant in maki 
n wcine 


Adjacent 























castor scent glands for that purpose. 


When 
, young beaver is driven out 


a from his 
colony, probably because the king of the 
colony sees in this strapping youngster an 
inevitable rival, the homeless one wanders 
off till at length he finds a creek which he 
for a future 
city. There is plenty of aspen and willow, 
and the banks are of clay formation, clay 
being excellent for the building of dams. 
So the ambitious youth sets to work to dam 
the creek; but not till he has succeeded in 


eetting 


considers suitable as the site 


together a home—i.e. in having 
formed a pond large enough to provide a 
place of sanctuary for himself and someone 
Se not till h 
plete, does he advertise for a wife. 


goes into the 


first bank burrow is com- 
Then 
business whole-heartedly, 
aving his castor signs, specially provided 
r the purpose, all up and down the creek, 
ind particularly at the water 
vl homeless 


meeting's 
vhere other beave1 like himself, 
are apt to pas 

Then, having done everything possible, 
aving said in so many words——“ Now step 
along, young ladies! Here’s a home waiting 


for you! "—he calmly returns to his dam, 


and proceeds forthwith to enlarge and im- 


prove, 

But, in due course, the advertisement 
brings a response, for one crimson dusk the 
entleman beaver beholds a_ coy little 


madam, sitting in the middle of his dam, 
and pretending to be entirely unaware that 
there is anyone within earshot He swims 


} 
} 


ip to her, and when she has shown het 


irprise the two nibble each other’s faces, 
fter which they are evidently free to regard 


ach other at least as fellow citizens. A 


r two later, passing that place, one 
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‘The gentleman beaver beholds 
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a coy 
Madam sitting in the middle of his dam”’ 
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very likely finds that the peaceful little 
valley is now a lake, supported by yards of 
dam, and in place of the bank burrow 
in which the two started life, there are now 
many lodges, about the thresholds of which 
are the imprints of many small feet. 

As the wild dog has his scent signs and 
the badger has his scratching posts, and the 
beaver has his castor signs, so the weasels 
have their musking places, and the deer 
have The otters are 
perhaps the most nomadic of al] our wild 
creatures, and though we may be led to 
think that an otter lives at a certain pool, 
we must not imagine that it is always the 
same otter. ‘True that there may always be 
an otter on and about that stretch of river, 
because it happens to be particularly suited 
to the requirements of these animals, and 
consequently one moves into it immediately 
its previous tenant moves out, yet so far as 
I can judge, though far weightier authori- 
ties may hold different views, no otter ever 
remains in the same place more than a few 
days, except, of course, in the case of a pair 
of otters having young. 


their mud-wallows. 


Normally the otters come from the sea, 
and back to the sea they go, and many of 
them that spend the summer far inland, 
seeking their food in the lonely glens and 
corries, winter in the fastnesses of the sea 
crags, where the water never freezes, and 
are always well-conditioned fish 
to be caught. 

So far as I know the 
recognized system of sign-writing, but nature 
has made provision fo1 


where ther 


have no 


otters 


their marriage in 


another way. When late autumn comes, 


the dog otters of a family wander off— 


launch themselves into the great world of 
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laughing waters on that immense journcy 


which only death will terminate; but the 
she otters of the family do not travel far 
from the scene of their birth. There all 


h 


winter they manage to keep alive, thoug 
the trout become so poor and so much given 
to hiding that very hard times may befall 
the little lady alone with inexorable 
nature. She may even approach the village 
to explore the rubbish heaps, and I have 
watched her at midday as [ stood on the 
highway above—diving in and out between 
the ice teeth in search of trout. 

But there the 


night, when the 


finds he - 
mist wraitl 


dawning spring 


and one joyou: 


> 
beat upon the alders and the forests are 
astir with a multitudinous drip-drip-drip, 
some knight errant, fresh run like a salmon 
from the sea, also finds her, and great are 
the frolics that occur under the _ starless 
skies. Thus nature sces to it that the best 
rivers always have their otter families, 
while the young females are helped by the 


example of their parents as to the best 
breeding dens. 
So when your puppy insists on carryl! 


disreputable-looking bone when 





° a“ 
he is out for a walk with you ” 
and suppos ) ,O S =f 4 as 
ind uppo ed to be on his be dnt” 
behaviour, he does not do it 2 
merely to surround himself by ) 


a halo of glory in the ey 
of the other dogs; he 
is obeying af instinct 
as Old as the hills and 


the 


immutable 


as 


iVens. Lhe 
i treading 
ground ; 


lew 
and ins hi 
infant brain i 
the native in- 
stinct to blaze 
his trail as he 
So much for 
love 
The 


creatures that 


hature’s 


notes. 





belong essen- 
tially to the 
MNene.¢ MEge-°. ce region ot 
great dis- 
“It begins in Texas and | 
1ces 1 
ends in Alaska— coyote = pay 
1 ] 
answering coyote with dditional an 
the setting of the sun”’ perhaps more 








important ways of finding each other 
The hares have abnormally developed 
scent glands, without which they would 


be unable to locate each other where the 


coming together of the sexes is most nex 
sary—that is, where thi 
individuals are few and far 
between, and the speci ‘ 
in danger of extermina- ts 
tion. By these glands on ae 
hare is enabled to find RN 
another even though mil 
of broken country & 
lie between them. 4 Ai 
The coyot ( 4! sae 
another j if 
creature of nf the great dis- 
tances, ha gh its good-nig 
song lt p) begins in Tex 
sak iswering co 
y ith t { 
t] in, t t ole coyo 
universe, Over t nds of 
miles of prau nd crag 
bound together in so 
intercourse by a telegraph 
vstem m \ u 
whi links the ni } 
is Ca h J ] i] I y 
bours live, or wanderin 
inset, to take tl if A 
be it note 1, all these r 
purpose, if not for « | 
of bi ib t the 1 
\s for t ctu 
sens i ' 
id cert | 1] t 
the lower ord of 1 
little tleman 
1d who fell | 
the next cage t | 
daintiest morsels of t 
for het Her appet t 
more lhe gave the 1 t t 
man in charge of tl tt 
the male fox was t 5 
moved | t C% ‘ t \ 
they found that he t 
eat yr evi thir t t 
h oi! e f ] ld « 
' 
In t cnd 1 t 
I it 1 t 
; : 














d 
d 











ee, because the vixen knocked him 


about so mercilessly. 
Some creatures remain mated the season 


} 


round, some merely for the brief period of 


the honeymoon. Some have many wives, 


some only one. All the wild dogs are 


monogamous, and when circumstance pel 
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dividual packs, and never meet, save as 
casual acquaintances, till the next sprins 
bids the leaves to bud and the flowers to 
bloom and the brooks to maki’ merry among 
the pebbles. Some of them have many 
Wives 


, and these are usually the most gor- 


geously attired of all springtime gentry, as 


mits, the mates stick together for life. well they need to be notably the cock 
Badgers, beavers, otters, roe deer, and many — pheasant and the lordly black grouse of th 
others, observe what we might call the bracken slop 
So the wild birds and beasts may be 
/ , ee divided into three cl. 1) Those who 
/ , a oe wed ene wife and are faithful through life 
f (2) tho who wed one wife, and are faith 
ful only for the passing of the season; and 
(3) those who wed many wives and are 
faithful at no time. As to which of the 
three is best able to hold its own in times 
of misfortune it is hard to say. The power 
to survive seems to be 
dependent on other 
factors than mating 
habits, but sad to re- 
late. it is the rule for 
those who come under 
the first heading to be 
he first to lay down 
their arms and retire 
from the field when 
misfortune befalls 
their land. They may 
recover later, becaus« 
1 f mat they are the most 
ge laws, hare civilized; they may in 
abbit the wil red end outlive the 
eer the Scot polygamous, for bein 
i , W th more civilized 
heep, obser lay u learn to adapt 
Whatever | Wi th elves to the 
whom I will in . Red orde but I 
] ppy imm , y from repeat that bird’s or 
the care ; ty animal’s powers of 
that fo] rvival ale decided 
Am the th by other causes than 
birds of pre e pl It} mating habits 
cally , on Naturally the fittest 
vat wed for ] Mal SUIVive Generally 
othe re ful to the fitt ire the most 
each ot for +) ivilized, and, in the 
pring ; sun wild, civilization be- 
mer; in th itun with some kind 
the gentl n tl ‘* Great are the frolics that occur under Of Gomer taane Se Tae 
( fol 1 the starless skies ”’ riage bonds 
a ae 2 
y ¢ ¢ A 





Should we Take 


the Sporting Chance ? 


“Heroic daring is the true success.” 


E. B. BROWNING. 


S there an individual who has not faced 
this question—the problem otf the 
ing chance? It comes to in every 
at all times and seasons—gencrally 
as a surprise visit, bringing with it a sudden 
and unexpected opportunity. It takes 
unawares. We are never ready for it. 

It may be a big affair, offer 
our whole life and take us into a larger 
world altogether, or it may be a smaller, 
though more or less important matter. But 
whatever it is risk attached to 
it, not be a sporting 
chance. 


sport 
us 


guise, 


us 


ing to change 


there is a 


otherwise it would 


One thing certain about it—it is always 
very alluring. Our first impulse is to seize 
it, to throw caution and cold prudence to 


the winds, close our minds to any alterna 
tives, and grasp this chance before it takes 
to itself wings and flies away. 

If it happens to be a big opportunity, then 
it is doubly attractive. It calls us to climb 
right out of the rut where Fate 
have entrapped us, to venture forth into un- 
beaten tracks, to drop the shackles of foolish 

onventions, make-believe, and _ shallow 


secms 


to 


hypocrisies and dare to be ourselves in 
simple honest living, without any shams and 
pretences. At rare times it calls us to the 


heroic, to the noble life the 


ficing idealist. 


ot self-sacri 
And always it opens before us wide vistas 
of freedom where one’s m« 


nental and spiritual 
powers have room to grow and develop. It 
is a chance of sailing into the unknown, of 
trying new ventures, perhaps of secing new 
lands and peoples. It appeals to us strongly 
because it points a way to get out of our 
selves—the everyday stereotyped thoughts 


and actions which are encrusting our minds 


like barnacles on a rock It is an oppor 
tunity of getting away from “the long 
monotony that kills.” It points to freedom 
and a con enial atmo phere. 

In fact, the sporting chance is a challeng: 
f Fate to us—to do and dare, and possibly 
{ in 





A Plea for Pluck 
By 
Mona Maxwell 


Over-caution Applies the Brakes 





Then that enemy of all enterprise, over. 
caution, comes along and whispers all 


of uncomfortable things in ou 
out the big risk we are taking 
alternative 


ears —points 
and the grim 


if the venture does not succeed, 
paints the picture of dire disaster in th 
most lurid colours. Tells us plainly that 
we are giving up a certainty f an unce! 
tainty, and how much wiser it would be t 
leave well alone, to be content with a sure 
billet, a steady income, and a sate though 
humdrum existence. 

To carefully look at every e of the 
question is, of course, quite | tical an 
necessary, but to proceed to gi too 1 
attention to possible failure is another mat 
ter. ‘These tiresome and threatening “ifs 
are bound to obtrude themselves. Ws 
realize with a chilly shudder that on 
take the plunge we cannot swim back to th 
same bank again. Yet it y fact 
which makes the chance so y sporting. 

We imagine that we ar fully weigl 
ing the pros and cons when in reality w 
are giving way to fear. We are not dwell- 
ing on the thrilling delight of success a 


we should. We are meekly list 


ening to dis 


creet prudence sternly reprimanding us 1 
ever having given the sporting chan 
single thought! 

To hesitate long is to be lost, we 
know. The chance 1 t be ed ali 
as soon as it ppeal othe t | 
wondering whether it was a chan 
or merely the fancy of a vi id ination ! 


Those Reproachful 
** Might-haveebeens " 


Later on, when thines are d ! n 








nspiring, we know that the sporting chanc 


lid come to u When the road of life leads 
n sti ht ahead, witl I terestin 
littl | ( tur . IS . 
the ht-have-b I 
th ne finge | 
to us again and a ain, t 
br \\ t 

















SHOULD WE TAKE THE SPORTING CHANCE ? 





Glorious opportunity is an impatient 
visitor, and will not tarry while we raise a 
hundred fears and objections. 

“The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion—makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes.” 


Matrimony a Sporting Chance 

In marriage we must take the sporting 
chance of happiness. It is a big risk, but 
we také it blithely and reflect afterwards! 
Those individuals who are most cautious 
about their everyday affairs are often the 
rashest in choosing a life partner. A pretty 
face, a dimpled smile, a fat banking 
account, or perhaps a title, and the sporting 
chance is at once taken! Some draw a 
prize, but many draw a blank! 

The latter bitterly bewail their fate. Yet 
they rushed into the partnership with both 
eyes shut, metaphorically speaking, joy- 
ously trusting to luck that they would be 
happy ever after. 

One cannot but admire their buoyant reck- 
lessness. Over-caution in this matter would 
rob a love affair of all its romance. Prob- 
ably the result would be much the same, for 
two people can never really know each 
other’s characters till they live together 
under the same roof. 

But it is a pity that some of this gallant 
rashness cannot be applied to the ordinary 
affairs of life, for there is no doubt that for 
every man who fails through over-venture- 
someness and too enterprising a_ spirit, 
thousands miss hitting the mark and achiev- 
ing their ambition because of a too calcu- 
lating mind and over-prudent outlook. 


Determine to Capture the Chance 


In turning our backs on the sporting 
chance we quite overlook the most important 
factor in the case—namely, the human will. 
Emerson says, “They can conquer who be- 
lieve they can.” 

History has proved the truth of this again 
and again. All down the ages the men who 
stand out as examples of enterprise, daring 
and heroism, took the most _ incredible 
chances—and won. 

Think of Columbus. He had no certainty 
that he would ever sight new land. Yet he 
set sail towards the golden West full of 
onfidence and enthusiasm. His _ friends 
looked upon him as a harmless crank setting 
out on a crazy adventure. 





His voyage almost ended in_ disaster. 
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After the most cruel privations and suffer- 
ings his crew mutinied and threatened to 
kill him. But such was his sublime faith 
and heroic spirit that he subdued their 
angry passions and put fresh heart into 
them, buoying them up with his marvellous 
courage and optimism. 

Many a time on that dreary sailing vessel 
he must have had doubts and misgivings, 
with hope deferred, as week after week 
passed by and still no land in sight, nothing 
to meet his anxious gaze but a vast expanse 
of waters. 

He must have realized that it was only a 
sporting chance he had taken. But he would 
not give in. By force of will and endurance 
he won. 


The Joy of the Road 


There is something very attractive about 
the individual who is ever ready to take the 
sporting chance. He is so lighthearted and 
care-free in spite of many failures. He is 
always on the verge of unprecedented suc- 
cess. He is surrounded with an aura of 
optimism. When he comes to see his friends 
in their dingy city offices does he not bring 
a breath of the wilds with him, the fragrant 
pines, the scented gorse, and the purple 
heather up the rugged mountain side? 

His enthusiasm is catching. Almost he 
persuades us to take to the road and recap- 
ture the joy of living, for most of us have a 
wild, vagabond streak in us. 

R. L. Stevenson had it strongly, and in 
spite of a frail body and the weakest of 
health, he was ever ready to take the sporting 
chance and make of his life a high adven 
ture. His decision to settle in the far-away 
Samoa Islands was a big risk, yet he made 
of it an immense success. His life out there 
reads like a veritable romance. 

In his writings he again and again asserts 
that “To travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive.” 

This joyous spirit of adventure is the real 
gain we derive from taking the sporting 
chance. We are buoyed up by hope all 
along the route, and so have rid ourselves 
of all stodginess and self-satisfied smugness, 
faults which are apt to develop when life is 


going smoothly and luxuriantly. 





Our Aims are Too Materialistic 





If we were not so intent on making money, 
we would not wilfully miss these golden 
chances of getting right out of ourselves. 
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3ut we are so bent on accumulating pos- 
sessions, houses, lands, hedging ourselves 
round with comforts, thus increasing our 

res, and almost nailing ourselves down to 
one tiny spot in the -universe. 

We dare not take any chances. 
too snug. 
venture, 


We are 
We might lose our money in the 
So we grip all our useless accumu- 
lations more closely around us. We chain 
ourselves to the material and forget our 
glorious, impossible dreams. Opportunities 
come, but we fail to see them. We have 
lost the vision. Referring to this idea, 
George Eliot says: 

“The golden moments in the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing but sand; the angels 


come to visit us, and we only know them when 
they are gone.” 


Those who Must Not Take Bie Risks 





The sporting chance beckons to all alike, 
but there are some who must turn away and 
not listen to the alluring call. Those who 
have families or dependants to support have 
to be careful. They cannot take chances 
which might entail loss and suffering on 
others. They must content themselves with 
the smaller and less risky chances which 
occasionally cross everyone’s path. 


Chances Come Again and Again 





One mistake we are all liable to make 
is to dwell too much on the chances we have 
missed. While we are wasting time over 
these regretful backward 


glances, 
chances are coming along. 


new 
They are ever 





appearing on our horizon. 
watch out for them. 

If possible it is always wiser to take these 
sporting chances, even if only to prove that 
there is not so much in them after all. It 
is always satisfactory to have tricd. One 
may win. If not—well, it is a chance of 
acquiring the philosophical spirit. 

Chances that are wilfully missed are apt 
to appear more and more desirable as time 
goes on. As there is nothing so vain as vain 
regrets, it is better to lay all these haunting 
night-have-beens to rest once and for all. 
Then start afresh, determined to keep your 
eyes open and your mind alert, so that the 
next sporting chance that comes along won't 
find you dozing or moping. 

But when all is said and done, it is the 
teady, jog-trot individual who keeps the 
world going round in businesslike fashion. 
He sticks to his job in spite of its wearisome 


But 


we must 


drudgery. Year in, year out he goes 
through the daily mental treadmill, feeling 
as if it is stultifying his very soul, when his 
whole being cries out for freedom, for the 
vast primeval 
forest, for just one taste of thrilling high 
adventure. How he longs to take the sport- 


life of the pioneer in some 


ing chance, to venture his all in one throw 
of the dice—and win! But he daren’t b 
cause of others, those he loves better tha 


] 


life itself. So he steadfastly turns away 


from the alluring vision and capably carries 
through his office routine, bravely stifling 
a sigh of regret. 

Perhaps knows?—he may be the 
greatest hero of all. 


who 
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The Jubilee of “ Little Folks ”’ 


Next month “ Little Folks ' 
the 


will come to its Jubilee, and will do its best 
occasion fittingly. The Grand Jubilee Number will be 
published on April 26, and a most interesting Number it should be. 


to celebrate 


All boys and girls who do not know “ Little Folks ” missing a 


at any rate, they should not miss the Jubilee Number. 


are treat : 


Order a copy for your young friend to-day. 
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CHAPTER XXIII come along—we’ll get you back safely, give 
: : : you a glass of something hot, put you to 
Strachan’s Displeasure eee: ts " al 
bed, and then 
EVER in all her life had Charis 


entered a room with such misgivings, 

such she felt 
that morning when she crept downstairs to 
confront George Strachan. 


self-consciousness 


as 


“And then, I should think, pack me in a 
box with cotton-wool and dispatch me back 
to London labelled ‘Useless’! Really, Mr. 
Strachan, except that I’m afraid you were 
anxious, I haven’t a regret. I enjoyed the 


He was roaming restlessly to and fro whole of it, even the walk to Threlkeld in 
from parlour to passage, wearing his motor the wind and rain! But for our bad luck 
coat and holding his watch in his hand in striking a day when there were no horses 
ready to start for home the moment she_ to be had, our adventure would have been 
should appear. His face was curiously pale, nothing at all, we should have got home 


lis eyes seemed sunk in his head. They 
held her gaze as if they would pierce her 
inmost feeling. She 
furiously angry, but 
that this anger 
against her 


was aware that he was 
it was at once apparent 
was by no means directed 


by about eleven! Poor Mr. 
worst of it, on that bicycle. 
feeling very done up— 
“He hasn’t got a tenth of what he de- 
served,” was the harsh comment, as Strachan 


3rown had the 
I hope he isn’t 


shepherded her and Mrs. Varick into thé 
After a curious moment he took her hands, — car. 
his eyes still searching her face apprehen- “How good of you both to come,” 


sively, as if for traces of over-fatigue or of 
resentment. 

“My dear, I can’t tell how I feel 
about this hold-up. I beg to offer my sin 
cerest humblest apologies s 

“Well! ” she cried 


gaiety which secme 


you 


, smiling with an easy 
d at once surprise and 
to reassure him, “this is funny, you know! 
I thought it who have to 
apologize! Why, I did a thing yesterday 
of which anyone used to hill-country ought 
to be ashamed to the day of her life! 

ready to own it! 


to 
’ 


: 
i 
was I would 


last 
I am ashamed, and quite 


went on 
Charis, rallying him. “Did you expect to 
find raving in brain-fever? It is a 
telief that you don’t scem to look upon me 
as a nuisance—for you really might! A 
secretary should never, never behave as I 
have done! But do me the justice to re- 
member, Mr. Strachan, that I begged and 
prayed to be allowed to 
day.” 

“Yes, and 


me 


stay behind yeste1 


it would have been better had 
you done so, I see that But I gave 
Gilbert credit for more discretion. I warn 
you that my faith in your judgment has had 


now. 


But the man at the inn by Thirlmere said a nasty knock. You told me he was trust- 
have done very much the same worthy. What should I do with that fellow 
in my __ busine: clumsy, _ self-sceking, 

nsibility does not lie with you, wrong-headed * 





ut belongs to that blundering “Take care,” broke in the girl; and she 
nn n Gilbert Brown. However, was surprised at the anger which suddenly 
thank God : scem none the worse, so shook her. “Don’t say such things. M 
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Brown was the best of companions. I am 
very glad he was with me 

“Thank you, my dear, but you need not 
trouble to say things like that to me,” was 
the reply, of such concentrated 
bitterness that she flushed brightly, and, 
turning to the much puzzled Sheila, changed 
the subject abruptly. 

It was past midday, and they paused on 
their homeward journey when they reached 
Dockray, and had lunch at the comfortable 
little hotel, where one is waited on by such 
charming girls. 

When they reached Ullswater, half an 
hour later, most of the hotel guests seemed 
to be in the lounge to acclaim their arrival, 
and to be assured that Miss Garth wa 
the worse for her exploit. 

Strachan, however, would not allow her 
It that 
was something on his mind which he must 
utter at once. He took her arm and piloted 
her through the crowd to the eitting-room, 
which he had reserved throughout their stay 
for the use of his party. 

If he expected to find it empty he was 
disappointed, for the others were all there, 


in tones 


none 


to linger a moment. seemed there 


the men leaning over the table, poring above 
a large-scale map upon which Gilbert was 
showing them the track of his wanderings. 
There was a chorus of welcome as they 
entered, and a good deal of chaff from Doran 
and Vee 


Phyllis, sitting by the fire, smiled 
at the thought of the bomb she had in her 
hand, ready to throw. For this there was at 


present no chance, for the buzz of talk was 
Charis herself said little, 
standing in a kind of stupor 
of irresolution, her eyes upon Gilbert, who, 


hac 


incessant how- 


ever; she was 
grave greeting, 
and would not look at her. 

He was holding fast to their agreement, 
determined to show that there was nothing 
them. She gazed upon him in 
a pathetic bewilderment, searching his heavy 


face for some 
to 


after a 1 given no sign 


between 
ign of what he was feeling, 


that this almost loutish 
young man was the only one in her life so 


trying realize 
far who had shown her what passion meant. 

Those moments at the inn had so wrought 
upon her that 
inh all h 


he experienced a disturbance 
er being, the result of merely being 
he 


could not feel detached, nol 


the with 
is the 


ri ompl te] 


ame room 


| 


t « 


in him. Because 


mistress of herself, but was con 


cious of an urge, a compelling impulse, a 
though there were some definitely magnetic 
quality in his heavy quictude. 





She was forced to shake it off, for she 
was called upon to give a detailed account 


of their proceedings. 
“We can’t get a word out of Gil,” she was 


told, want to know how you 


” we came to 
let us pass out of your sight. 

“T really don’t know, except that we were 
so interested in what we were talking about,” 
she avowed, “and 

“What were you talking about?” asked 
Vee at once. 

“IT don’t quite remember, but I ¢hink it 
was Bergson—wasn’t it Bergson, Mr 
Brown: 

“A sufficiently nebulous i} t,” dri 
commented Doran, “to creat mist 
around you, even had there not been one 
already.” 

Sergson! What do you know about 
him, Gil?” asked Vee contemptuously 


“ More than I did vesterday,” returned her 
brother with provoking calm 
“It was entirely the fault of you otl 


and not ours at all; in f we ar 
graciously prepared to receive an unqual 
fied apology,” said Charis, swiftly carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. “‘ We 
called loudly enough, and be sd of you not 
to move until we had rejoined you. We 
could hardly hear what you id rep] 
and you at once hurried off, quite out ¢ 
earshot.” 

As she foresaw, this hi | provocative 
statement produced instant argument, denial 
and recrimination. ‘The party averred that 
they could hear Gilbert quite clearly, th 
they thought he was making a fuss about n¢ 
thing, but that they had bidden him c 
on, and they were prepared to intain that 
he had replied “Right vou are!” TI 
reasons why Morrison and the rest coul 
hear clearly, while the lost ones could 
hardly hear at all, were debated with ar 
mation. 

This gave time to Charis to collect he 
self a little, and ask herself what she i 
tended to do. Gilbert evidently meant to 
leave it entirely to her She wa free te 

ay what she liked. It was Strachan who 
was flying the danger enal and his 
demeanour surprised her « lerably. He 
wa enraged against Gilbert 1 the point 
of declining to heat ord j defence 
and this seemed excessive With the ex 
ception of the scene at the n, of which 
Strachan was ignorant, it was difficult to 
see what fault could be found with th 
yung man’s behaviout 
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For the first time she asked herself 
whether it was possible that Gilbert's in 
nuendo of the previous day might be true 

that Strachan was seriously his rival. 
Jealousy, real raging jealousy seemed the 
only thing to account for the fury of the 
gentle George. 

The thought was to her almost ridiculous. 
That she, Charis Osbourne, should have 
resisted Without effort more than one suit- 
able applicant (as Miss Austen might call 
them) only to succumb now, either to a 
Canadian lumber merchant or his extremely 
bourgeois cousin ! 

Yet she knew that never had she liked 
a man as well as she liked Strachan, and 
never come half so near to loving one as 
she had come to loving Gilbert Brown! 

Involuntarily she put her hands upon the 
arms of her chair as though she felt her- 
self slipping into an abyss. What could she 
do? Go back to Ringland, and take up 
life as she had known it before her excursion 
‘nto the ranks of the workers? Oh, never, 
never! With the revulsion of distaste came 
the thought of Clem. Had he called that 
morning, and how had he taken the rebuff 
of her absence ? 

Phyllis, seated at her ease opposite her, 
smiled maliciously as she watched the evi- 
dent uneasiness of mind. 

Since the departure of the mysterious 
visitor, Miss Brown had not been idle. 

He had left her in a whirl of excited fancy. 
Never had she seen a young man so exactly 
suggesting the ideal hero of a novel. The 
thought of his being engaged to her cousin’s 
secretary—the designing minx who was 
setting her cap at Gilbert, as no one but 
herself seemed to have the sense to per- 
ceive—filled her not only with envy, but 
vith genuine incredulity. It was not pos- 
sible, she told herself. 

After cogitation she had dragged herself 
from her basking, out into the lounge, upon 
the off-chance of extracting some informa- 
tion from the porter. Her success was stag- 
gering, even to herself. Did he know, she 
inquired, the name of the gentleman who 
had called upon Miss Garth? 

“T didn’t, miss, I’m new here this seascn. 
But Mr. Ball, he tells me it was Lord 
Clement Vyner.” 

“Lord Clement Vyner?” 


“Ves, miss He came in one of the 


Ringland can He's his lordship’s nephew 
Mr. Ball was te lling me his lord hip’s sistel 
married Lord Orsover. Lord Clement’s het 


second son, miss—brother to the present 
marquis.” 

Brother to a marquis . . . and engaged to 
a typewriting girl! It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that Phyllis tottered 
back to her fireside. Here indeed was food 
for scandal, for upon the face of it such 
an engagement was obviously impossible. 
Some relationship evidently existed between 
the two—but not a fair and square, above- 
board betrothal. 

Her novel-fed imagination caught at the 
idea of a liaison such as she felt sure must 
be the true state of the case. The young 
nobleman, the too attractive business girl! 
It was easy to piece out the story. There 
had been a quarrel. She had run away. 
His errand to-day was probably to coax he1 
to return. Certainly he had seemed quite 
annoyed at the idea of her being in Cousin 
George’s employ. Phyllis was too well read 
for the situation to seem to her in the least 
unlikely, though, as far as her own experi- 
ence of life went, she had to own that she 
had never come across any such arrange 
ment; nevertheless she firmly believed it 
to be quite common in what she vaguely 
termed society. 

. And this was the girl who had 
managed to suppress her past and had ob 
tained a post among what Phyllis indig- 
nantly described to herself as “respectable 
people.” She would now have no scruple 
in unmasking Miss Garth. She deserved 
anything that might be the result—deserved 
to be packed off without a character. That 
such a course would fling her back into the 
protection of the man with whom Phyllis 
supposed her to have guilty relations neve1 
crossed the vindictive mind. That she hex 
self owed it to the girl seated opposite that 
her own dishonest transaction had been suc- 
cessfully kept from her mother’s ears was 
nothing to her in that moment. Her whole 
being was filled with the notion that she 
could now counter Charis’s machinations 
where Strachan was concerned. 

It was her plain duty to let him know 
upon what kind of person he was lavishing 
his confidence and his kindness. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Charis Cuts the Knot 
HARIS, deeply sunk in cogitation, 
lifted her eyes with the sudden con 
sciousness one sometimes has. of 
being minutely studied, and found Phyllis’s 


sis 
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small hard eyes fixed unwinkingly upon her. 
She had a moment’s dread. Those eyes 
eemed to her like the eyes of the snake— 
“Move and I strike; keep still and I choose 
my moment.” 

What was the import of that look? What 
threat did it hold over her? ... Had Phyllis 
seen Clem? Had she found out all 
the masquerade? 

For some long seconds Miss Brown kept 
her on the rack, until a sudden lull in the 
conversation gave her the chance she sought. 

“It was a pity you chanced to be away this 
morning, Miss Garth,” said she distinctly. 
“Your fiancé called to see you.” 

Charis sprang to her feet. She 
actly what Phyllis had expected. 
fiancé! But 1 have no fiancé 
had not. . What do you mean?” 

Her confusion plain 
Phyllis smiled. 

“A gentleman called here this morning to 
you. In your absence he asked to sce 

He would not give his name. He said 
he was engaged to you. Surely he wouldn't 
have said so if it isn’t true?” 

Charis’s glance swept past the fixed and 
immobile attention of Strachan to the face 
of Gilbert, watching her with an intensity of 
suspense in which h« 
breathe. In contrast to the demeanour of 
these she felt the other units of the 
audience to be merely negligible. To justify 
herself in Gilbert’s eyes was, frankly, the 
one thing needful. 

“The gentleman who would not give his 
name was completely mistaken,” said she 
steadily. “You will understand that I can- 
not be engaged to him when I tell you that 
I promised yesterday to marry Mr. Brown.” 
As she spoke she gave a swift little smile, a 
slight motion of the hand. It brought Gil 
bert stalking across the room to her side. 

“That is so,” was his brief contribution to 
the situation. 


about 


said ex- 
“My 
that is—I 
and 


was acute, 


see 


me, 


hardly seemed to 


two 


Strachan, who had been seated, rose from 
hi chau 


with a bound, his eyes ablaze. 
No, by heaven,” he muttered under hi 
breath. “Not so bad as that—never that!” 
\nd after checking himself with a desperate 
effort of self-control as his eyes swept the 
ring of faces, he added, “Such an arrange- 
ment can never have my approval.” 
Phylli heart leapt up joyfully. After 


all, as her mother had once profoundly re 
d, blood i thicker 


1) —_ = 


than water. 


the 





she proposed to become a member of the 
famiul 

“Oh, Cousin C.core a 4 ied Phy], ‘ 
You will do 
Think of how 


would be—he1 


I kney 
omething to 
distressed poor 
Gmy 608 3.4.7 
[he two men, Doran and Morrison, were 
so petrified with astonishment that they 
simply had no words. One looked at th 
other in stupid amazement. 
heiress Gilbert 
them fully as much 


you would help. 
prevent thi 
Mamma 


Lord Ringland’s 
Brown! That 
out of the 
Lord Clement and the secretary 
to Phyllis. 

Only Vee’s voice was heard, and she cried 
stoutly, “Rot, Phyl! If y want to get 
married why shouldn’t they? My dear 
for one congratulate you!’ 

Sheila Varick would have added her voice 


and was to 
juestion as 


had seemed 


1 
+} 





to this, but she was too occupied with the 
aspect of George Strachan to have any eyes 
for the audacious pair. From crimson he 
had turned to a dull grey, and was evident] 
labouring under so strong an a s of fer 

ing that she wondered if he were going to 


fall down in a fit. However, in a minut 


; 


two he had forced back his excitement and 
could speak, though slow]; 


“T dislike to be inconsiderate ... but I 
am going to ask all of you except Gilbert 
and Miss Garth to go out of the room. | 
will have nothing more said, nothing dis- 
cussed, until I have obtained the full inf 
mation which I think I may say is my due 

“Tt is your due,” said Gilb In a per 
fectly composed voice, “and I know I speak 
for Miss Garth also. . T] I i and 


smoke in the lounge.” 
As he spoke he « per ed the door nd after 
a moment’s the i 


o.bners 


sul prise 





went out, headed by Sheila Vari 
Phyllis last of all. As she went sl 
to her cousin 

“George, dear, let me stay—surely I oug! 
to know- 

‘Go, if you please, and quickly,” wa 
the reply he had for her. She cast a look 


iris as she went. 
The three were left confronting each other 


of deep malignity at Ch 


near the fire. 

Gilbert had not so mu ha { hed Miss 
Garth’s hand. He merely stood there, his 
big frame tense, his face wearing the look 
of one who has at last complet made up 
his mind and intends to upon h 
de n 

| unex] ted t ! 
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pleasure. No sooner had the door closed 
and the young man returned to his position 
at the side of his betrothed when his 
cousin, advancing a step towards him with 
clenched fists, said heavily : 

“You hound!” 

This was too much for Charis. “Mr, 
Strachan,” said she gravely, “I think you 
are overwrought. I know that you had a 
bad time on our account last night. Had 
you not better go and rest for a few hours 
before discussing this?” 


“No. We will dispose of it now——” 
“Please forgive my interrupting, but is 


it for you to dispose, as you call it, of 
Gilbert and me? Don’t think me ungrate- 
ful, but indeed this is a matter in which 
I must be allowed to judge for myself.” 
“Just so. That’s what I mean. You 
have not been allowed to judge for your- 
self. You have been driven and bullied 
into this—bondage—by an_ unscrupulous 
young ruflian who led you away from the 
others in order to have you to himself for 
hours so that he could work upon your 
feelings 


although he knew exactly 
how you felt because you had already given 
him his answer. Isn’t that so?” 

She was ready with an indignant denial, 
but Gilbert forestalled her. “After all,” he 
said, “I think the person who should speak 
first is I.” He turned then to Charis with 
a restraint and deference which impressed 
her afresh. “Have I your leave to speak?” 
he inquired. 

Afraid to trust her voice, for her throat 
swelled suddenly, she nodded, and let her- 
self sink into a chair, leaning her chin on 
her hand. 

Gilbert faced his cousin squarely. 
George, all that you have just said of me 
is true, with one important exception. | 
did not manwuvre to be left alone with 
Miss Garth. I knew she would not have 
wished it, and I am not sure that I even 
wished it myself. The thought uppermost 
in my mind all day was that she should 
feel no awkwardness from having turned 
me down just before. Our being isolated 


was sheer accident. In justice to me I 
must ask you to believe that. It is the 
only thing I can urge in my own favour. 


When the danger was over, and we found 
ourselves together in an inn patiour, await- 
ing our food, I did take unfair advantage 
of opportunity, just as you reproached me 
with having done ”—fer the first time he 
faltered, and a few words came thickly 


as he was shaken with memories—“I ex- 
torted a promise from her, and afterwards, 
when my head cleared, I knew I was pre- 
cisely what you have called me—a hound. 
I apologized at once, saying I knew I had 
behaved disgracefully. I said I would on 
no account hold her to that word. After 
some argument we left it in this way. We 
were not engaged, but if, having slept upon 
it and further considered it, she—she should 
feel that she could . . . well, then, it would 
be for her to say so... and... she has 
said so.” 

“Yes,” assented Charis, as though she 
spoke mechanically, “I have said so.” 

Strachan stood looking down upon her. 
His face was working with many different 
emotions. Then he said harshly _ to 
Gilbert : 

“You have done what I can never for- 
give. You have, as I consider, betrayed a 
trust. I do not wish to have such a man 
in my business, nor to have anything more 
to do with you. Now do you still intend 
to hold her to what she has said?” 

“T never intended to hold her to it,” 
replied Gilbert gently. “But what you say 
is, of course, conclusive. If you mean that 
you withdraw the chance, the business open- 
ing you were giving me, my prospects are 
simply nil. An engagement with no hope 
of marriage is a strain I would not inflict 
on any woman, least of all the woman I 
worship. Charis is perfectly free.” 

Still she did not look up nor change het 
pose, and as if to sting her into showing 
her face Strachan demanded acidly : 

“Ts it true that you are, or have been, 
engaged to another man?” 

She replied to that without looking up. 
“Yes, it is,” she replied. “If you were to 
say that I was bullied into that you would 
be speaking the literal truth. He is my 
first cousin, and I never cared for him in— 
that way. I broke it off about eight months 
ago, and he does nothing but pester me. 
I went away—disappeared—in order to be 
out of his reach. Until quite lately I let 
my father know always where I was. But 
then I found he told my stepmother, and 
she told Clement, so then I said they must 
write to me through my bank. I was deter- 
mined to put an end to the persecution. 
I—I—Mr. Strachan”—lifting her tearful 
face and her beseeching hands—“I simply 
won't marry him,” she said sobbingly. 

Strachan took the hands, and his voice 
softened in spite of himself. “Well, well, 
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and this great 
Come, let 


who said you need? Are he 


oat the only men in the world? 


us have an end of this deplorable episode. 
I’m in a position to keep you safe from any 
who tries to foist himself upon 
you against your We'll g 


England if you like—we'll go to-morrow— 


young cad 


wish. o out of 


what is to prevent us? Why couldn’t you 
have been a bit more explicit : We need 
not have come so near the danger zone.” 


She withdrew her hands in order to wipe 
7 
i 


her eyes. “I thought we should just be 

passing through and not stopping here- 

abouts,” she explained. “It was the acci 

dent on the Pass which gave me away 

There was a passenger on the coach who 

knew me by sight. But it was detestable 
I 


of my cousin to force himself upon me afte1 
the letters I have She felt 
in her coat pocket and produced the tele 
graphic form. “See! I wrote that yester 
day, forbidding him to come, but we had to 


Written to him.” 


start in a hurry, and I got no chance to dis- 
patch it.” 

Strachan glanced at the message, which 
was addressed quite simply to “ Vyner, Rin; 
land.” Ringland is a hamlet as well as a 
castle, and the words gave him no clue 

“Well,” he said soothingly, “I think 
are 


you 
abundantly justified in keeping out of 
the way of this but you 
need not take su ourse 
to engage yourself to another man simply 


young scoundrel, 


h a desperate « as 
because he has badgered you into it. There 
at this 
-France, Switzcr- 
land, Scandinavia—you have only to say 
ly 


ty, 


is NO occasion to make up our minds 


moment where we will go 


the word. But to-day, immediat we will 


be off from here, and will go to Mrs. Nichol- 
son's at Fratton Beck. ‘Those for whom 
she has no room must return home. I can 
arrange that quite simply. So now, my 
dear, your way is clear, I think. Gilbert 
has very properly given you your liberty 


made 


take it. Tell him you 
that will be the end.” 
Charis lifted her wet lashes and 


desperately searched Gilbert’s face. 


a mistake, and 


somewhat 
There 
was grim, and 
ht. She 


Was no appeal in it. 
the line between 
that h prepared to anything 
rather than plead for himself; but well she 
that 


not quit 


His jaw 


his lips knew 


tig 


e 


was 


o knew the passion rent the depth 


1; and he could e control hi 


( A captive ul, almost despairing 
r tted hit age lu her, wheth l 
uld ¢ n 
a nD I il! nd knew with 


sho 


k that 
had come. 
“Please you both sit 


going to tell you something. 


a the moment for fu 


will 


thing that I am heartily asham 


“T ought 


Mr. Strachan, before 


voice sank very low. 
you of it, 


your employ, but I doubt if you would 


taken if I had. 
not to have allowed Gilbert 


me 


me until—until he knew—w! 
The final 
Was not to be wondercd at 
lis 


Irom 


words were aln 
It 


tened imagined 


truth, Moll 


en who 


removed the 

abruptly. 
“Nothing wo 

as far as I 


that y 


ild have 


oncerned. 


mad 
am ¢ 


ou are a German 


divorced wife, nothing matt 
at all if you feel the lea 
I ight broke over her CX} 
Phe ry ol perpl { 
beam of pure joy. “Gi 
you are very splendid. | 
Strachan was forgotten. The 
upon one another, oblivi 
place, of all but their two 
spoke what she said wa 

‘But the truth is sometl 
it harder to forgive than cit 
thin; 

Strachan’s hand clenched 
floated into his mind the trifl 
the visit of a lordling of s 
Trenby Hostel. He recalled 


had displayed agitation. 


a tar too attractive 


typewriti 
his pe rturbed 
moment the horrible suspici 


occurred to Phyllis. 


it. Something in Charis en 
know that it could not be true. 
him. 
And then he heard tl 
wifh a new note 1n it, a t 
note he had never heard bef 
“Gilbert! I want your | 


Gilbert slipped from hi 
upon the rug beside her. I 
between both his own. lo 

hit i als ntoleral 
tron nst nt upon hi 
cali 

. [ m not (| t 
Cha ne wal 
nel u lo ln n 


mind there fl 


Violently 





ni¢ession 
down? I am 
it’ Y 

d di Hey 

) ive rl 
coming into 














“ — ; . , , 
It was too much for Charis. ‘Mr, Strachan,’ said she Drawn by 
gravely, ‘1 think you are overwrought ’ ’’—).519 v. cewar Mills 
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! 


my name! I have been passing all this time 


under an assumed one... and it is my 
real name which I am afraid to tell you 
afraid it will vex you, for I , 

So far she had proceeded when a very 
emphatic knocking at the doot broke in 
upon her difficult words. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Exit Miss Garth 


PON Strachan’s summons to cnter, 
the door opened half-way, and the 
face of Sheila Varick was seen. Its 

expression showed that her errand was ur- 
gent. She came quite in, closing the door 
behind her, before she said 

“Forgive me, but Miss Garth is wanted 
it once. Her father has called to fetch her, 
ind he says I am to let her know that it 
is a matter of life and death.” 

Charis leapt to her feet. Her half terrified, 
half mischievous sense of the probable effect 
of the revelation she was about to make was 
merged in the shock of these words. She 
turned white as she faced the messenger. 

“Dad!” she breathed. “Dad has come 
to fetch me! Oh, it must be awfully 
serious.” For a moment she seemed stupe- 
fied, and her hand went out towards Gilbert. 

“But perhaps he could wait five minutes. 
V’ll go and find out exactly what it is he 
wants.” 

“He wants you, my dear. He has come 
to fetch you home at once—this instant,” 
said Sheila gravely. “He is waiting at the 
door with the car; he would not even come 
inside the hotel lest he might be delayed. 
He asked me to tell you not to wait even to 
fetch anything from your room—to come 
just as you are.” 

Charis was still wearing her hat. Gilbert 
picked up her coat and put it on for her. 
He also had turned very pale, but he said 
nothing. She cried brokenly : 

“Oh, this is dreadful! I can’t think! I 
am all in a maze! Gilbert, if something 
awful has happened, I can’t—I simply can't 
tell him about us now, can [? You won’t 
think me a coward? You will wait here? 

Ah, you will”—turning with vehemence to 


Strachan—‘“you will please, lease await 
news from me here! I will either send for 
you or write or or pe rhap come ba k. 


Your letters—Gilbert will do those for you.” 
“Mi Garth, I think you must lea e Mr. 

Strachan’s letters to take care of th 

selves,” softly said Mrs. Varick, 


] 


the girl’s hand. “Be advised, and come this 
moment.” 
Chari eemed still to hesitat , but Gilbert 


took command. Ile laid his hand upon her 
arm above the elbow, gently propel 


g ling he 
towards the door where Sheila stood watch 
ing them, her face full of compassion. As 
Charis passed the glowering Strachan shi 
paused, flung up her arms round his un 
bending neck, and kissed him withou 
word. Then she let her lover lead her from 


a 
the room. 

As they passed through the lounge Doran 
and Morrison respectfully shook hands and 
Vee kissed her. Phyllis had subsided, with 
the shock of the news she had just heard, 
upon a distant settee, and could not even 
rally sufficiently to make any kind of 


obeisance to the rising sun. 

Just outside the door stood a b grey and 
purple car with two menservants in grey 
liveries with purple facings. Before it, 
strolling impatiently to and fro upon th 
gravel, was a man of about Strachan’s age 
with a well-cut, humorous face, whose ex 
pression at the moment was that of profound 
melancholy. As he saw |! daughter 
approach he turned, and the two faced each 
other for a moment without a word. Then 
Charis descended the two. steps. which 
divided them, stood a-tiptoe, and kissed his 
lordship meekly. 

“[’m not ready, Dad, but I’m here,” said 
she in a crushed voice. “Please let me 
present you to Mr. Strachan and Mr: 
Brown.” 

Lord Ringland raised his hat with a dis 
arming and courteous gesture. “Both these 


gentlemen will pardon me,” said he, com- 
prehending both in the salute, “when they 
know that my wife may be dead before we 
arrive at home. My daughter and I will 
take care to forward all proper acknow- 
ledgments at the first opportunity,” hb 
added, addressing Strachan “Come, my 
dear girl——” 

In a moment, as it seemed, Charis’s sligl 


form had disappeared into the grey inte! 
of the 


’ 


chauffeur had touched some magic lever, 


D> 


and the whole equipage vanished alon 


the level road to Pooley Bridge, leaving 

behind them an empty-seeming silence. 
pty f 

A fte vatching t I lite ou t sight, 
After watchi them quite ut ¢ 

: : , ‘onal 

Strachan turned and re-entered t hotel. 

Ife passed slowly through the lounge, and 

vs he nt tl was that in f e whi h 
"a ; ‘ | 


ar, her father had followed, the 
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There was a murmur of excitement passing 
to and fro, and after his disappearance the 
talk was lively. 

«|, Never understood that the young 
lady in Mr. Strachan’s party was Miss 
Osbourne thought they called her 
Bath or Garth . . . the celebrated Miss 
Osbourne .. declined to marry her cousin, 
didn’t she ? Yes, you know, something 
queer about the entail—has to go to any 
male descendant if there is one—to a 
daughter only on failure of all males—and 
Lord Clement is heir-at-law, his elder 
brother, the marquis, waiving his claim. 
... Didn’t get on with her stepmother . 
rather eccentric girl went off to study 
life at first hand . not a bad tip if you 
have Ringland Castle to fall back upon if 
things go wrong it seems her ladyship 
is ill . . . wonder what’s the matter?” 

The millionaire stalked on, above the 
groups of tattlers, along the corridor to 
hisown bedroom. He had something of the 
feeling of one who has been soundly, de- 
lightfully asleep in a train and awakens to 
find that he has been carried on past his 
station. The whole unsubstantiality of his 
relations with his late secretary was borne 
in upon him with hateful suddenness. 

In these few weeks he had grown to be 
completely wrapped up in her. 


lle had not 
looked beyond the present moment. She 
was his delight, his pastime, his interest, 
his object in life. 

Yes, alas! his object in life. And now, 
in one second of tink 


, she had been taken 
way, and he foresaw that return was im- 
possible. 

All this time she had been playing with 
im. She had made an excursion out of 
her own milieu. It was just a freak, a 
whim. But how finely, how thoroughly 
arried out! He had never employed a 
girl who worked with anything like the 


( 


mscientious intelligence, the 
application, of Charis. 
In his ignorance he had bel 


diligent 
ieved himself 
a benefactor. Insensibly to himself he had 
egun to assume paternal authority ove 
her. He had played with schemes of adopt- 
ing her legally and en 
tion of his great weal 
Now, one aller 


ing to her a por- 
th 


the other, she had dealt 


him two shattering blow First, she had 

shown him how utterly independent of him 

Was her heart and her desire, and then het 
physical presence wa natched trot 


um 


. . . And now, what could come of this 
latest entanglement? What of Gilbert 
Brown’s fatuous thrusting of himself into 
the situation ? 

When he thought of the view her father 
would probably take of the whole matter 
he ground his teeth. It would be hard for 
his lordship to believe that young Brown 
had really been ignorant of his daughter’s 
identity. His wrath against the young man 
blazed anew, forming a kind of outlet for 
his miserable sense of desolation and injury. 

Gaining his room he turned the key upon 
himself, found a match and kindled the 
fire which was ready laid. Then he sat 
down beside it and gazed drearily from his 
window out upon the leaden lake and the 
cold, creeping clouds which sulked upon 
the heights, belying the fair name of 
June. 

He could not even smoke, so smitten was 
he with a sense of utter futility. 

Through the formless future his mind 
began presently to grope, for he must de- 
cide what to do next. He thought he would 
wait at the hotel until to-morrow, when he 
might himself go in his car to make in 
quiries at the castle for her ladyship. Then 
he would take his two nieces and carry 
them to Fratton Beck to pay the promised 
visit to their Aunt Nicholson. Doran could 
continue his tour with his sister and Mor- 
rison in their own car, and Gilbert might 
go his own way. 

Gilbert! How dared he? In what way 
could the sacrilegious idea have entered his 
thick head? A cat may look at a king, but 
a Gilbert Brown may not aspire to a woman 
like Charis. For a moment he found it a 
consoling thought that he, Strachan, had 
been able from the first to perceive the out- 
standing quality of the girl he had be- 
friended in such odd circumstances. 

Lost to him for ever! He wrung his 
hands in the pain of the thought. He was 
indeed a Jonah, doomed to lose everything 
on which he set his heart. As once he had 
said to Sheila, he had the money-—and that 
was all. . 

Sheila Varick! At the thought of her 
the one ray of comfort entered his mind, 


Ile had seen her eyes as she came to take 
his ewe lamb from him, and they were full 
of comprehension and of pity. She, like 
him, had en her heart and been bereft. 
She stood in a different category from these 
othe youl CALUE with thre World be 
fore ther 
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Someone knocked at his door, then tried 
it. 

“Who’s ther he growled. 

“T am Gilbert, and I 


will let 
I want to say something of 


hope you 


me in. im- 
portance.” 
“Go to the——” be gan Strachan before 


control and the 
promptly : 

“Yes, I am going there as fast as 
could desire. I want you to help me.” 

Strachan stared, « 
haps a little amazed 
he had taken 
realized that in his present 
be a relief to tell Gilbert exactly what he 
He rose, alte 


he could himself, reply 


came 
you 


at the effrontery of the 
for a clown. Then he 


mood it would 


ingry enough, but pe 


man 


thought of him. r two or three 


came in with that same air of 
and had 
ipon him when Charis publicly announced 
their engagement. 

“Sorry to be a nuisance,” 
“but I want to try and make you see that 
there is really no need for you and me to 
be at cross purposes.” 

“You must know, withou 
it,” broke in Strachan 
have settled yourself am 
concerned. I wish to have nothing more 
to do with you.” 


Gil 


poise 


new 


assurance which descended 


said he quietly, 


my repeating 
“that 
whe re I 


sourly, you 


finally 


The contemptuous words brought a dull 


olour to the set face, but the young 
answered temperately. “I don’t 


man 
the 


’ 


admit 


justice of your condemnation of me,” he 
said unemotionally, “but I am not goin 
to try and vindicate myself, if that is what 


you are afraid of. What I am here to ask 

that you should help me to deal with the 
entirely new position created by our know 
ledge of Miss Garth’s true identity. Natur 
ally, all idea of a marriage between us is 


now out of the question. I should not even 
wish it. To be looked down upon by my 
wife's family would be to me detestable. 

By the bye, did you know that both 
Doran and Morrison have for some time 
known who she i 


Strachan was struck by thi 


“Ts that 


Why did they give 1 hint 

“T wonder that y hould ask that If 
he chose to be incognit was it for tl 
to ive her away? Il I ( et wa } nh 
) n 4 

> chan ince in ith 

hing like respect Gilbe itude i 

1} in t] 
Ll} il , t I j cl 


on her.” 
Gilbert 

He would 

mentality. 
“Well, 


merely 
not 


what 


voice his 


of 


Strachan wearily after a 
“She always toid me the 


could not explain,” 


her 
e tr ith 
cr¢ d 


There 


heard 
+} 


s which 


say 
hard r 


anything 


just 


L cx 
went 
how 

to tol 


agall 


was quite rig 


ps 


on 





to own that. I resent the par 
played. I Tesent her 
family, sitting in the worst {| 
tening to my poor mother 
elf about the best s¢ i] 
laughing in her slec t ; 
But that’s not the point. W 
the fact that to-day, in het 
( Y; he gave out, in the | 
whole party, that she w 
I wonder if yow see what | 
as I am concerned, the wh 
changed, because I now ki 
not know before But f 
view nothing is changed, | 
said we were engaged s} k 
be Lord Ringland’s daughter 
knows it now. It folle 
all probability think sl 
her word.’ 

He paused. Strachan turt 
his mind. “Well, what then 
last. 

‘It is obvious tl I < 
l with her and not with 1 
an en ( nt she h 
Su it will « r to 
be h easier f her to « 
to « r off out of her way 

Strachan’s attention \ 

‘kor to hang al 
b her cruc] I 
! er than ye can, 

ht to have let | 

But do me the "es 
thor ti’ in 
home nd n ) \ 

nown \ t to 

if you hi : 
I have don 
nda | at 
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ande 
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grudgingly. “But what do you want me 









sy 


to do? 
“J want you to take back what you said 
to me this morning about withdrawing: the 
offer you had made me. I want you to 
send ‘me to Canada, as you promised. ty 
George, for goodness’ sake, help me! If 1 
can get away right away—it may just save 
me from going mad, and at the same time it 
will relieve her of the con- 
sequences of her mistake. 
She knew it was my intention 
to go, and she knew it was 
urgent for me to go at once. 
She won't think I am bolting, 
and—and she will have time 
to reflect what a foolish girl 
she has been als and then, 
of course, she will forget. 
For she doesn’t !ove me—how 
should she She was only 
moved by the depth of my 
love for her. ..1- tell } i , 
you,” he cried with sudden | F f i f é 
vehemence, “if 1 thought : ; 
otherwise, if I knew’ she 
loved me, her grand relations 
and your money would count 
as naught, and I would stand 
by her and take her and 
support her somehow ! .« 
But she doesn’t... . And 
so after a bit she’ll be grate 
ful to me for—shall we say 
spreading my one cloak in the dirt so that 
lk dry shod over the little 
muddy place in her clean life? 


she may wiz 


As he listened to this appeal Strachan 
knew that he was unexpectedly moved. As 
his cousin spoke there even came to him a 
glimpse of perception as to what moved 
Charis to consent to this man’s wooing. ‘*As Charis passed the glower- 
ing Strachan she paused, flung 
up her arms round his unbend- 
ing neck ’’—p, 522 


When the deep, reluctant voice faltered 
into silence the millionaire stood up. He 
heid out his hand 

“Gil, | reckon 1 have misjudged you. 1 
am tree to own it. I take back most of 
what I said this morning. You go to On- 


a 


downstairs . . . and I can write to—Miss 
Osbourne—from London.” 


“Give your own orders, Gil. She was 
tario at once a my representative ‘- 


right all along. She told me from the first 
pet ’ - : : 
Gilbert caught the hand as though it had 


to put my money on you, and I will.” 


been a life-line. 

“You are a_ good sort. Somehow. | - . 
thought 1 could m ike vou understand. ] CHAPTER XXVI 
gather that you will let the whole arrange Bertaida’s Accident 
ment remain as we planned it the day be N the car the father and daughter, as 
fore yesterday—the car may run me over to soon as they were out of sight of 
Penrith at once to catch the London ex- other people, fell into each other's arms 


Press? Then I shan’t have to face them all Charis was overwrought, tired, excited, torn 
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with doubts. She burst into tears, and for 
a few minutes sobbed her heart out against 
his lordship’s rough frieze coat. 

He is to be pardoned if he believed that 
this display of emotion was entirely the 
result of the return of the Prodigal 
Daughter, and in a few minutes she had 
pulled herself together to the extent of 
gasping out a desire to know what was the 
trouble at home. 

“Bertalda,” he told her with a curious 
effect of nervousness. “Poor child! Poor 
child! I feel like a murderer!” 

“You, Dad! Why, what have you done 
to her?” 

He cleared his throat and did not reply 
directly. “She—she has had an accident,” 
he stammered. 

“An accident? Your fault? Motoring?” 

“No, no. Merely the result of her per- 
nicious habit of wearing those terribly high 
heels on our slippery oaken stairs. She 
fell downstairs this morning—running to 
hear what news Clem brought back— 
and “ 

“Fell 
hurt?” 

“She is exceedingly ill. Dr. Frost is in 
attendance, there is one nurse already in 
the house, and I have wired for another. 
I have left Frost with full discretion to 
telephone for a surgeon—they think an 
operation may be necessary, but cannot tell 
as yet. Anyway, they told me nothing 
could happen for several hours, and advised 
me to go and fetch you.” He ran his long, 
sensitive fingers up through his hair. “I 
felt I simply couldn’t face things without 
you, Cissie.” 

“Oh, Dad! Poor Dad!” 
clutched at him. “I am a selfish pig! I 
hate myself! I never should have left you. 
I certainly didn’t think it would be for so 
long. You know, old thing, if you had 
and said that the Orsovers were 
finally choked off and Clem had agreed to 
behave rationally I would have come home 
like a shot!” 

“IT am aware of it, my daughter. The 
difficulty all along has been Clem himself. 





downstairs? And is she much 


Miss Osbourne 


written 


You see, the poor wretch is really in love 
with you—that’s the trouble. It isn’t a 
question of the property. Your Aunt 


:leanor says you are the only hope for hi 


—that without you he would go all to 
pieces. You may not credit it, Cis, but sh 
did actually go on her knees to me in the 
library hye - n me to walt un ou had 





tasted hardship and loneliness long 
to be glad to come back home on terms. 
She has all along maintained that it 


al 


enough 


Was 
only a lover’s quarrel_—” 

“But, Dad, you knew better than that!’ 

“Not for certain. Not until Clem showed 
me your last letter to him. Then I knew, 
I told him it was all over. Whereupon he 
fell into such a state of mind that poor 
Bertie insisted upon keeping him at Ring- 


land lest he should go and do 


something 


foolish. Most superfluous. Clem isn’t that 
sort, as I told her. But there were reasons 
that made her feel sorry for him... so h 
stayed on with us.” 

“And you were bored stiff. Don't 
now.” 

“TI fear he does bore me, Cissie. No 


denying it. One day Bertie had her pony- 
carriage down in the village, and Mrs 
Hunter, the doctor’s wife, came up 
said her daughter had seen you in a motor 
accident—at least, she could have 
was you, but you denied it. Bertie came 
home with this story, and after that there 
was no holding Clem. He was in a fury 
and vowed he would make one 


final attempt 


to get you to hear reason, and if it fail 
he would drop the whole thing 

“So he went off this morning 
about lunch-time. 


and returned 
Bertalda was so anxious 
to know how he had sped that she 
running out of her room, caught her 


cami 
foot, 
as I have told you, and fell a whole flight. 

His voice, as he gave this information, 
was full of agitation which he could not 
conceal. Removing his hat, he wiped drops 
from his brow. 

“TI packed him off,” he went on harshly. 
“TI had had about enough of him—he had 
done more than enough harm to me and 
mine. He went off to the stat 
then, and the car brought back tne doctor 
So you need not be afraid of finding Cl 
arrive, and I wish to 
heaven this fool would drive faste1 

He leaned from the open wind 
rain which was now falling fa 


at home when we 


into th 


and called 
to the chauffeur to increase his pace I 
car was negotiating a narrow, 
: ] ] 
ye that leads 


hills near 


windall I 
from Pooley across th 
Lowther—and to obey was ras! 
but, hearing his lordship’ nan 
took the On they rushed for a tim 
n utter silence, while Charis marvelled 
he way in 


tone the 





risk. 
t which she had underrated het 
father’s attachment to his 


Sh Was like Bottom rans 


feeling 














**My lord, my lord!’ he cried almost before they 
could be expected to hear; ‘it’s all over!’ ’'—y. 528 
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lated. Here, in one instant, she had _ strain for you to come away in the midst of 
entered a world wherein all interests, all it all.” 
persons, all topics of conversation were dif- “The doctor advised it something 
ferent. Already the memory of yesterday to do one could onl ait and go 
was growing, not less distinct, but certainly mad.” 
less immediate. It was beginning to seem Suddenly he snatched her into his arms, 
more distant. holding her fast.. “Little rl, | would 
She was puzzled about Bertalda. That have cut the knot of your difficulty,” he 
fine, healthy young woman! It seemed odd muttered. “I took a tremend esponsi 
that she should have been so fearfully in- bility, and it seems that Providence ha ‘ 
jured simply by falling down a flight of decided against me.” ( 
tairs. And why should Lord Ringland She thought he would ve said mor 
consider himself responsible? She longed but his voice sank under the of wh 
to ask for more details, but feared to tor- he was going through. So tl nt and 
ture her father with questions. Now that motionless while the car swept n 
the effort of coming to fetch her was past, the widely-flung lodge gates, t] 
now that he had her beside him and could lodge-keeper peered with awed t f 
relax, his mind flew back to its devouring the return of the prodigal d n 
anxiety, its immense preoccupation. His up the exquisitely kept n t 1 
lips were dry; and when he sat up and, the wide sweep of gravel b i 
as if determined to show his self-control, lit carefully shaven lawns and glk flew 
a cigarette, his hand shook. bed 
“And what,” he demanded after a long As they drew up befor t 
silence, “and what have you been doing, the elderly butler, his face d fl 
Cissie ?” with excitement, ran t upon 
“Mischief,” she replied gloomily. “ Hor- step and stood waving his vith a tot 
ribly serious mischief. ts no joke, Dad, forgetfulness of dignity and 
to go experimenting with life. [I’ve made “My lord, my lord!” ( 
that discovery since I left you.” fore they could be expect: ) ig : 
“Then your adventures will not have all over’—Charis turned sh 
been wholly in vain,” was the dry retort. —“it’s all over, and oh, | G 
She leaned against him. “Dear old man, boy—a son and heir, my 1 A I 
heer up. I know we shall find things heir!” 
etter when we reach home. It was a (End of Chapter Twenty-six) 
Wh 1 Smi 
en April Smiles 
HEN April smiles ; when Winter's reign "er, 
And Spring has opened wide her may or 
Thr 1 which we see, far on int ize, 
The ta of the ming Summer da 
Then yellow daffodils wave in the gra 
And sweet nar i weleor all who pass 
Wh 1 L 1 bird’s song the heart 
When Apr 
When Apri fair blossoms n tl 
And, lo! upon t lofty mountain ou 
The grass revive the trees again W n 
The streamlet murmurs ‘neath a en 
The lake gleams golden in the sunlight ince 
The soft wind whispers tales of old romance 
And Nature woos us with a thousand wiles 
When Ay P 
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When Wages Fall 


The Effect Upon the Nation of Labour’s Changing Conditions 


By Our Special Commissioner 


N every hand there are signs in 
The 
over by the 
amazing abnormalities of the war, is coming 
back. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, but 
none the less surely, it is drawing in th 
direction of the perpendicular. Will it eve1 


return to its pre-war position? 


plenty of the slump in wages. 
pendulum, swung far 


As a matter of fact, taken in their broadest 
sense, wages are hardly likely in our life- 
time to revert to the beggarly, miserable 
1914. The mere existence ot 
national debts in the world (and 

world matters) would preclude 
appalling occurrence, for it is 
scarcely feasible that there could fail to be 
betwixt taxes and the 
1e people. 





standard of 
colossal 
wages are 


such an 
an equitable balance 
earning powers of tl 
Wages and Politics 

At the 


allegian c to 


same time, wages owe little or no 


politics, inter- 
They are dependent, absolutely 
and solely, upon questions of supply and 
demand. ‘The 


national or 


national. 


amount of money to be 


earned for a given guantwm of work is fixed 
by economic laws far more powerful than 
Whitley 


similar latter-day 


trade unions Councils, or any 


factors. These laws are 
indeed omnipotent, have been since society 
volved, and will be till the close of 


vas e 
chapter. 

There is an interesting allegory for the 
ituation of every 


tion to-day 


wage-earner in the posi- 
of the cinematograph business 


in the United States of America. On the 
Californian coast there were strong trade 
inions of “crowd” players strictly limiting 
the hours of work and fixing a minimum 
lay’s pay at some extortionate rate. There 
were countless “stars,” each twinkling to 
the tune of f1 » a week Single films 

stin fs Oo were in 1 degree ab 
normal, and financicrs fell over one another 
to crowd pell-mell into the industry. 

At the other end of th picture, to meet 
the ridiculous cost of producing and hiring 
hims—said t | Vo an increase Of 200 pel 
ent he y f seat yan audience was 
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doubled. As a direct and spontaneous 1 
sult, picture palaces that had been packed 
to suffocation by record-breaking throngs 
became half empty. Thus the proprietoi 
found his outgoings more than trebled and 
his takings barely stationary, with insol 
vency leering at him; and, at the time of 
writing, the depression in the industry is 
stated to be spreading like a prairie fire. 

Now, what is the result at the sourc 
In the gigantic film studios crowd scenes 
have been jettisoned altogether. Salaries 
to the stars have been halved or quartered. 
Contracts as they expire are not renewed. 
As for Wall Street, financiers are with 
drawing their support on every hand from 
all enterprises that are bound up with the 
“movies.” 


A Fundamental Principle 





The same fundamental principle applies 
to all forms of wage-earning. Real con 
trol rests solely with the big public itself, 
with the populace in general. If wages 
inflate the selling price .of a commodity 
beyond a reasonable limit in comparison to 
other articles, then the producers of that 
commodity unavoidably suffer. In the cas 
of those people who played the crowds in 
cinema films in the sunshine beside the 
Pacific, they may not actually have killed 
the goose that laid them golden eggs, but 
so far as they are concerned the bird is 
manifestly in a state of coma. 

Without the doubt wages 
must fall, at least in a great number of ow 


shadow of a 


callings, and early retrogressions only form 
the advance guard of others that are to fol 
low. In the tinplate trade of South Wales, 
with more than 25,000 hands, earnings d 
pend upon a sliding scale in 
profit, and are already down by at least 6s 
in the £. Nothing could show mor 
plainly than this what is going to happen 


relation to 


in our industries before conditions become 
It is the wave lashed into 
being by the war that ev: 


tabilized again. 
n yet has not sub 
Presentl\ 

1 


tumult will die away, 


shore. 


sided on its furthermost 
the echo of the 
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though it leave something a little 


g will 
better than the 

A great many things have happened since 
the Armistice was signed that have occa 
sioned national surprise. Looking back to 
those optimistic days, many a man felt that 
the conflict had clarified the air, had raised 
the standard of the worker, and, socially, 
had wrought an incalculable good. In 
those times it appeared to be unthinkable 
that the swollen wage envelope on a Friday 
night could to anything 
approaching its former slender self. Yet 
there are that this deflation is 
virtually taking place. 


pre-war criterion. 


ever decrease 


signs now 


A Subtle Transformation 





It has come within the writer’s notice re- 
cently of how a subtle transformation was 
brought about at a factory in the Metro- 


polis. Here there was employed a fore- 
man to care for a_ particular type of 
mechanical vehicle at £7 a week. Under 
him were four fitters at £4 15s. a week. 


his satellites 


formed merely a 


Suddenly the foreman and 
were discharged. They 
group of specialists away from trade union 
tentacles, and had to bow before the inevit 
able. Other workers engaged, the 
overseer at £5 and the underlings at £3 10s. 
apiece—and they carried on the good work 


re 
were 


just as before! 

The foreman himself, disgruntled and 
sullen, went workless for several weeks. 
Then, very wisely, he capitulated and 
accepted £5 at another shop, glad enough, 
in view of the state of his purse and the 
aspect of the labour market, to secure a post 
at all. 

In those vast industries where all the 
workers are bonded indissolubly in trade 
unionism this sort of thing would not b 


possible. To what extent, however, may th 


present wave of unemployment be attributed 
to the fact that small concerns have put 
their staffs into the streets that they may, 


as the slump passes, engage 
far lower cost? 
“It's like this,” said a fai 


fresh hands at 


eeing old man 





“right through the war many workers wer 
paid fancy wage Girl tactory hands had 
their silk stockings which middle-cla 
wives could not afford) and the voung men 
their six-guinea suits or even motor-bike 
And these people will on ive up then 
ixuries when they've known what it is / 


humery!” 














Personally, I agree that there are a few 
empty-he aded fools who nly abandon 
hope that war wages \ tinue when 
they have been ac tually brot eht to the 
of sheer, undisguised want. 

I have moved freely in the great indus 
trial centres of the United Kingdom, hoy 
ever, and give the average worker full credit 
for possessing a great deal mo an 
and reasoning power than is implied by th 
narrow outlook. It would be inhumane and 
totally unnecessary to reduce the norma 
workman to hunger. Let him once dig 
the facts and he will not only a¢ pt lowe 
wages with a good grace, but be better off 
than he was with the higher sum. 

At the present time th st sn 
quite three times what it wa n Augt 
1914. It is already below its flood 
mark, and there are strong h it 
that, particularly when this 
own countryside comes into : 
may slump heavily. 

Wages Keep Up the Cost of Living 

In the meanwhile, it is w: t] 
anything else that are actually keeping 
the extortionate cost of living Hi Q 
check production because thi vorker 
satisfied with a smaller outy l. as i 
direct result, prices are maint Tl 
ultimate end, however, comes when 
lic refuse the goods. Then, sé t t 
the consumer who eventually 
duction, the welling spring of ( 
up altogether. 

To put it in another way, if the work: 
insists upon unreasonably hig! 
cost of these wages Is 
selling price of the arti 
means that the deman 
approaches its vanishi | 
the public refuse to buy It tl 
same with the ca’ canny t! 
less work one man does for his wer kly wag 
the more work there is for oth to pert 

Thus, if a man earning £4 102 

only shows half the outp f 
In 1914 It 1 be | t 

me up four t 

livir only up tl eS F | 

rathe han pay tour t 

irtick i o without I ( 

ubstitute, even if that 

t \ it Va nce 1 I 

Phe in h 




















showing the way to a solution of certain 
phases ot the wages problem. As the con- 
dition of settling a strike colliers were 
promised payment on a movable scale 
according to their actual output. At the 
time they were granted 2s. a day, and have 
since earned a further 1s. 6d. per shift by 
the spurt they have put into their toil. If 
they can only maintain their present output 
—by far the largest since the war—over a 
period of fifty weeks they are to receive a 
further 3s. 6d. a day, whilst the effect upon 
all other industries, faithfully fed with a 
ceaseless stream of fuel, should be magical. 
But the coal trade (our greatest national 
enterprise after agriculture) is an exception 
to every rule. Here wages are certainly 
not likely to fall so long as the black 
diamonds form motive power for our fac- 
tories; transport and the machinery of in- 
dustry. Indeed, if the country is given the 
supply it demands there is no reason why 
he wages should not increase. At the same 
time, whilst this tendency prevails there is 
naturally little likelihood of coal cheapen- 
ing, unless foreign customers refuse to buy, 
and the market is glutted in consequence. 
On the other hand, if oil or any other fuel 
were available and could compete commer- 
cially with coal it would not be many days 
before the miner’s soaring wages came tum- 
bling like a house of cards. Nor would 
his earnings require much counting if coal 
could be profitably imported from across 


the seas. 


High Wages Cripple Industry— 





It is in connexion with our manufactures 
that a fall of wages is most to be antici- 
pated, and it is high time that certain ex- 
tremists among trade unionists realized that 
unreasonable wages are crippling industry 
by the simple method of frightening off 
buyers and also by encouraging the 
foreigner to dump and undersell. We can- 
not all be coal-miners, and it is significant 
that the greatest amount of unemployment 
to-day is in those very trades where war 
wages have somehow, by hook or by crook, 
been maintained. 

To put it succinctly, what is wanted now 
is a bold politician who will preach the 
doctrine of lower wages, or, alternatively, 
of increased production. It must be one 
thing or the other if our industry is to rise 
phenix-like from the slouch of the present 
despondency, if it is to maintain its 
supremacy in the markets of the universe. 


WHEN WAGES FALL 





No sensible, broad-minded person would 
wish our workers to slip back to the pre- 
war level. There were far too many men, 
women and children then living as close to 
the starvation line as it was humanly pos 
sible for them to be. Between pre-wai 
wages, however, and those of to-day there 
is a vast gulf, and the sooner it can be 
partially bridged the better will it be for 
everyone, including the very people whose 
money is cut down. 

Workers in any industry are just as 
prosperous as the industry which supports 
them—no more and no less. Any particular 
section of commerce prospers when its 
goods can be produced quickly and cheaply 
and disposed of readily. When production 
is of small dimensions and only brought 
about at enormous cost, then there comes 
automatically a drag on the wheels of trade, 
a collapse in the market. 


—and Cause Unemplovment 





Unemployment has been terribly rife this 
winter, in Lancashire in particular and in 
textile districts in general. Nominally, it 
has been credited to over-production. How 
much of it, though, is due solely to high 
wages ? 

On the obverse side of the picture, in 
the Fall River textile area of the U.S.A.,, 
the 35,000 operatives there have agreed to 
a 224 per cent. reduction in their money. 
Which is better, to work half-time, one 
week in employment and the next out (thus 
losing 50 per cent.), or to drop 223 per cent. 
and toil full time? And the break-up in 
the Far Fastern market for textiles may 
surely be attributed in the 
wages ! 

Another factor which is not overlooked 
by the intelligent working man is the rate 
of exchange between the countries of the 
world. As this is written it requires 60 
French francs to turn the scale against a 
British sovereign. 


main to high 


Normally the barter is 
25 francs to the £. How then can the 
Frenchman hope to do business with us? 
And if he cannot buy from us why should 
he sell to us? Alternativtly, by reducing 
wages our neighbours could deal with our 
products, the rates of exchange would 
assume the balance of greater equity, and 
the universe be one stage nearer to a con 
tented settling-down. 

Still, harking back to the beginning of 
the war, prices did not leap upwards fran 


tically, nor did Wages go soaring like 
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rocket. The change was subtle, the vig- 
netted evolution as undramatic as the 
blending of spring and summer or summer 
and autumn. 

On the same line of reasoning, if prices 
1 on every hand and the entire 

dropped from the markets of 
the world there would be panic sheer and 
absolute, followed by a financial crash that 
would set civilization quivering. Again, 
if wages could be expressed to-day as a 
sum equalling £5 per week and to-morrow 
morning as one of £3 10s. a week there 
would be stark, red revolution and civil 
war. 


tumble 


bottom 


Prices are Drovpving 





Happily, there is very little fear either 
of panic or of any fanatical revolution. 
Prices are dropping—almost imperceptibly, 
until, in the newspaper, one sees an official 
index figure quoted and realizes the dimen- 
sions of the fall. As an instance of this, 
consider that during the year 1920 in the 
commodity markets timber fell in price by 


25 per cent., copper by £45 per ton, tin 
by £141 (a fall of £220 per ton from its 


highest price), lead £23 per ton, rubber 2s. 
per lb., and silver from 76d. per oz. to 42d. 
Wages also are dropping, and the prevail- 
ing unemployment is the writing on the 
wall for all thinking women and men to 
read and take notice of. 

When those people who are out of work 
to-day go back eventually to bench or work- 


shop, factory or mill, will they receive the 


wages they were paid, say, in 1919? The 
answer will be obvious to anyone. 

Then who will reap the benefit of the 
difference betwixt high wages and low 
wages? Certainly it will mot be the 


capitalist or the employer. Almost every 
employer of labour counts his own profit as 
a percentage of turnover. The higher the 
price at which an article is sold the greater 
the turnover. That the family 
did well the war (and, 
incidentally, a long face 
now), simply because he adds 10, 15, 20 
or even more per cent. to the invoices from 
his wholesalers to fix his retail price. 

[he fact of the matter is neither master nor 
man, employer nor operativ 


is why 


grocer so during 


why he wears 


wants wages 


High wages are equally 


4) 
f 


to come down. 


good for those who pay them and for those 


uw 





who receive them. Just now the 


ing public either cannot or wil 


great buy- 
1 not 


ay for 
its goods the price that permits a in- 
flated wages sheet. The result is that the 
boss cuts down the price perforce, puts the 
goods on the market at the best figure pos 
sible, and sets about finding a way of tele- 
scoping the cost of production. And to 
reach this goal his nearest path is most 
probably through the pockets of his 
workers. 
All this is as certain and positive as the 
coming of the next full moon. The only 
uncertainty rests upon the precise modus 


operandi that will produce the effec: the 
cause of which is already apparent. In the 
opinion of the writer this is no time for the 
throwing into the ring of a gauntlet eith 
by capital or by labour. Lock- 

be quite as unjustifiable as 

crisis where action for the cot 


uts would 
strikes 


in 
mn weal is 


a 


demanded. What is really wanted is sor 
calm, unprejudiced propaganda to spread 


among the workers the truth concerning our 
commercial position and the national needs 
of 1921. 


What the Trade Unions Can Do 





And in this matter it is s up to the 
trade unions to climb from ir hi 
horses if only in the interest of the workers! 
The man who has solemnly mm ne\ 
again to take lower wages Is a | , mul 
fool who needs to be reason vith kind 
and not encouraged with hoy diamet 


ally opposed to all the tenets of comr 
sense. 
If once employers and trade 


t n 
sentatives could meet and 
the whole question of a reduction 


in an open-minded spirit mu 
ing and even suffering might be saved 


Wages are falling, war nuses vanis 
ing, and profits diminishing Yet de 
this tendency there is no valid r n 
we should be less happy in consequen 
Wages cannot recede to the war level 
And so long as the cost of living declin 
in reasonable ratio no one need be w 
off. Generally speakin 
pendulum, those who pi I 
war will feel the coming change most 
acutely, whilst those who ffered in 
material things will to a great I 


degree come into their own 


ta \ 9 26° 
‘ 2 


ie) 
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**In sudden panic it made for 
the ogsen door of a tool- 
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The Peacock 
Symphony 


HEN her cousins gave up their 
London house Manette was faced 
with two alternatives—“ rooms ” or 

a boarding-house. Neither attracted her. 
One thing was certain. She must have 
what she called *“ peace and quiet,” and she 
must have a piano. The former of these 
was mainly dependent on an entire absence 
ot (a) cats, (2) babies, (c) trams. Though it 
is possible to escape two out of these three 
contingencies in London, it is not easy to 
avoid all three. 
likely to prove a stumbling-block. 


ladies who _ pos 


The piano also seemed 
Land- 
ess pianos do not always 
like them played upon. They prefer to keep 
them as a resting-place for the family pho- 
tograph album or the “chiney” ornaments. 

“T really think, Manette, you would be 
better in a boarding-house,” advised her 
cousin, sa 

“I detest boarding-houses,” said Manette, 
“and the pianos in them art-always hope- 
less. You have to hammer them so hard to 
get any sound out that the pictures fall off 
the walls,’ 
“But you always say you find apartments 
lonely ? 


wm 





A Country Romance 
By 
R. B. Ince 


“Tt’s not that so much as the landladies. 
They want to know every morning exactly 
what I’m going to eat. I don’t know myselt 
And what are they paid for, anyway? ” 

As is usually the case with life’s most per- 
plexing problems this difficulty resolved 
itself. One morning Manette found a letter 
on her plate with the Branchester postmark. 
Near Branchester lived Miss Burrows, an 
old friend of Manette’s father. On his death 
Miss Burrows considered it her duty to act 
as ex-officio aunt-in-chief to his sole off 
spring. Frequently Manette spent delight 
ful week-ends at Appledown Cottage. 

“Hurrah!” cried Manette, as she read the 
letter. “I knew I was going to receive some 
good news to-day from the way the tip of 
my nose tickled all yesterday. <A sure sign. 
If only people would follow their noses they 
would get on much better. Burry—that’s 
Miss Burrows—is going to Canada. She'll 
be away two months. I shall be sorry to 
lose her, but—and here’s the point she 
wants me to live at Appledown Cottage 
while she’s away. I’m to see that nobody 
steals the spoons and to eat the veg. and 
egos. Mrs. Dowser’s to look after the fowls 
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and to ‘do’ for me. And she’s got rid of 
the pianoforte that was all forte and no 
piano and bought a new one especially for 
my benefit. What a thing it is to have an 
ex-officio aunt! I’ll have a great time.” 
Manette did. Youth, high spirits and the 
work one loves; an old cottage and a garden 
full of the scent of wallflower, lilac and the 
blended Fngland’s old-time 
flowers under the warm sunshine of May 
Mrs. Dowser, with a white sunbonnet on 
her head and a hand over her eyes to mini 
mize the glare, stood at the gate peering 
down the lane when Manctte arrived. 
“Glad I be to see 
“Tt be lonesome here. 
the right time. 
It was. 


sweetness of 


said. 
And you be come at 
The country’s grand.” 

It had been a late season and the 
cowslips were still starring the deep meadow 
grass with their pale gold. The birch woods 


you, miss,” she 


in their new rich green were full of th 
cooing of doves, the piping of blackbirds 
and the calling of cuckoos. 


As soon as she had unpacked her most 
valued possessions Manette sat down at the 
piano. Through the open windows floated 
the songs of the birds—light, air-borne, frail 
as the music of fairyland, and forming a 
faint accompaniment to the notes she played. 
It was a spring song of Chopin’s, the song 
into which he has gathered the elusive spirit 
of flowers and birds. Her thoughts drifted 
away upon the tide of magical sound 
the bird-haunted 


grazing the 


out 


and out to woods, to the 


quietly cattle in meadows, to 


’ 
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***©Tve called,’ he said, ‘ for 
Miss Molyneux. 
about a pet of hers 








She’s very 
’ 


my 


aunt, 
anxious 


the sheep nibbling upon 


1 
the 


She was, as the phrase has 


denly she came to earth, and 


cry darted to the 
most unearthly o 
a murder 


been more strident, more desp: 
hurried to 
peacock. 


the 


been committe 


door 


window, 


uneart 


ant 


It was pecking 


hly 


} 


d an 
flowers the cry of the vict 


Im ¢ 


1 th 


i 


t 
alll 


in the garden and enjoying 





yng 


the 


As she stood looking it plung 


into 
spread its 
“Oh.” 
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the 


made 
bird that it 
clearing 

Sut 
Manette 

From 
a top ot 


more 
don’t 
what beats 


cried 


midst of 


gorgeous 


the 
lan t 


Manette, 


you lovely bird!” 


cried 


Vl 


the 


teach 


Vol 


from the gloom within. 


you to 


blue 


) 


eazin 


flowers and eating our lett 


murdered orphant. | 


Shish ! 
such 
ran, 
the 


the 


cant 
even 


a erenadt 


keep it there ste 


hedg 


where dor 


hill. 


keep a bird like 


Shoo! 


You 


violent a 


s if 


The Croft, Mrs 


And 


that for 
Miss Burrow 
trouble t 


mec, If 
under 


ad of 
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caterwaulin’ into our garden, eatin’ our 
young lettuce and feedin’ with our fowls. 
I keep beggin’ Miss Burrows to let me wring 
its neck, but she won't.” 

“You mean to tell me you’d wring its 
neck, Mrs. Dowser?” 

“That I would, miss. 
peacock pie.” 

Manette shuddered. “How horrid! I 
think it’s a lovely bird, and if its voice is 
a littlke—a little shrill, it can’t help it, poor 
thing.” 

That was Manette’s first impression. But 
eradually she began more and more to 
appreciate Mrs. Dowser’s point of view. 
Hardly a day passed but the bird would pay 
a visit to the vegetable garden at the back 
of the cottage. Poor Mrs. Dowser would try 
to keep an eye on the garden while going 
about her duties in the kitchen, but as she 
erumblingly remarked, “A body can’t be in 
two places at once.” So the lettuce and the 
newly sprouting peas suffered. 

Manette also came in for her share of 
annoyance. 


And make ’im into 


When you are trying to fix 
vour attention on the intricacies of counter- 
point it is by no means helpful to have a 
peacock strutting beneath your window and 
shrieking its monotonous complaint to the 
shuddering skies. This happened on an 
average of two mornings out of three, and 
when she chased it away it usually returned 
to give an encore ten minutes later. 

One morning the bird’s persistent crying 
was more than Manette could endure. She 
had been grappling for an hour with the 
stiffest chapter in Hedenhain’s “Art of Har- 
mony” to the accompaniment of the pea- 
cock’s serenade, 

“You brute!” she cried, and starting up 
flung Hedenhain out of the window in the 
direction of the cry. It missed. But the 
bird interpreted the attempt as an un- 
friendly act and flew with a loud “whir! ” 
over the hedge. Manette rushed out in hot 
pursuit. It doubled, turned, scrambled over 
the gate into the meadow, and half flew, 
half ran, up the hillside. Through two 
fields Manette chased it. Near the top of 
the second field she began to gain on the 
bird. In sudden panic it made for the open 
door of a tool-shed—the property of Miss 
Burrows. Into the shed it darted. Quick 
as thought Manette closed and locked the 
door and slipped the key into her pocket. 
“There, Mr. Peacock,” she said, “you stay 
there until you have 1 
Manners,” 


learned better 
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Mrs. Dowser was delighted at the news. 
“Now, miss,” she said, “what about wringin’ 
its neck?” 

“Certainly not,” said Manette. “Im- 
prisonment—yes. But I draw the line at 
capital punishment. And we shall have to 
feed the brute, Mrs. Dowser. In fact, I 
think I had better give him his meals in 
case the temptation to break the Sixth Com- 
mandment proves too strong for you.” 

Mrs. Dowser agreed to this. “But there it 
is,” she grumbled. “We've bin feedin’ ’im 
for the last six months, so ’twon’t make no 
odds.” 

Occasionally the peacock sang a little in 
his prison, but his voice was mercifully 
muffled and distant. 

“Now at last,” said Manette, “I know 
what peace is.” 

“T ’ope Miss Molyneux won’t come ramp- 
aging around ‘ere, that’s all,” said Mrs. 
Dowser. “They say when she rampages 
she’s a terror.” 

This was a fear that also haunted Manette. 
She was uncertain whether the law would 
approve of her action. Consequently when, 
three days later, there came a ring at the 
bell her heart (as she told Mrs. Dowse1 
afterwards) “nearly came into her mouth.” 

But it wasn’t Miss Molyneux. It was a 
gentleman. He sent in his card. On it was 
inscribed “Mr. Reynold Liston.” There 
was an address in London in one corner and 
“The Arts Club” in the other. 

“Ask him in, Mrs. Dowser,” said Manette, 
making a frantic effort to tidy her bobbed 
hair, which was thick and curly. 

Mr. Liston, a dark young man of medium 
height, did not appear quite at his ease. 
That fact gave Manette confidence. 

“T’ve called,” he said, “for my aunt, Miss 
Molyneux. She would have come herself, 
but just now she’s crippled with rheumatism. 
She’s very anxious about—er—a pet of hers, 
a peacock. It’s been away for three days 
and nights, and it was last seen somewhere 
in this direction. She thought that you- 
that you—that is to say, she thought you 
might know something about it.” 

“T ought to. He’s been serenading me 
ever since I came here. Are you fond of 
peacocks, Mr. Liston?” 

“T hate them. But let me explain. Edgar, 
that’s the peacock, was left to my aunt 
by a very old friend of hers when he died. 
She has therefore a sort of sentimental in- 
terest in him. She knows that Edgar’s not 
They have occa- 


popular with the natives. 
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sionally thrown things at him. If anything 
were to happen to Edgar Aunt Minnie would 
be inconsolable. For three nights she has 
never slept a wink. Last night she dreamed 
he was brought home with his neck wrung. 
Can you throw——” 

“Yes,” said Manette, “I can. In fact, I 
have. Now let me explain. I came down 
here for quietness, I’m working for an ex- 
amination. Every morning—or very nearly 
—your peacock comes and sits under my 
window. Several times I’ve tried to murder 
him—never with success. Three days ago 
I chased him into a shed and locked the 
door on him. And there he stays until I 
have Miss Molyneux’s word that he’s either 
shut up permanently or made into peacock 
pie.” 

Mr. Liston checked an impulse to laugh. 

“Really,” he said, “it’s very awkward. I 
quite see your point of view. But it’s cleat 
you’ve never met Aunt Minnie. If she knew 
what you’d done she’d have a fit.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Manette, “very. But 
you can’t expect me to give Edgar up. It 
wouldn’t be kind to myself. Would you care 
to pay him a visit?” 

When they opened the door of the shed a 
few inches Edgar greeted them with one of 
his best shrieks. After that he contem 
plated his jailer out of one eye with obvious 
disapproval. 

“You've put me in a very awkward posi- 
tion,” said Mr. Liston. “What am I to say 
to my aunt?” 

“You can say quite truthfully that Edgar 
was last seen on our land.” 

“H’mph, yes.” 

“And you can assure her that nobody’s 
stolen him. I have no desire to keep him. 


I propose to let him free in six weeks’ time 
—on the day of my departure. Meanwhile 
I think he may be useful to me.” 


“Useful ?” 

“Yes. You see, I’m studying music. One 
of my tasks for my tutor is to write a sketch 
for a symphony. The hardest part, I find, 
is to select a subject. I had been hunting 
high and low, when—enter Edgar. It will 
he called ‘The Peacock Symphony,’ and it 
will be in four movements. The first will 
describe the lonely student enjoying the 
quiet of the country. The second will show 
the sudden discord introduced by the pea 
ick’s cry. The third movement will deal 
ith the chase and capture of Edgar, and 
decided 


fourth—well, I haven't quite 


the fourth vet 


He laughed. | 
interested him—her dark glowing eyes as 
she talked, her pleasant voice, and the 
quick, eager play of her features. Very 
obviously she had “character.” 

“Well, when the symphony’s finished you 
must certainly come and play it to - 
aunt,” he said. “She’s passionately 
music, and the subject should appeal 
her.” 

After that first introduction Mr. Liston 
called frequently—to see Edgar; at least. 
that was the acknowledged object of his 
visits. Manette at first found him rather a 
nuisance, but gradually she resigned her 
self to his interruptions. She played hin 
bits of the symphony, and he was gener 
in his praise. 


Something about this girl 


Mrs. Dowser did not altogether approve 
of his coming so frequently. The require 
ment of an extra cup_and saucer for tea 
Was, in her opinion, an infraction of th 
moralities. On his departure conversations 
on the lines ‘of the following would fre- 
quently take place 
Manette. 


between her and 
“He’s not a bad-looking gentleman, is 
he, Miss Manette?” 
“Not so bad, Mrs. Dowser.” 
“Fond of music, isn’t he, miss?” 
“He says so, Mrs. Dowser.” 
“He’s a healthy appetite, anyway, miss.’ 
“He has, Mrs. Dowser.” 
One afternoon after he had called (sh 


had been playing the Peacock Symphon 
to him) Manette sought Mrs. Dowser in 
kitchen. 

“Mrs. Dowser,” she called, and making 


sudden advance on the old woman, sl 
seized her by both shoulders, “what d’y 
think?” she said. “He’s 


marry him!” 


asked me t 


Mrs. Dowser nearly dropped the e 
boiler. 
“Asked you-—” 


“No, not you, me—to marry him He's 


an architect, and quite well off Wt 
d’you think I ought to do about it 
“Lor’, miss, what a question! You d 


take a body’s breath away. 
“Shall if be ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ Mrs. Dows 


You stand in the position of godfather 
gcdmother to me for the time being, j 
know.” 


“Well, well, well. Tell me, my dear, 
did your heart beat while he axed you 
That, I’ve heard tell, is the | pcerest t 


0’ love, 
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“It was beating all the time he was axing 
me, Mrs. Dowser, and it’s not stopped yet. 
Feel it.” 

“Then that settles it, my dear. Take him 
and be happy.” 

sje 

Three weeks later the Peacock Symphony 
was nearly finished—all except the 
last movement, 

“] don’t see a bit how to end it, 
Reynold,” said Manette in despair. 

“Why, it’s as clear as moon- 
light,” he replied. “The peacock 
is released. His captors put him 
in a basket and bear him in triumph 
home to his sorrowing mistress. 
‘We have found,’ they say, ‘this 
beautiful, beautiful 
bird. Is it, by any chance, yours? ' 
But before you put the finishing 
touches we had better see how it 
works out in real life. I will ex- 
plain to my aunt that I have found 
the bird, and that you had im- 
prisoned it with a view to making 
it the subject of your symphonic 
poem. She will be overjoyed, and 
then gradually 1 break the news to 
her that we are engaged.” 

“Excellent,” said Manette. 
“That is exactly how it ought to 
go. It will end on a note of 
triumph, the peacock spreading his 
fan to the sun.” 

But it didn’t go exactly like that. 

For one thing, Miss Molyneux 
spoilt it by being very angry in- 
deed. She wrote to her lawyer, 
Mr. Drydale, instructing him to 
prosecute Manette. He did his best to 
pacify her, and after much correspondence 
it was agreed that he should call at Apple- 
down Cottage with a view to obtaining an 
apology. 

He called. Mrs. Dowser gave him her 
best curtsy and showed him in. 

When he saw Manette he jumped. Had 
he been a horse he would have shied. 

“Why, bless my soul!” he said, “surely 
youre a relative of the late Mr. James 
McGuire, the tea planter?” 


bee-eautiful, 


“Mr. McGuire was my uncle. But I never 


‘aw him. There was a family quarrel, you 
Khow,” 
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“Of course. Of course. Well, it was 
Mr. McGuire who left the peacock to Miss 
Molyneux. She was a very dear friend of 
his. Bless my soul, how funny! But it 
couldn’t have been better. I’ll soon arrange 
matters. You leave it to me, young lady. 
When Miss Molyneux knows who you are 
she’ll look at matters quite differently. 
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“* What d’you 
think? she ,said, 


*‘ He’s asked me to 


marry him!’ ”’ 


Pe 
Capital! Capital! But how odd—how very 
odd!” 

Mr. Drydale was quite correct in his esti- 
mate of his client’s character. 

Next day Manette reccived a rather formal 
but quite polite note inviting her to dinner 
at The Croft. 

She accepted and thoroughly enjoyed her- 
self. Miss Molyneux proved the kindest 
of hostesses and was warm in praise of the 
Peacock Symphony. Mr. Drydale was con 
tinually chuckling to himself at nothing in 
particular. And Reynold Liston—but it 
is hardly necessary to inquire how fe 
felt 
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The Ni g h ti n g a e An Ejighteenth-Century Romance 


By 
of Bath W. Greenwood 


This is the first of a series on “* The World’s Most Beautiful Love Stories” 









N the early years of George II[., when of their most inspired canvases—the latt 
Bath was the Mecca of the world of as Cecilia, her face almost superhuman 
Fashion, there was no fairer woman it its beauty and the rapture of its expression, 
the retinue of the “Queen of the West’’ seated at a harpsichord and pouring out her 
than Elizabeth Ann Linley, daughter soul in song. 
of Thomas Linley, singing-master and A girl so richly dowered could not fail 
organizer of the famous concerts in the to have her legion of admirers, and, 
Assembly Rooms. Although she had deed, every gallant who came to Bath 
scarcely emerged from her teens, the fame hastened to swell her retinue. But to on 
of her loveliness and her “nightingale’s and all Elizabeth turned a cold if dainty 
voice” had spread far beyond the West- shoulder. It is true that under the strong 
country and had reached the ears of the pressure of her er she c d to 
king himself. her hand, though no trace f ( 
In fact, but a few months before our could go with it, to a Mr. Long, 
story opens, George III. had summoned her ©! iderable wealth, some forty years her 
to sing to him in his London palace, and senior ; but the engagement was suddenly and 


had been so overcome by her gifts of beauty mysteriously cancelled, to the amazement of 


and melody that, with tears streaming down al! Bath, and Elizabeth was free again 
his cheeks, he had stroked her hair and It is said that, at the eleventh hour, the 
caressed her hands and declared to the ‘“‘ Nightingale of Bath’’ had thrown herself 
blushing girl that he had never seen anyone 0 her aged lover's pity, and begged him to 
so lovely or heard a voice so divinely sweet. release her from a loveless marriage, and 
Charles Dibdin tried to enshrine her in that he had chivalrously consented. And 
fitting verse, but abandoned the effort in ot only did he consent to give her h 
despair, vowing that she was indeed of that freedom, he settled £3,000 on her for some 
company described by Milton: mere fortunate successor to enjoy. ; 
ents wih in te pbee 4 oe ee ee 
BS UY SANE WOUG CAS Wie Prisoned sow heart, in spite of all assaults on it, into th 
And lap it in Elysium. ; ae . ; ee 
twenties; but at this crisis in her life, when 
The Bishop of Meath, in his enthusiasm, al] Bath was ringing with the fiasco of her 
declared that she was the “ link between an engagement and she herself was over- 
angel and a woman’’; Horace Walpole come with humiliation, another and more 
paid homage to her “ superlative beauty ”’ ; dangerous lover made his appearance—a 
and Dr. Charles Burney, supreme musician youth whose life was destined to be 
and father of the more famous Madame dramatically linked with hers. This new 
d’Arblay, wrote more soberly of her: comer into the arena of love was Rich 
“The tone of her voice and expression Brinsley Sheridan, grandson of 





were as enchanting as her countenance and = Swift’s bosom friend, Dr. J’homas Sherida 
conversation. With a _ mellifluous-toned and one of the two sons of another Thom 
voice, a perfect shake and intonation, she who. afte: rofit! 


ho, after a roving and profitless life, 

was possessed of the double power of come to Bath to earn a livelihood by 
delighting an audience equally in pathetic teaching elocution 
Strains and songs of brilliant execution From his childhood Richard Sher 
which is allowed to very few singers.’’ seemed to have been bor to win hearts 

Such are a few of the tributes, of which His sister has confessed: “I admired—I 
contemporary records are full, paid to the almost adored him He 1 handsor 
fair * Nightingale of Bath,’? whom Gains His cheeks had the glow of 1S 
borough and Reynolds immortalized in two the finest in the 
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genius, and were soft as a tender and 
affectionate heart could render them. The 
same playful fancy, the same sterling and 
jnnoxious wit that was shown afterwards in 
his writings, cheered and delighted the 
family circle.’ 

Such was Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
when, in the year 1769, he first set eyes on 
the girl who, after many dramatic vicissi- 
tudes, was to bear his name and to share 
his glories. From the first sight of her he 
was hopelessly in love, although none but 
his sister knew it. He was little more than 
a schoolboy, and was content to “bide his 
time,’? worshipping mutely at the shrine of 
the girl whom some day he meant to make 
his own. 

He gave no sign of jealousy when his 
elder brother made love to her before his 
eyes, or even when his Oxford chum, 
Halhed, fell a victim to her charms, and, 
in his innocence, begged Sheridan to plead 
his suit with her. Nor did he show the 
least elation when both his rivals had to 
tetire discomfited, leaving the field to him. 

But the day that was to put his fate to 
the test was nearer than he dreamt; and it 
came with the arrival at Bath of a Major 
Matthews, a handsome man of considerable 
wealth and doubtful reputation, who at 
first sight of the ‘‘ Nightingale’’ com- 
pletely lost both head and heart to her and, 
in spite of her coldness and disdain, so 
persecuted her with his attentions that in 
her alarm she appealed to young Sheridan 
to come to her rescue. 

And never was an appeal to chivalry more 
welcome. It was a tribute to her esteem 
and his budding manliness which delighted 
him. Moreover, it gave him many oppor- 
tunities of mecting her and talking over 
the situation with her. At any cost this 

lerable persecution must end; and the 
result of the conferences was that, with 

Miss Linley’s approval, he decided to carry 
her off to France and to place her in a con- 
vent where at least she would be safe from 

Major’s pursuit. 

Within a few days a post-chaise was 
wearing the runaway couple swiftly towards 
they took boat across the 
hannel, Arrived safely in France, the 
ung Lothario had little difficulty in per- 


suading his fair ch 


the coast, where 
| 


ge to ensure her tuture 





salety by marrying him; and before they 
ad travelled m miles from Calais an 

ommodating village priest had made 
tem man and 


But their honeymoon was destined to be 
as short as it was happy. For, a few days 
after the wedding ring had been placed on 
Elizabeth’s finger, her father appeared on 
the scene in a high state of anger, and 
carried off the newly-made bride, leaving 
her husband to follow disconsolately in her 
wake. 

On his return to Bath, Sheridan found 
trouble awaiting him. The Major was 
furious at being thus humiliated by his 
rival, and nothing but his blood would wipe 
out the insult. A duel ensued which ended 
in the Major’s discomfiture and the extor- 
tion of an apology; but a second duel, 
which the Major insisted on, had a very 
different sequel. 

After a few fierce exchanges, both swords 
were broken. In the desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle which followed, the Major, 
who was much the stronger of the two, was 
able to pin young Sheridan down, and 
** with a piece of the broken sword stabbed 
him repeatedly in the face.” 

When the prostrate man refused point 
blank to beg for his life, Matthews renewed 
the attack, and finally, after runving the 
point of his sword through his rival’s 
throat, drove swiftly off in his waiting 
chaise, exclaiming, ‘‘I have done for him 
at last.” 

Sheridan, unconscious and apparently 
dying, was driven from the Downs to a 
neighbouring inn, the White Hart, where 
for a time he hung between life and death. 
On hearing of his condition Miss Linley 
(who at the time was singing at Cambridge) 
travelled post haste to his bedside, and, 
tenderly nursed by his wife and his sister, 
the wounded man slowly fought his way 
back to strength. 

Sheridan quite naturally hoped that after 
such a tragic experience, and with such 
evidence of their daughter’s devotion to 
him and of his to her, her parents would 
relent and withdraw their opposition to the 
marriage; but so far from ‘‘ thawing,’’ Mr. 
Linley remained as obdurate as ever. 

But such love as theirs could not fail to 
triumph in the end; and so it was with 
Richard Sheridan and his ‘* Nightingale.”’ 
When Miss Linley left him to sing in 
oratorio in London he followed her, and, 
disguised as a coachman, drove her home 
nightly from the concert-room, neither shi 
nor her father suspecting the identity of 
their courteous young driver. Then fol 
lowed sweet and stolen meetings, and 
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who 
r opposing 

had triumphed over sO many 
Once more Sheridan led his 
beautiful wife to the altar; and _ then 
followed such halcyon days as they had 
not dreamed possible, in their rose-covered 
_ cottage at East Burnham, where they were 
“‘ passing rich’? and happy on two pounds 
a week, which was all 
lortune, 

But such halcyon days could not last 
long. Sheridan began to sigh for the 
world, in 
destiny to 


finally the capitulation of 
recognized the folly of any longe 
a union which 
difficulties. 


the es 


their combined 


oute! 
which he felt that it was his 
shine, for an arena in which he 
could do justice to the gifts 
tlamouring for s exercise. And 
to Mrs. Sh lasting regret, 
cottage and roses and the simple delig 
the country were left behind, 
herself installed in a 


which were 
cope and 
thus, eridan’s 
hts of 
and she found 


Portman Square 


house, in the heart of the world of Fashion, 

Here Sheridan, always the most im- 
provident of men, launched out into ex- 
travagance more suited to an income of 


£5,000 a year than the paltry 
was all he could command. 
on a lavish scale; 


£100 which 
He entertained 
; and his wit and charm, 
supplemented by his wife’s beauty and gift 
of song, soon surrounded them 
fashionable crowd eager to eat 
and to attend his wife’s soirées. 

Perhaps, if Sheridan had never Jeft the 
cottage and the roses, his name would never 
been known to fame. His ambition 
needed some stimulus as this spasm 
of extravagance to wake it to activity. He 
must now make money or be submerged by 
debts; and under this impulse of necessity 
it was that he wooed fortune with 7/e 
Rivals, and awoke to find himself famous 
and potentially rich. Other comedies fol- 
lowed swiftly from his eager and inspired 
pen—The School for Scandal, The Duenna 


with a 
his dinners 


have 


such 





and Vhe Critic—cach ; : 
thusiasm by a world to which such dramati 
triumphs were a revelation and 
Sheridan was not only the “talk of th 


town”; he was hailed univ ly as th 
brightest dramatic star of th } 

Through all the splendours that follow 
closing day when Sherid 
climbed to the 
had fallen from 


his wife 


+ 


o that 
dizziest pinnacle of far 
it to poverty and « 





never ceased to yearn for the « 

davs of love in a cottagt In a letter 
vriten to her ‘f darling Dick,’’ when hé had 
the world at his feet, she says patheti 

\mid all this glory and the world 
adulation, my heart longs for th I 
and beautiful days at East Burnham 
I could draw such a picture of happi 
that it would almost make me wish t 
overthrow of all our present and futur 
schemes of affluence and grandeur.” 

3ut Mrs. Sheridan’s day of happiness 

iumph was now drawing to its l 
fatal seeds of consumption, which h 
already carried off her dearly-loved sist 
began to show themselves in her. H 
illness was as swift as it w | 
less. She s imp! y dro yped and faded 
died, tenderly watched over to the last 
her husband with a silent anguish that 
pitiful to see 

And one June day, when the world 
had loved so well was flooded with a 
of sunlight, her beautiful spirit 
away to join the “choir invisible.”’ N 
days later she was laid to rest in Wi 
Cathedral, thousands flocking to pay far 
well to one of the closest linl betwe 
an angel and a woman ”’ the world has eve! 
known. As for Sheridan, he vived h 
reat los sidineaies years, to end his da 
in poverty and to crown his life’s dram 
with a stately funeral in Westminst 
Abbe 
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omen in 
odern Fiction 


O those who read modern novels there 

must occur, at some time or other, 

this question: Is the woman of to-day 
accurately characterized by the novelist of 
to-day ? 


Is it a True Picture ? 

It is a question of absorbing interest to 
all who love literature. Moreover, it is a 
question not only of interest but of im- 
portance. As we judge foreigners to a 
large extent by their written word, so must 
foreigners judge us. 





If the literature of a 
nation is descriptive of the people of.that 
nation the foreigner has sound material for 
an understanding its men and women. 
To many of us, indeed, it is possible to 
travel with the mind only. We who would 
wish to wander through Italy, or meet the 
Frenchwoman in the privacy of her home, 
or get to know more of the Scandinavian 
races must be content to make our journey- 


of 


ings in books if we have not the money 
and time for adventures abroad. And very 
naturally supposes that hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent foreigners are in 
the same pi 


one 
sition. They read our literature 
as a guide to a land and people they can- 
not hope to visit in the flesh. 


Jane Austen’s Portraits 
has, in 
served by her writers. 





England the past, been well 

Who can doubt that 
Jane Austen gave a faithful picture of the 
men and women among she lived? 
To those who live feverishly in the condi- 
very of her 
books may seem in itself a condemnation, 
yet even those who find her perfection of 
detail tedious would not deny, I think, the 
uccuracy of he 


whom 
tions of to-day the quietude 


studies of contemporary life 


and people. Charlotte Bronté, who wrote 
with greater ] on, was content very 
largely to take the ordinary types of her 
time as characters for her novels. George 
Eliot, imaginative as she was, showed 
vividly in various works that she was 


able to make simple hearted people of the 


countryside alive and interesting. 
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A Critical Study 
By 
Marie Harrison 


It is a modern fashion to think lightly of 
Dickens, to accuse him of excessive senti- 
ment. Dickens was sentimental. But the 
times in which he lived were sentimental. 
Dickens might have given us a company of 
womcn with greater appeal to the modern 
mind, but they would have seemed 
abnormal to the readers of his day. He 
gave us living pictures of the men and 
women he knew; to dislike them, to find 


them wearying, is not a reflection on the 
accuracy of Dickens. It is simply an 
avowal of dislike of the types his age 
produced. 


Convincing Conceptions of Character 


If one takes those great Victorians, 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy, on 
finds convincing conceptions of English 
character. Books have been written about 
the women of Meredith and Hardy; I do 





not imagine that anyone questions theit 
trueness to type. “Tess” remains for all 
time the authentic story of an ignorant 


country girl of our own land, who loved 
unwisely and too well. And where is there 
a more charming love story than that of 
Lucy in “Richard Feverel”? 

Indeed, if one reads all the great novels 
written between 1800 and 1960 one does not 
find many which are alien to the spirit of 
the common people of these lands, or its 
governing powers, or of the middle-classes. 
Some phase of English life is in all these 
books, so that reading them a century or 
half a century after they appeared one feels 
that they are true records of real people in 
our own country. And to read with such 
books contemporaneous autobiographies or 
biographies or even private correspondence 
is to realize that these novels do not merely 
seem, but are, authentic. 

Consider also those novelists to whom 
one could not ascribe a measure of great- 
ness. Twenty-five years ago, and after, the 
novels of Rosa Nouchette Carey, for in- 
stance, were read by women all over the 
land. I admit that I Mis 


Carey's works with of 


cannot 
much 


read 
degree 
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pleasure, but 1 do recognize her skill, and 
I can understand readily her appeal. She 
wrote of life in quiet English country 
towns, of courtship and marriage, or of 
estrangement between and final 
reconciliation; of birth and death, of simple 
heroism and high virtue. The spirit of 
religion breathed through all her books- 
and five-and-twenty years ago people were 
interested in religion. If they were not 
religious, they were at least interested 
enough to be violently anti-religious. They 
were seldom indifferent. 

This anti-religious feeling was interpreted 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward in “Robert Els- 
mere,” and because she told of things which 
were in the minds of so many at the time 
her book made a deep impression, and is 
regarded by many as the first of those writ 
ings of Victorian days which set people to 
question religion as presented to them in 
conventional form by the Churches. 

Coming to a later period, one recalls th 
popularity of Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
whose deep Christianity was allied to a 
power of wit and wisdom of distinctive 
quality. She belonged ‘to a_ well-known 
Nonconformist family, and perhaps hers 
are among most admirable pictures 
that we have of Nonconformist and Liberal 
life as lived in her day. 

Reading novels as I have briefly 
indicated—and many more must come to the 
mind of any reader of books—any foreigrer 
would get a fair, and in 
accurate, idea of English life and of Eng 
lish men and women. 
say as much of 

And more particularly 
that the women of modern fiction 
bear resemblance to the women of modern 
life? . 


lovers 


the 


such 


some cases a very 


Can we 
to-day ? 


admit 


the novels of 


can we 


What about the Modern Writers ? 





One would expect the modern wome: 
writers, above all others, to give us faitl 
ful and exact portraits of the modern 


woman. But this is precisely what they 
cannot, or will not, do. Even those women 
who some years 


ordinary women 


ago were writing of 


€ 
appear to have come to 
the belief that the ordinary woman is un 


interesting. They leave the ordinary 


woman severely alone, giving us_ type: 


which are intended to be modern, but 
which to me seem to be extrao1 linarily dul 
and old fashioned 

I refuse to believe that the modern 





heroine, with for persistent 
self-analysis, is true to modern type. She 
is more suggestive of the young Victorian 
woman who was subject to the “vapours,” 
whose days, until marriage and motherhood 
widened her sphere, were so empty that shi 
had nothing much to do except consider her 


her passion 





own emotions and their effect on othe: 
people. - 
Brilliantly Clever—but Limited 

I give an example of what I mean 


Several years ago Miss May Sinclair wrote 
a story called “The Judgment of Eve,” 
which was simply the tale of a brave little 
woman mated to a selfish Now, 
in 1919, there was published novel 
‘Mary Olivier,” and on the last page you 
will find these words: 


husband. 
her 


- “But if I had to choose now—knowing 
what reality is—between losing Richard in the 
way I have lost him and losing reality, absolutely 
ind for ever, my real self, that I'd 
leet Be. . 

“If there’s anything in it at all, 
real self would be losing Richard, losing Richard's 
real self absolutely and for ever. Knowing 
reality is knowing that you can’t lose it. That 
or nothing.” 


knowing 


losing my 


Again, in the next paragraph: 


Supposing there isn’t anything in it? Su 
posing—supposing .. . Last night I yan think- 
ing about it again. I stripped ; I opened 
all the windows and let my ice-cold thought. i 
on the poor thing; it stood shivering betw 
certainty and uncertainty.” 

I am aware that to ask for judgment 


a novel in which it is impossible to give th 
context of a few q 1oted sent would be 
extremely unfair. In the case of Mary 
Olivier the novel! itself is the context 
But I am not asking for judgment. I quot 
these words simply because I want to sho\ 
an example of the methods of thought of 

modern heroine. Now “Mary Olivier” 1s 

brilliantly clever book, but th levernes 


limited Within its 
brilliant But Mary Olivier 
a rare type. She is neurotic, 


is restricted. It is 
limits it is 


nhysterl 


he is more interested in the twisted work 

ings of her own mind than in anything el 

in life. In short, she is as unlike af 
: f 


Englishwoman of to-day as a native 0! 
the South Sea Island 


Types for the Mental Specialist 
Very well. Miss Sinclair is 
1 this type of woman. Is it not 





interested 


perfect); 














sted 
sctly 
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justifiable to make such a type the centre 
and essence of a novel? Certainly. But I 
cannot help regretting that a woman of 
Miss Sinclair’s ability should concentrate 
on types that appear to be fit subjects for a 
mental specialist rather than on the normal 
womanhood of our time. I should be sorry 
to think that any foreigner might regard 
Mary Olivier as typical of our women. 


Psycho-Analytical Heroines 











And Miss Sinclair, though the most 
brilliant, is certainly not the only modern 
woman writer who has this enthusiasm for 
the psycho-analytical heroine. Ivy Low, 
Viola Meynell, Clemence Dane, E. M. 
Delafield, Dorothy Richardson—here are 
but a few clever women whose work has 
been praised by discriminating critics. I 
do not quarrel with such praise, but I ask 
this: Is there one of these women who prc- 
sents to us a quiet, simple, observant study 
of the average woman of to-day? Where, 
indeed, among our women writers is there 
one to equal Jane Austen or the Brontés or 
George Eliot in their pictures of con- 
temporary English hfe? 

In all these psycho-analytical novels there 
is little incident. There was little incident 
in the novels of Jane Austen. But con- 
sider the difference! The modern psycho- 
analytical novel gives you the complex 
emotions of the rare egoist; the Victorian 
novel gave you the story of lives of un 
hurried action, but which are not less 
interesting on that account. 


What the Men Think 





Then, it may be asked, are men more 
successful in their portraiture of women? 
With a few brilliant exceptions I do not 
think so. Lately I have re-read Frank 
Swinnerton’s “Autumn.” Here you have 
a middle-aged wife with infinitely more 
self-control than most self-centred women, 
but with exactly their intense eagerness to 
consider sensation, to discover the cause of 
every emotion, to absorb themselves in 
thought rather than in 


t action. Marion in 
“Autumn ” 


is as deeply engrossed in the 
study of her feelings as any younger 
Woman of the modern novel. Compton 
Mackenzie, J]. D. Beresford, D. H. Law 
peace give us varying types of womanhood, 
but, interesting as some of them are, they 
aré not average. For all hese writers 


i e° ; 
Nave this in common: they give the im- 
Y & 


pression that the Englishwoman of 1914 and 
after is vibrant with emotion or lost in the 
study of her own character. 


Two Perfect Pictures of Women 





Yet there are two books by modern 
writers which I remember as containing, in 
their widely different ways, two pérfect 
pictures of women. These are “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,” by Arnold Bennett, and 
“Mrs. Martin’s Man,” by St. John Ervine. 

In “The Old Wives’ Tale” Mr. Bennett 
has drawn a character in Constance Tovey 
which I regard as one of the great things 
of literature. Mrs. Tovey’s sister, Sophia 
Scales, is an admirable creation, but it is 
Constance who is the triumph. And it is 
Constance who stays at home in_ her 
treasured house in the unlovely atmosphere 
of the Five Towns, who lives the life of 
ten hundred thoéusand women, uneventful 
perhaps to the modern mind, but full of the 
drama of those quiet things which belong 
to every woman who is wife and mother. 
Every word that is written of Constance 
Tovey holds one’s interest. But observe 
this: Mr. Bennett is writing in “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,” not of to-day, but of the 
remotely near period of the crinoline. He 
has given a picture of life as it must have 
been in his youth—not as he knows it in the 
new century. It may be that we shall yet 
get from Mr. Bennett a story of the woman 
of to-day as perfect as the story of Con- 
stance Tovey. 


A Working Woman's Simple Courage 





Mrs. Martin, in St. John Ervine’s bock, 
is not English, but Northern Irish. She is 
a working woman. She accepts joy, as 
ow, as part of the unescapable heritagé 
Ihe tragic story of her life 


end In this fashion: 


*<¢ lit the lamp, and then took the bellow 
and b the fire into’ a blaze : Aye am she said 
to herself, ‘they'll want their tea when the 
come in.* She spread the tablecloth on the table 
and then went to the dresser to get the cups 
‘Och, ochone,’ she said a little wearily as sh 
laid them on the table.’ 

Is not such a simple description indica 
tive of the character of every woman of 
average courage? Is there not always the 
next th to do? Is it not the way of the 
women of our country in almost every clas 
of hfe to accept row with a certan 
dignity, and to | mselves with 


homely tasks which have got to be done? 
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believe it be nearer 
truth to suppose that the normal woman, 


Can we possibly to 


\ misfortune comes to her, sits down to 
analyse her soul, to consider her sufferings, 
to investigate their effects on her character : 

I think that the woman of high educa 
tion and intellect, no less than the woman 
of simple upbringing and circumstance, is 
not a Mrs. Martin. She 
its her battle, sheds her tears, hides het 
suffering—and then gets on with the next 


yvoen 


more than 


} 


ag! 


olten 


thing. 
H. G. Wells, in some of his books, gives 
I like 


Joan. 


us glimpses of vividly real women. 
his Mrs. Britling better than 
\lthough “Mr. Britling Sees it Through ” 
is chiefly the story of a man, Mrs. Britling 
and again almost 
startling actuality; the little scene in which 
he realizes her utter helplessness in com- 
forting her husband when he hears of his 
son’s death is better than anything in “ Joan 
and Peter.” For Mrs. Britling is an 
average woman. 


his 


appears now with 


The New Type of Woman 





What, then, is an average woman? 


It is very certain that the woman typical 
of to-day is very different from the woman 
of even ten years ago. The rapid growth 


of finer educational facilities, the coming <« 


women into public life, the absorbing wcrl 


7 


which even the youngest women were abl 
to undertake are factors 
which unquestionably helped to pro- 
different type. 

I am sure that the woman of to-day, 


during war-time 
have 


duce a 


far from being more self-centred, is les 
self-centred than the wor of ten year: 
ago. Work is probably the best cure for 
unhappine which exist It is the best 
cure for boredom. It is assuredly the best 
cure for mental disturbances. And women 


1 


iave learned to work. 


Not Obsessed by Self 


No woman who is working hard, either 
} her } na 











h hands or with her head, or, as i 
most often the case, with both, is likely to 
be obsessed bv self One do not find 
the neurotic, self-analytical woman among 
teachers, hospital nurse factory girls, 
aomestu servants, hop assistants, or 
among women who are worki finely in 
their homes, caring for their hu Is and 
little children. Modern economic cond 
tions have driven women to work, and I 


as a disaste 
woman that love 

and children, though 
the only thir 
healthier, happier being that 


S 


ard thi 
knows 


cannot re 
who 
beautiful 
desired, is not 
that so long as she is unmarri 
never hope for interest or joy 

It is this emancipation from t 
dependence on affection which, I 
so of th 
She knows that happiness 
affecti I 
long as she has 
world her 





characteristic 


yn rather t in re 
useful work 
life is never a 
she regard it as euch. 


All of 


woman, 


of 


y her living Ww 


us know 
earnin 


fully and usefully, blessed in 





enjoying enormously vari 


' , 
that she does not give 





} 
we KnOW 


to futile communings with her s 
brave common sense is perha] 
tinguishing feature, and to sup] 

is unhappy because she has t 


man to ble her life is 


} 





It is tl vel inde 
ri yacity to live usefully 
ide of the marriage state, wl 


little reflection in 


The Normal Married Woman 











Come we now to the married 
the lif which she normal] 
the modern novel to | 
that nine out of ten married w 
happiness in the marri & 
ut onl in dreams of anot 
rece I divor I 
l 
crea in divorce in t s 
cannot beli that 
living in t yurb I 
+ - has 1 
country towns, in b Pp 
the England of t is to 
the exceptional 
ma ed vow s b i 
at ‘ ome’ ‘ 
the rma] 
1 think \ t 
avi e wo ( \ 
ma e % a 
not to be P 
i . I 
of comrad p, its respect 
erous spirit of part 
‘ 
7? 
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Novelists tVon’t Take the Trouble 


If you ask me why our modern writers 
take exceptional types for their novels I 
reply that it is very largely because to 
describe an exceptional type is so much 
easier than to take an ordinary man or 
woman as the hero or heroine of a story. 

To certain temperaments highly imagina- 
tive work is always easier than the work 
of observation. And this very facility in 
the writing of imaginative work is a danger. 
Not a danger, of course, in stories of 
gallantry, and romance, and advénture. 
Have not many of us blessed John Buchan 
a hundred times for writing ‘Mr. Stand- 
fast”? The danger comes when an author, 
rather than take the trouble to make his 
characters express themselves’ through 
action, which is the normal way of normal 
people, sets down a long and complicated 
account of what they said to themselves 
when certain things happened. 





In the old-time novel the heroine shows 
her character in the hundred and one little 
things which she does. And it means hard 
work, and patient study, and an exquisite 

t to get this trueness to type. 
rhe modern writer, so often as slovenly and 
careless as she is clever, finds it easier to 


care for at 


tell us that so-and-so said such-and-such a 
thing to herself, so that you get pages be- 
ginning a ending with, “I wondered, I 
thought, 1 asked myself,” and all the rest 
of it. 

And at the end of it all ycu get no pic- 
ture of a woman, but simply a blurred 
study of thought, as bewildering as a maze. 


The Fatal Facility 


Modern novels are written with too great 
| 


be enduring. I do not believe 





a facility to 


that women who turn out a long novel every 
year are capable of giving us really good 
, 


work; there are exceptions, of course, but 
so many novels of to-day bear signs of hasty 


Workmanship that one can only suppose 
that the y | e been writt against time, 
and that a year’s work cannot take the 
place of two years’ work when two vears’ 
work is needed , 

Che women which Jane Austen, and 


Charlotte Bronté, and Dickens, and Hardy 
gave us are friends for evermore. We 
remember them as we remember old 
familiar friends. Most of them were 
ordinary people, with ordinary impulses, 
and instincts, and achievements. But how 
few women there are in modern fiction that 
we shall remember ten, or five, or even two 
years hence. They have the interest only 
of passing acquaintances; they do not stand 
out as women we are glad to have met and 
should rejoice to meet again. 

I am very sure that among the women 
who are writing to-day there are some who, 
if they could not hope to achieve the great- 
ness of Jane Austen, could at least achieve 
some degree of realism. If they would 
leave the psycho-analytical heroine alone 
and give us instead the homely, bright, in- 
dependent, and courageous woman of the 
twentieth century, we should no longer have 
to regret that so much of our modern fiction 
Was unrepresentative of the people of ou 
country. 


Looking in Vain 


At the present one looks, and looks in 
vain, for one Englishwoman writer of the 
present day who has succeeded in giving a 
picture of the modern woman which does 
her justice. There never was a time when 
the exceptional woman was so often to be 
met with in literature, never a time when 
the ordinary woman was so neglected. Our 
literature to-day may be great. But it can- 
not truly be said to represent England as 
we know it, and for that reason alone it 
falls far below the standard set by 
Victorians. 

In the long run it is always the average 
people who determine a nation’s history. 
Che rare and complex types may be interest 





ing as studies, and effect a transient in 
fluence on public life, but it is the common 
man and the common woman who make 
their country what it is. And it is the 


literature which expresses the spirit, and 
the life, and the thought of the common 
people which England needs to-day if sh« 
is to be served by her writers as faithfully 
as she has been served in the past. 








Paint 


An American Story of Love and an Invention 


By Crittenden Marriott 


HEN Ethel Randall called at 

Frank Denzer’s law-office and began 

to explain why she had come, Den- 
zer promptly interrupted. He and Ethel! 
were born in the same town and had met in 
the big city to which they had come to seek 
their fortunes. Naturally they had grown 
chummy. 

“Why don’t you marry me 
with all this foolishness, Ethel?” he 
pleaded for perhaps the twentieth time. 
“It’s just as much—and a long sight more 

a woman's job to run a home 
ness. You’re living on your nerves; 
body can see that; and I'll say 
about used them up. Come along, old gir] 
and Jet’s fix things right now.” 

But Ethel shook her head. “I wish you 
wouldn’t keep on asking me, Frank,” 
protested. “I really can’t just now. You 
know I can’t. You know Susie Prescott and 
Delilah Robbins and I took a solemn oat! 
at college, with clenched hatpins, that w 
wouldn’t marry till we had made a lot of 
money. And I haven’t made mine—yet.” 

“Well! But confound it, Ethel, you've 
been trying to make money for three years 
now, and poorer than when you 
started. Enough of a thing is too mueh, 

ometimes. First thing you know, you’ll 
be—er—I’]1 be an old bachelor 

Ethel giggled. Neither three years of 
futile attempts at fortune-making nor nei 
vous overstrain had lessened the quality of 


and have done 


as a busi- 
any 
you’ve ju 


’ 


she 


you're 


Ethel’s tinkling girlish giggle “You 
turned that just in time, Frank,” she said 
“However, cheer up! I’ve got a nm 


project, and expect to make my fortune tl 


time for sure! And if I do, w! maybe | 1] 
consider you.” 
Frank Denzer did not seem overjoyed by 


the information. “I wish 
up the broken bits of your last 
instead of starting 


you were pickir 


on a new one,” he 
grumbled. “You'd be more willing to quit 
The trouble with you is that you’re too 
confiding and too easy. You think every 
body plays the game as you do. And you 


uw 


find out too late that they don’t 
What’s the scheme this time?” he ( 
manded at last. 
“Oh,” explained Ethel, “an invention! ” 
“Invention! Holy smoke! For what? 
“Well! It—it’s for a colloider to keep 


paint from settling.” 


“Help! Kamerad!” Frank threw up ri 
hands. “I suppose I ought to know what a 
colloider i but I don’t. Is it a device 
to keep rouge from slipping below the—er 

collar-bone? ” 

“Silly!” Ethel giggled again, like a 


chime of silver bells. 


“You kn 


a can of paint, the base settles out of the 
vehicle——” 

“Eh?” 

“Oh! Well! How the real paint settle 
to the bottom of the can and leaves the oil 
on top, and how you've got to stir and stir 
before you can use it. And you usually 
haven’t anything but a hatpin to st 
with 

“Oh! Sure! Sure! I know!” Fran 
clapped his hands gaily. “I’ve got yo 
I’ve used my hatpin that way often! But 
hold on: can’t you shake the can ir 
tead? ” 7 

“No, you can’t! You shake medicine 
and y men who get too bright! But 
the idea is the same. I’m ng to appl 
my process to medicines later—make it 
hake that old ‘ shake before taking’ lab 
off the bottle, you know. But just now I'v 
only got to paints. I’ve been working at it 
for six months.” 

‘Gracious! What a waste of time, wh¢ 
we might have been married! And wher 

s the fortune come in? Nobody’s goin: 
to you for a thing like that! ” 

Oh! Aren’t they? But I’m not goin 
to tell you any more. You’re too unsym 
pathet Let’s change the subject.’ 

Frank did not want to char the subject 
His confidence in paint was small, but | 

e in Ethel’s success was large. And h 

. 2 l-, v, y! u ] ’ 
[’\ ot to go down to Mexico this we k 














ct 
hi 


he 








Neopie een 


‘“* But,’ she gasped, 


you know it is’ ’’—p, 550 


“If you 
me and go with me, at least 
tell me what you're trying to do. You look 
pretty near all in; and I can’t bear to 
leave you.” 

Ethel’s heart ftened. 
laughed. “I’m all right. But—I suppose 
you won't be Listen, 


on a six months’ law trip,” he said. 
won't marry 


si Nonsense,” she 


happy till vou know. 
now, and I'll tell you all. 
of a ‘base’ which is usually white lead o1 
zinc white, suspended in a ‘ 
linseed oil. The lead and the zinc are a lot 
heavier than the oil: 


Paints consist 


vehicle,’ usually 
and they naturally 
settle down when the paint is left standing. 
Settling down doesn’t help any sort of paint, 
and it’s likely to injure every sort. I’ve in- 
vented a ’ which is mixed with the 
base and gives it some of the properties 
of colloids 
are 


‘ collcider 


If vou don’t know what colloids 


» look them: up in your school-books. 


‘it fs my invention— 
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Tom Peddie 


My colloider prevents the lead or zinc from 
settling and makes it stay in the oil. Do 
you get me 

‘*T—er—hope I shall 

This got by Ethel, who was opening het 
“Here’s the 
colloider,” she said, taking out a paper. “! 


ob 


hand-bag. formula for my 
came in to-day to ask you to put it in your 
Then, if I get run over by a motor o1 
squashed beneath a falling aeroplane, the 
fruits of my genius won't be lost to the 
world. — 

\fter she had gone, Frank studied the 
formula for a long time. He was a lawyer 
by profession; but he knew a good deal 
more about chemistry than he had disclosed 
to Ethel. Finally he sought in his safe and 
brought out a general power of attorney 
which Ethel had given him while she was 


sate. 


Now I’ve got to go 


Red-Crossing in France and had never re 
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claimed. After he had studied 
papers carefully, he nodded. 
“She'll probably be mad,” he muttered, 
“but I’m going to do it, all the same. 
to one she’s forgotten; 
any chances. 


the two 


Ten 
and I can’t take 
The stakes are too big.” 
Then he called a stenographer and dictated 
a letter. 

Ethel, at almost the same time, was at 
home writing another letter—a letter to 
Hiram Morgan, president and chief owner 
of the General Paint Company, which was 
commonly known as the Paint Trust. 

Ethel’s letter reached Hiram Morgan the 
next morning as he sat in his sumptuous 
office in the great city. 

He sat there with an “air.” Very plainly 
he did not care what other people thought of 
him; he had thought of himself and decided 
that he was very good, and that ended it. 
Plainly, also, he felt that when he decided 
to do a thing it was as good as done. And 
most plainly of all, he unquestionably felt 
that the economic world never got to 
spinning properly till he came down in the 
morning and cranked it up. 

Morgan had some justification for think- 
ing that he was the man. He had started 
nowhere and with nothing and had become a 
multi-millionaire. He had done splendidly 
in his during the war, adding 
several millions to his already swollen for- 
tune; he had managed to dodge the 
profiteering laws; and he had succeeded in 
whittling down his 
purpose) in a 
miration of 


business 


(for taxation 
that excited the ad- 
éven the Inland 
officers. In other words, he had learned 
certain tricks of trade better than most 
other people and he believed they con- 
tituted the whole of life. 

But an awakening was in store for him, 
and it lay in Ethel Randall's letter. 
he read it; 


income 
way 


Revenue 


['wice 
and then, holding it in his 
hand, he pressed Button 1, Rack 5, in the 
series at the side of his desk; and when 
Samuel Giles, head of the testing-depart 
ment, came, he stared at him frowningly. 
“How you getting on with 
ments 


those experi- 
in non-settling paint? ” he asked. 
grinned brightly. Gile 
grin brightly when asked as 
of his work. “Gettin’ on fine, Mr. Morgan,” 
he chortled. “We've improved our proces 
© that our paints stand without unsettling 
for twice as long as any 
market.” 
“Twice as 


Gile always did 


to the progres 


others in the 


long ! What’s the 


good aot 
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that? I don’t want a paint that holds up 
for two hours instead of one, or for two 
weeks instead of one. Any fool can improve 
a process if he spends money enough. | 
want something new that’ll keep the base 
in suspension for ever. I want 
to advertise that the ‘stir-well’ business is 
off for good with our paints. You 
working on the thing for more’n a year, and 
you ain’t got past the twice-as-good stage.” 

Giles lost some of his cheeriness. “ Well! 
It’s a job an’ a half, Mr. Morgan,” he 
demurred. “You got to defy gravity to 
keep white lead suspended in anything, let 
alone in oil. Hundreds of che 


been 


mists have 


tried to do that little thing; an’ they ain't 
got nowhere! ” 
“Who says they haven't? Here’s a letter 


who says 


from a girl—a girl, mind you 
Says she used her pri 


she’s done it. pro 1 
some paints and polishes six months ago 
and that they’re all right still likely te 
keep on being so. Says she’s only done it 
in the laboratory and wants us to try out the 
costs on a commercial basis 
real good bargain—if we want to buy. Only 
thing is she sounds too good to be true.” 
“She is!” Giles sniffed. Made paint 
stand six months, did she? Bosh! It can’t 
be done! 


ess < 


Offers us a 


She’s mad.” 






“Maybe she is. But I’m not so sure 
Somebody was due to find out how. I hop 
it was you; but it ain’t. I’m going to write 
to her to come to see you right away 

“Oh! All right! Wen t well s 
whether she’s got anything.” 

Two days later Ethel came to see Giles 


and in another two days she set to work 1 
the experimental plant, provided with ever 
facility to make good her clain 


Giles had little difficulty in finding cut 
what he wanted to know. Ethel talked very 
freely about herself. She was, she ex 
plained, fond of chemistry and delighted 1 
solving chemical problem When 
finished college (she had worked her \ 


through), she had tried to get into som 
chemical house, but the best she could di 
was to get a place in one as stenographer. 
But she had fitted up a wee laboratory in 
an old chicken house behind the place whe! 
he lodged, and had worked there befor 
breakfast and at night. She had got this 


paint idea from some article she had read 
telling that the paint trade jwas crazy f 

uch a proce and she had started right 
out to discover one. She had worked might 
har 1, and he guess d he wa a good deal 
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run down; but it was worth it.... Yes, livin’ on her nerves, an’ all we got to do 
indeed, she had kept it secret. Yes! She is to give her the usual throw-down soon’s 
agreed with Mr. Giles that you always took we've got what we want; an’ she'll go all 
a risk when you sent your invention to a_ to pieces an’ fade away.” 

patent agent. Where she was from? Oh! “All right. I’ll begin laying the wires.” 
From the South, of course. Oh! Ofcourse, Morgan pressed Bell 2, Series 1, and when 


“2 


she had lots of relatives, but they were only a stenographer came, he dictated a letter to 


cousins; all her very 
“dead. . . . But 


wasn’t it wonderful 
that she should have 
solved the paint 
problem ? 

Giles agreed that 
it was wonderful. 
Moreover he meant 
it. Before she had 
well begun her work 
at the experimental 
laboratory, he real- 
ized that she. had 
very probably solved 

He was no mean 
chemist, was Giles; 
and he knew a good 
thing when he saw 
it. Ethel’s idea of 
a “colloider” (a 

“fixative,” Giles 
would have called 
it) was new, and 
Giles could see that 
it might do the 
trick, 

“Gee! To think 
of a girl havin’ the 
pure luck to stumble 


on such a thing!” 


he growled to Mor- 
gan, when he _ re- 
ported progress 
three days after 
Ethel began work, 
“She ain’t really en- 
titled to keep it!” 
Morgan = grunted. 
“She won't,” he 
promised gi imly. 
Giles nodded. 
“You won't have 
any real trouble 
with her,” he said. 
“She’s alone in the 
city; an’ she ain't 
fot anybody = § any 
where, ‘An’ ‘she’ ‘a 
good deal of a nut, 
all right. She’s been 


own people were Ethel “directing ” her to use her best efforts 





‘* With shaking fingers Ethel took the pce 
parchment and tried to read it ’—p. 551 cheated 
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to solve the problem to which she had been 
assigned, and cautioning her not to try to 
go too fast, but to test every step (on a cost 
basis) as she went along. He closed by 
saying that he had “left the whole matter in 
her hands.” 

This letter puzzled Ethel considerably. 
Whose hands could it be left in but hers? 
And what did Mr. Morgan have to do with 
leaving it in anybody’s hands, anyway? 
Wasn’t it her very own process? Of course 
it was! Well, then! 

In three or four weeks all the prelimin- 
aries had been completed and the great test 
was ready to be made. Ethel had told and 
shown Giles everything; and Giles was 
absolutely sure that it would work out 
satisfactorily. So, the day before the test 
was to be begun, he discharged her. 

Ethel could not understand it. She went 
to Giles for explanation. 

“What's it mean?” grunted Giles 
brutally. “It means you’re fired. You 
ain’t worth the salary we’ve been payin’ you, 
an’ we don’t want you any more.” 

“But—but,” Ethel stuttered, painfully, 
“but the test—the test of my invention “ 

“Whose invention?” Outraged scorn 
spake in Giles’s tones. 

“Why, mine! ” Ethel stared, wide-eyed. 

“Yours? Where’d you get that stuff? 
See here, Miss; you’d better not go claimin’ 
anything like that. You’ve been here on 
salary, working on a company invention by 
Mr. Morgan’s orders. You've been a paid 
employee; and anything you did with the 
company’s money and the company’s work- 
men in the company’s shops belongs to the 
company. That’s law! ” 

Terror was gripping Ethel by the throat, 
but she strove desperately to retain her self- 
control. She must have misunderstood 
somehow, she told herself agonizedly. 

“But,” she gasped, “it is my invention 
you know it is. I told it all to you. I’ve 
put my heart’s blood into it. It is mine.” 

“Humph! Where's your proof? ” 

Ethel tottered. Where was her proof 
indeed? She had kept her invention secret 
from everyone except Frank Denzer; and 
he was miles away. Moreover she had told 
him of it in an entirely different connexion, 
and it did not even occur to her that his 
testimony would probably prove her priority 
of ownership. But she had told Giles every- 
thing. She had trusted the General Paint 

Company implicitly. Never had she 
dreamed that it—that it—— 
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For the moment she forgot that she was 
a “lady ” and became merely an elementa] 
woman. She raged; she screamed; chy 


struck at Giles’s grinning face with her bare. 
impotent hands; she fought fiercely, des 
perately, to the very last remnant of he: 


strength—till she found herself pinioned ji 
a grip from which there was no breaking 
hen she fainted—and did not know it whe 
she was carried away in a city ambulance, 
Four months later Ethel was discharged 
from the hospital (she had had one relaps 
on seeing an advertisement by the General 
Paint Company of its new paint) and went 


back to her former lodgings There she 
found some of her “things,” but not all of 
them; the contents of her laboratory, for 
instance, had altogether disappeared. Per 
haps Giles had got them, perhaps not; sh 
did not know. She had been “missing ” for 
four months—and thin: are not left un 


ett 
guarded in the big city for four months wit 
impunity. No one at the lodging-house had 
known what had become of her; and no on 
had greatly cared. Moreover the house was 
full, and there was no place for her. 

She called up Mr. Denzer’s office on th 
‘phone, and found that he was still in 
Mexico but was expected back soon. 

However, she had a little money, both i1 


1 


her pocket and in the savings bank, and sh 


found another lodging, in which she sat all 
day, bro ding. She knew that she ought te 
seek a job, but she made no move to do so 


She made no move to do anything! 
Temporarily, at least, something had gone 
out of her. 


Probably Ethel would have continued in 
the same frame of mind until her mone 
was used and she was turned out upon the 
streets had not Frank Denzer found her aftet 
a regular “Sherlock Holmes” search 

Denzer did not hesitate. Ile simply tool 
her in his arms as she staggered uncertain 
to her feet “Poor little girl! ” he mut 
mured. ‘“ Poor dear littl wire ” 

Afterwards he heard the tale. At its be- 
ginning his eyes burned dangerously; but 
as it went on, they began to glow wit 


triumphant malice. 

“T was thinking of committing justifiable 
homicide, Ethel,” he said; “but I guess it 
won't be necessary, after al T’ll sheot 
Morgan and Giles in the pocket-nerve, and 
that’ll hurt them worst of all.’ 

“Can you?” Ethel looked up hopefully 
“I'd like to! Oh, how I’d like to! But 
I can't see any way. I haven't any proof.” 
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“You've got the best proof in the world. 
Don’t you remember giving me your for- 
mula? Well! That alone would be good 
proof of priority of invention. But there’s 
more. I used that old power of attorney 
you gave me and applied for a patent in 
your name. And here it is—just granted. 
You’ve got Morgan and Giles cold.” 

With shaking fingers Ethel took the 
parchment and tried to read it with eyes 
brimming with grateful tears. “Oh. 
Frank!” she sobbed. “I—I can’t believe 
in 

“Oh, yes, you can! Try hard, and you 
will. One—two—three—try! Good! I 
told you you could.” 

Ethel nodded. “I do believe it,” she 
quavered. “Oh, Frank! We've got them.” 

“You bet. We'll call on the General 
Paint to pony up. With this patent and 
with my evidence and your story—oh! How 
we'll milk them! Miss Randall, you've 
made the fortune you wanted. So just put 
your cunning little hat on your cunning 
little head and we'll go and hunt up a 
cunning little church around the corner.” 
Ethel looked doubtful. “I’d like to, 
Frank!’ she quavered. “You know I'd like 
to. I love you with all my heart. But—but 
do you really think I’ve kept my vow? It 
was you that did it, really. I’d have lost 
everything if you hadn’t helped.” 

“Well, of all the quibblers! Look here, 
lady! If you think I’m going to fall for 
that sort of thing, you’ve got another think 
coming. Put on your hat this instant and 
come along. I’m taking no more risks, 
thank you! ” 

“Oh, Frank! Do you think it would be 
honest ? ” 

“T don’t think! I know!” 

“All right.” Flushing rosily, Ethel 
looked up into Denzer’s face. Then, still 
clutching the precious parchment, she ran 
from the parlour. 

Five minutes later she returned without 
her hat, pale as ashes, with wide, woe-filled 
eyes and tottering gait. “Frank! Frank! ” 
she cried, despairingly. “This patent! It’s 
worthless! It—it omits the chief ingredient 
from the formula—the thing that makes the 
colloidal work ! ” 

For an instant Frank looked as if he bad 
Tun into a stone wall. Then he rallied 
gamely; it is a lawyer’s business to get over 
stone walls. “Gee! he exclaimed. “ That’s 
tough! I’ve made a _ horrible blunder! 
Forgive me if you can, old girl.” 
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“You?” Ethel stared, uncomprehend- 
ingly. Then: “No!” she cried. “Not 
you! Me! I left the thing out myself—I 
remember now. .I meant to write it in just 
before I gave it to you, so that if I lost the 
paper in the streets—— But no matter about 
that now. You are a dear to try to take the 
blame. And I wouldn’t care for the old 
patent, anyhow, only—only I can’t marry 
you now. I—TI haven’t made a lot of money, 
and—and——_” 

“Good gracious!” Desperately Denzer 
groped for an answer. “ You—you-—” he 
gasped. 

“No, I can’t, Frank! I can’t. You 
couldn’t trust me yourself if I went back 
on an oath like mine! ” 

“Oh, couldn’t 1? Just try me!” 

But Ethel only shook her head despair- 
ingly. “I can’t! I can’t!” she protested. 

Frank’s lips moved, but no sounds came. 
His feelings were too deep for words. Then 
suddenly an idea struck him, and he 
brightened. 

“Say!” he burst out hopefully. “Do you 
s’pose Morgan would notice? That’s a 
complex formula, and—— Say! Let me 
send him a copy of your patent, and order 
him to stop infringing, and then wait and 
see what'll happen. Chances are he’ll never 
think of comparing the formula with the 
one you gave Giles; he’ll assume that it’s 
all right—coming from you, as it does. 
Anyhow, I’ll write him a letter that'll give 
him something else to think about. Believe 
me, I will. We’ll bluff him a bit.” 

“Oh! Frank! Do you think we can?’ 

“Sure we can! But say, look here, | 
don’t want any come-back on this. After 
we win, you’re not to say that it was | 
and not you that did it; and that you’ve 
got to make another fortune before you 
marry me, That sort of thing don’t dc! 
See!” 

Ethel nodded. “It shan’t, Frank,” she 
promised. 

Denzer sent the letter and enclosed a 
copy of the patent. “You will observe,” he 
wrote in part, “that my client filed appli 
cation for this patent, through me, two days 
before she set foot in your office and four 
days before she entered your experimental 
laboratory. Your assertion that the process 
was devised by your Mr. Giles and that you 
merely employed my client as an assistant 
therefore falls to the ground.” 

Almost immediately Denzer received a 
frantic reply from Morgan: It was all a 
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mistake. . . . Miss Randall was in a very 
nervous condition and had _ misunder- 
stood. . . . The company had been informed 
that she had left the hospital and had tried 
very hard to find her, but had failed... . 
It was ready and eager to accept Miss 
Randall’s proposal, as made in her first 
letter.... It was very, very sorry—and 
so forth. 

Frank tossed the letter over to Ethel. 
“Here’s your fortune,” he said. “While 
you read it, I’ll.run down and get a mar- 
riage licence and——” 

“Wait a minute.” Ethel was eagerly de- 
vouring the letter. Soon she looked up. 
“It’s too easy,” she deplored. “It’s no 
fun! I want to beat the crooks at their own 
game. Yes—yes! I know. It's vin- 
dictive—and I know how you feel, dear! 
And I’m going to marry you, all right. I 
just want to wait for a little while—for a 
few months—till is 

“Months! Great Scot! I’ll be d——” 

“Oh, well! We'll talk about it later. 
Just now I want to consult you legally. 
I’ve got a plan——” 

Ethel went on, and Frank listened sulkily. 
At the end he agreed that it might work 
but! Ethel listened attentively to all his 
protests, but stuck to her plan. 

The result was that Denzer wrote to the 
General Paint Company explaining that 
Miss Randall believed that she would find it 
more profitable to manufacture the “col- 
loider ” herself. She proposed to organize 
a company, in which the General Paint 
Company (or Mr. Morgan personally) 
should buy a half-interest for fifty thousand 
dollars, and to which she would-assign the 
patent and would give her services at a 
nominal wage for the four months of con- 
struction and organization. 

Just what happened when this letter 
reached Mr. Morgan is not on record. But 
that it took his breath away appears from 
the eagerness with which he took the bait. 
(“I knew he would,” said Ethel. “Being 
what he is, he couldn’t help biting, any 
more than he can help trying to cheat me 
You watch and see! ”’) 

Any plans laid by Morgan to defraud did 
not, however, become speedily apparent. 
He put up the money readily; and he ac- 
ceded to everything that Ethel suggested. 
The work of altering a building for factory 
purposes and of installing machinery started 
off with a rush. 





But the rush did not continue Delay 


occurred. A strike broke out, the settlement 
of which took time; machinery ordered was 
slow in arriving; and then, to cap all, 
something went wrong with the first batch of 
colloider. Meanwhile the fifty thousand 
dollars was draining away. 

Before a second lot of colloider could be 
made, the company found both its capital 
and its credit exhausted; Morgan declared 
himself unable to put up any more money 
(“I guess that wretched colloider ain't any 
good, after all,” he said); and the company 
failed. Its property (including Ethel’s 
patent) was sold at auction, and was bought 
by the General Paint Company. In shcrt, 
Ethel was “frozen out” according to old 
and well-established practice. 

When Denzer learned that the deal had 
been completed, he hunted up Ethei and 
told her. “I guess it’s about time to land 
the fish,” he concluded. 

But Ethel demurred. “It was too easy, 
she asserted for the second time. “It almost 
seems like blackmail. The fish hooked 
himself. I’m ashamed to take the money,” 

“Ashamed?” Wrathfully Denzer jumped 
to his feet. 





“Look here, girl,’ 
“For the second and last time; 
a thing is too much.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” laughed Ethel. “I'll 
marry you any time you say—to-night, if 
you like. But I want to give Mr. Morgar 
one more chance—just one. Come alorg 
let’s go to see him! ” 


he cried. 


enough of 


Perhaps Morgan would have been wil! 
to see the two, and perhaps he woul 
They gave him no chance to refuse. Heh 
not expected them and had neglected to te 
the boy at the door to keep them out; 
the two, who knew the boy well, simply 
walked past him and into Morgan’s offi 





and Morgan, almost perforce, welcome 
them. 

Then Denzer took the floor. Mr. M 
gan,” he said, “I want to make an appeal t 
you on behalf of my client, Miss Randall 


I fee] that she has a moral if not a legal 
claim upon the company; an¢ i 
Wrathfully 


fist came down on the table, and 


“Nothing doing! ” 


atramentous face grew actually 





‘Nothing doing!” he ye 

got a nerve to ask it. She | 

lot of trouble and expense as it 
doing! Get out, the both of yor 


don’t you come in here a 
“Oh, certainly! ” Det I t 


I 
by the way! Here’ mething you! 




















ack. 
u've 
to a 
ning 


and 
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yu'll 











want to see.” He laid a paper on Morgan’s 
desk and turned to the door. “Come, 
Ethel,” he said. 

Morgan glanced at the paper. Then he 
looked up. “Hold on a _ minute,” he 
snarled. “ What’s this? ” 

“That? Oh! It’s only a copy of a new 
patent just issued to my client. There 
seems to have been a mistake in the patent 
you bought at the bankrupt sale of ‘ The 
Colloider Company.’ The formula in that 
patent won't work; the most important 
ingredient is omitted. This patent is a new 
one, and if you would like to buy it, it’s for 
sale for half a million dollars.” 

“Half a million donkeys! ” 


‘* Nothing doing!’ Wrathfully Morgan's 
fist came down on the table ”’ 


“Maybe so—very probably so! The offer 
stands open till six o'clock to-day. After 
that my client will proceed to market the 
colloider herself. Think* it over, Mr. 
Morgan,” 

Once again Denzer turned away. “Come, 
Ethel,” he repeated. 

Then Morgan showed how he had become 
a multi-millionaire. “Hold on!” he said 
almost calmly. “I give in. You've got me 
beaten. I accept your offer. I’ll have the 
papers drawn up right away.” 


“T have them ready.” Denzer laid a sheaf 
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of papers on Morgan’s desk. ‘“ Miss Randall 
has already signed,’ he said. “If you'll 
send for Mr. Giles and let him serve as 
witness to your signature——” 

“Giles!” Morgan burst into sudden 
laughter. “Hanged if I don’t,” he roared. 
“T’ve got it in for Giles, anyway. He said 
Miss Randall was a nut.” Once more he 
reached over and pressed Button 1, Rack 5. 










Drawn by 
Tom Peddie 


Then something seemed to strike him, and 
he leaned toward Ethel. “Er—Miss Ran- 
dall,” he said, “you’ll promise to let me 
alone from now on, won't you? ” 

Ethel smiled. “I surely will, Mr. Mor 
gan,” she said. “I’m to marry Mr, Denzer 
as soon as I leave this office; and I’ll have 
my hands too full looking after him to 
bother about such a picayunish thing as 
business. And I’m retiring for good and 
ahi," 

“Thank God!” commented Hiram 
Morgan. 
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The Great Lover 


OME of my readers may have seen 

The Great Lover which is now 

being given in London. The title-rdle 
is taken by Mr. Maurice Moscovitch, and 
represents a great opera singer, Jean Paurel, 
who is not only famous for his voice, but for 
the wonderful attraction: he has for the 
opposite sex. Women of all ages and 
classes fall under his spell, and vie with one 
another for the merest notice of the great 
man. Yet the great lover is not married 
nor is his heart satisfied, for away in his 
youth he had met the one woman, Bianca, 
and, through the jealousy of another woman, 
had been separated from her. From that 
time onwards the “great lover,” it must be 
confessed, had become the great trifler. If 
women openly made love to him, he, on 
his side, could play the great lover as 
superbly as he played the parts in his 
operas. 





sje 

In Real Life 

Now my acquaintance with opera singers 
is limited to the little I read about them in 
the papers, yct I can imagine that the pic- 
ture drawn of “the great lover” is fairly 
true to life, and that both the men and 
women who come so prominently into the 
limelight must have far more than their 
share of adulation, hero-worship, flattery. 
How far there are “great lovers” in ordi- 
nary life is another matter, but it is worth 
while to hint that there are men about who 
can act superbly in the hero-part of romance 
without having any particular feelings—and 
without possessing any of the qualifications 
that go to make happy married life. 

This number of our magazine is devoted 


to love, romance, courtship. As in 
as the spring, romance comes to each one 

us: the hard, close man of | » th 
woman without looks, the little servant maid 
in the kitchen—these all, at some tinie o1 
other, come under the mystic spell, and even 
though it never leads to courtship and mar- 
riage, yet, surely, no one of has had 
dreams, dreams sometimes too sweet and 
wonderful ever to be put into the framework 
of solid matter-of-fact life. In the spring 
tide of life all young things turn wistfully 
at the approach of the little god of love. If 
he do no more than approach, his presenc 
nevertheless is not unwelcome. [If he tarry, 
it is a hard mortal that will say him “ Nay. 


isiness 


us Dut 
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Love and the Modern Girl 





The trouble sometimes is that the guise in 
which he approaches does not always Ie- 
semble that which we 
expected. : 

Take the girl—modern or Victorian, f 
nature does not differ so much in the genet: 
tions as we sometimes imagine. Here is al 
extract from one of the many letters | re 
ceived in reference to “The Modern Womat 
and Marriage.” 


had in our dreams 


“Now, women want to be in love, as a mé 
is, and they will remain single rather than marr) 
for any other reason. John loves Jane, but no- 
she is sorry—Jane does not love him, so they 
cannot marry. 


, 
Fifty years ago Jane would | 
married John and been thankful, 
ire different. " 





but now thir £> 


I do not wish to deny the truth of m) 
correspondent’s argument, but rather to use 
it as an illustration. Of course, no on 
wants a woman to marry without love. But 
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Iam going to suggest that Jane is an ordi- 
nary, charming young lady of twenty sum- 
mers more or less, and that John is quite an 
ordinary youth of twenty-two or so. Now 
Jane (despite her name!) is not such a hard, 
practical young woman as my correspondent 
would infer. I am going to suggest that 
Jane, being young, is romantic. She has 
even listened for the soft sounds of the foot- 
steps of Cupid. She has dreamed dreams, 
and always it is of a fairy prince—the one 
man she could love and marry. His face 
is vague and undefined, but his carriage is 
graceful, his voice is low and tender, his 
manners are perfect; he is in every inch a 
gentleman. 

And John comes along. I am sorry to say 
that he is a raw youth. He has never been 
in love before, and being in love now he is 
singularly awkward and uncomfortable. He 
does the wfong things, says the wrong 
things—or forgets to say the right ones. He 
is deeply in earnest, faithful (too much so), 
but, oh, so crude; and the romantic soul of 
pretty Jane is offended when he presents 
himself as “fairy prince.” 

In the ordinary way, despite modern con- 
ditions, lack of houses, H. C. of L. and 
all the other things, John often enough 
succeeds finally in persuading Jane that he 
has his points. The backward heart of 
Jane begins to beat in tremulous whispers, 
and at last—probably not till after they are 
married—she is devoted slave and love: 
of her dear John, than whom there could 
be no better—let succeeding generations 
duly note. 

sje 
When the Older Man Arrives 
Sometimes, however, there comes along 





the “great lover” in the shape of a man 
years older than Jane or John, experienced 
in the affairs of the world—and the affairs 
of the heart—polished, gallant. Now I 
would not for the world lay down the 
hard-and-fast rule that women should 
never marry men more than a dozen years 
older than themselves. But I do want to 
point out one or two elementary facts to 
Jane, 


Iam quite willing to admit that the man 
of forty-five can play the part of fairy prince 
much better than the callow youth of 
twenty. You ee, he has had experience ot 
life—and experience does count, after all. 


He has the presence, the personality, the 
polish that mes of ecreater age. Mv 


ur 
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readers are all aware that people are drawn 
to their opposites—the fair girl likes dark 
men, the hard, silent man likes a tender, 
clinging, talkative woman, and so on. 
Xt is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the immature girl is irresistibly drawn to 
the mature, older man. He, on his side, feel- 
ing the burden of the passing years, is 
attracted to the young, vivacious flapper 
who calls his past youth back again. Then, 
too, he makes a gallant lover, and women 
do like to be made love to gracefully. He 
is the soul of courtesy, knows when to leave 
flowers—and when to drop the pretty com- 
pliment that would sound so strange on the 
lips of stammering John. He is a gallant 
lover—because practice makes perfect—and, 
sometimes it must be confessed, there is 
not the feeling behind his love-making that 
is very nmecessary—and very embarrassing 


too! 
fe 


The Probables—and Improbables 





Well, but why, after all, shouldn’t Jane 
marry the “great lover”? Because in 
many Cases, it is to be feared, she will not 
have the chance. The “great lover” is 
merely out for pleasant diversion for an idle 
hour. Take his flirtations in the same spirit 
as animates him and perhaps there is little 
harm done. Too often, however, the poo1 
little butterfly comes away with scorched 
wings and wounded heart. At the worst 
it may mean irretrievable ruin: one has 
only to read the daily papers to see ex- 
amples of this. At the least, it often means 
just spoiling the fine bloom of real love: 
the lingering memory of a sad-sweet, bitter 
thing that poisons the tranquillity of happy 
married life; maybe the paler draught of 
love will for ever taste insipid by reason 
of the sparkling wine of heady passion. 
But the “great lover” may be in earnest 
after all. Maybe so, and sometimes youth 
mates happily with age—but not as a rule. 
I know it sounds all so promising, the pros 
pect is so flattering, the instinct so sure. 
Yet so often, alas! it doesn’t work. Who 
has not observed in actual life that the 
“ereat lover” rarely makes the successful 
married man? Who does not know the 


“popular” society man, much sought after 
by society, the hero of the ladies? How 
many good women have sighed and said, 


“Tf only my husband were more like that 
handsome Major X!” And Major N’s wif 
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poor, neglected, disillusioned girl, loves 


still and sighs the more. 


se 


The Generations do not Mix 





Then, too, one has reluctantly to admit 
that the not mix. Youth 
mates best with youth, and age gets on 


generations do 


better with age. With Jane at twenty no 
one could be more fascinating than the 
gallant lover of forty-five. But the more 


experienced Jane of thirty-five, young still 
and full of life, that romance has 
vanished when she is tied to an old man of 
sixty—with gout, a bad temper, and a com- 
plete set of false teeth 

On the whole, therefore, one would like, 
just between ourselves, to put in a plea for 
the young, callow, ordinary John. I know, 
dear Jane, that he is ordinary; even his 
He is crude. Also 
you have a very comfortable job you would 
hesitate to Furthermore, there 
is a great shortage of houses, and a greater 
shortage of servants. Housework is 
monotonous, food and clothing very, very 
dear. I would even, if such a course were 
allowed in a respectable magazine, repeat 
those facts again, underlined and in 
capitals—so that you should face them fairly 
and squarely before, rather than after, mar- 


Tiage. 


finds 


salary is very ordinary. 


sacrifice. 


over 


Sut, after that, being a man and 
not even yet too old to be romantic, I would 
just ask you to give poor Cupid a little 
while to establish his case. Life is short, 
life is lonely, and chances once slipped do 
not always come again. ... 


2, 


SY? 
A Trying Ordeal 


I have called this 
ship” Number, and it 





“Love and Court 
ynly fair that, even 


if we do not get beyond the wedding bells, 


a 








spring birds never sounds as sweet as when 


you are first in love, the very sky takes on 


a different hue, and the whole universe 
breaks out in rapturous melody. But there 
are times of reaction, too. You cannot 
strike the deep chords of the heart without 
the vibration stirring all your being. Fur- 


thermore, it is as well to rer 
are setting out on a new and 
and pioneers cannot expect to 





nber that you 
untried path, 
find the track 





free from difficulties. As a matter of fact, 
your whole orbit is changed—or should bk 
—and this cannot be done without a 
struggle. Your new mode of life will so 
profoundly affect you that n, even 
will have to carve out new channels of 
thought and habit to accor ite itself to 


the altered conditions. 


<se 


Inevitable Misunderstandings 





And the relatives? Space is too short t 
go into such a perilous theme. But it is in 
from the 
new relationships, so profoundly alteri 


} 1 
} 


evitable nature of the case that 


lives of two families, cannot be formed with- 


out some measure of friction, Lisunder- 
standing, heat. The older people do not 
see the affair through rose-coloured glasses 
and are surprisingly apt to take offen 
little things. And lovers are notol 





selfish, blind, inconsiderate. Never, su 


is there more occasion for the exercise otf 
patience, the showing of tact, the und 


standing of love than when J 


do get engaged. Dear parents, try to beat 


with them. It won't last for ever. And you 
dear people, please remember that there are 
other people in the world, a1 1 that you 
can’t for ever live in a world of tw 

3ut there, what is. the f talking? 
These things will occur an , gener 


tion after generation. As spring follows 


winter, summer will follow spring, 


we should at least spare a passing glance at usher in winter, and spring infallibly = 
the “courtship” stage. I am hoping that a_ the ball rolling over again. And in “ep 
great many engaged couples will read this springtime And all right-mind 
number: I am quite ure that numbers of people are very glad that it is » and join 
parents of engaged people will. Therefore with me in drinking the healt! the happy 
I say outright that beine engaged is a very couple. 

trving period, and that young lovers do not - 
always get the sympathy they are entitled 

to. I am not cynical. I kn that there ' 

are times of great ecstasy: the note of the Rasen tn 
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= Georg Sturgeon 





The Potent Postcard 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—lLet me begin 
by asking you to read carefully the 
“ iF ” 


nportant Notice” printed above, 


and to be kind enough to commit it to 
memory! It 





is a sequel to my appeal for 
“Postcards before Parcels” in the February 
number. Many helpers remembered this 
request and thereby saved the office much 
time, trouble and expense, but some parcels 
of wool and pieces and a good many parcels 
for the Save the Children Fund were re- 
ceived, and these had to be forwarded. I 
do not want by any means to discourage 
sending, but only to the office. No 
doubt the majority of my readers have never 
set foot in a magazine office in their lives, 
and it is extremely 


sending 





difficult for them to form 
any conception of the number and variety of 
“jobs” that go to the production of their 
eagerly awaited QUIVER. But they will, I 
know, take word for it that the staff is 
very hard worked, and they will make a 
habit of dropping me a postcard before 
sending off a parcel. 


We also want to extend ¢his system in 


the case of sums of money for individual 
tases, for these necessitate an amount of 
book-keeping which is too time-taking. 
Please, how nd money tor the estab- 
lished funds me to the office before, 
and if in doubt as to what to do send me a 
p Sstcard, 

1397 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In the case of money for established 
funds (e.g., Save the Children, Seamen’s 
Hostel, Dr. Barnardo's, Reedham Orphan- 
age, etc.), please send to Mrs. George 
Sturgeon, The Quiver Office, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4, and make 
cheques, etc., payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd.; but in the case of money for indi- 
viduals (e.g., Mr. Dalton) and parcels of 
all kinds, please write to Mrs. Sturgeon 
for an address to which to send them. 

















May I suggest to those (I think there ar 
a good many) who read their QUIVER and 
send it away, that they might make a not 
of these simple instructions before parting 
with the magazine? 


A_ New Scheme 

And now to discuss with you a schem 
which I just mentioned in the January num- 
ber—the possible formation of THE QUIVER 
Friendship Corps. THE QUIVER is quit 
unlike any other magazine I know. It has 
always meant to strike deeper, and it has 
succeeded in doing so. 





I constantly receiv: 
letters from people who have “read and 
loved THE QUIVER” for 40 or s0 or 60 years, 
or whose “earliest recollections are bound 
up with THE QUIVER.” I doubt whether any 
other magazine could boast of such a wealth 
and depth of allegiance, and it seems to m¢ 
that a real spirit like this could and should 
be crystallized in different districts into 
divisions of THE QUIVER Friendship Corps. 
I hope that some of my-helpers will he 
ready to volunteer to raise a “division,” and 
as I don’t want anyone to buy a pig in a 
poke let us proceed to suppose that some: 
, the Bi 
mingham Division of the Friendship Corps, 
and let us see what happens. I assume that 
she has at least half a dozen friends, living 
fairly near one another, who are also inte 
would be 


one does volunteer to raise, say 


ested, or interested, in THE 
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Qutver. They may be musical, they may 
be keen on acting or dancing, or they may 


} 


ke bridge or whist; in all of these leanings 
I see possibilities—concerts, dramatic per- 
formances, dances or card parties in aid of 
rue Quiver funds. I am a great believer 
in combining usefulness and pleasure, and 
‘divisions” all over 
organizing entertain- 
amusement and the 
furtherance of the many splendid causes of 
their magazine. I also work-partics 
(they sound a little Victorian, but they are 
really extremely pleasant on cosy winter 
afternoons, especially if a reading member 
is commandeered and an interesting book 
chosen) making the clothes for which I get 
pathetic appeals, but which I have sadly to 
of empty cupboards. The 
Vicar of a terribly poor parish in the Mid 
lands, not far from Birmingham, where we 
have raised our dream division, writes: “I 
don’t want to beg, but any old clothing for 
men, women and children would be a boon. 
I have such a lot of poor people at the 
present time I hardly know what to do with 
them.” What better work could a division 
do than help to clothe these poor? 

Then final 
collectively join 


I see in imagination 


the country simple 


ments for their own 


see 


ictuse bec ause 


there is a 
division might 


suggestion. The 
the SOS 
Corps; the members might write in turn to 
a sad or lonely soul and occasionally send 
small gifts. 

[ have no space to elaborate this scheme. 
| have just given the mere outline, and I 
hall be very grateful for any comments and 
ideas, and most grateful of all to those who 
will undertake to raise divisions. I should, 
ladly give advice and informa 
and should chronicle the doings of 
each division in THE QUIVER from time to 
time. Where is the first division going to 
be, 1 wonder—in England, Ireland, Scot 
land (I Scottish helpers who 
responded so nobly to the Save the Children 
Fund appeal), or in Wales? 





ourse o 
course, ¢ 


tion, 
look to 


my 


The SOS Corps 





has grown considerably since last month, 
there are now over twenty helpers in 
touch with invalids and others who greatly 


alue their sympathy and interest. Unt 


tunately there are still plenty of sick and 
lonely folk waiting to be “adopted.” Here 
three very 1 cases for which I want 
inteers: they are all in that poor parish 
to which I have alre: referred, and I give 





the descriptions as I have them from th 
sympathetic Vicar 

Mr. T. An old iron worker, age about 6c. 
lost his sight, suffering from some kind 
cancer, depends upon a little outdoor relief ar 


the earnings of his wife, i 
Mrs. T. is a poor, 
decent people. 

Mr. S. 


a tiny 


who takes in washing, 
frail little woman. Very 


A dear old Christian saint 
back-to-back 


Lives in 


house in a slum street, 
cently buried his poor old wife to whom he had 
been married 62 years. The poor old man h 


been confined to the house with a bad foot al 
the winter. Depends entirely on the ol 
pension for his living, and lives alone. 
complains. 
Mr. K. 
contracted in 
character, 





An ex-soldier slowly dy 
the Army. Not avery 
but one who needs a friend I sh 





hardly think there is any hope of recovery. Lives 
in a poor, miserable home. 
News of Alfred Martin 

Then there is an old friend, Alfred Mar 
tin, about whom I have a good deal to t 
you. You may not all know that he has 


left the Home at Haywards Heath, whicl 
was a war-time institution only, and, helped 
by kind friends, has gone to live in 
home in Sidcup. I quote an extract 
letter I had from a lady who tak: 
interest in Alfred: 


his own 
rom a 


2S a great 


“His (Alfred’s) mother, who is a very capable 
woman, learned a little nur y uff t for 
daily needs, and the wife of the uire of 
parish took the case up and ar for 
district nurse to call once a week, tl Alfr 
is, installed in his own | in a ground-fl 
room, so that he can go out wl ‘ the weathe 
permits in his chair. He writes most brightly 
and it is pleasant to tl he ha old 
around him, who tak to ll, ar 
into the country, and visit 1 keep him cheerful. 

This letter was fo 1 up by one f1 
Alfred himself, which | 
only revive the intcrest of | old Q 
friends, but also bring hit I -veral 
ones. For the sake of I | 1 
explain that Alfred \ a n tl Me 
Service on a cold-storage | t During a 
S n four years ago hi was fr 
tured, and he has 1 lyin his | 
ever since, paralysed fr I waist dc 
W be now 19—a boy of rare plu 
and spirit who meets a hard fate very 
bravely. He is a great reader, and Hil 

cally well-written article 1d storie 

Ifere is } lk 

“Thank you v mu r t M 
Lock wrote to me just | e sl t England 

» last time and told n s wa marri 
and that you were going to carry on her work 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





I am very glad you have written to me and said 
you would like to hear from me, as I have been 
very sad about Mrs. Lock leaving England. Her 
letters used to cheer me when I felt a little 
despondent. But now you are going to fill the 
blank made by her absence, I don’t mind so 
much 
“ 





ce I have been home a lot of my corre- 
spondents have ceased writing, and I would very 
much like some more to write me. I always think 
he days seem ever so much b ter if one has 
1 few letters, or even one, to read at the begin- 
ing or at some time during the day. I think 
I was the most to blame that my QUIVER corre- 
spondents dropped off, as since I have been home 
I have had so many other attractions, letters were 
not answered as promptly as when I was in 


hospital. 









“I have to do nearly all my writing during 
the evenings now, as I work during the day 
*. 





ead buttons which a Quiver Helper 
me to make. By selling the buttons I 
earn enough to keep me in cigarettes and any 
other little thing I might want. I have an awful 
difficulty in getting beads, though. It appears 
hey are mostly made abroad, and are a trouble 
to get into England. I can its of mixed 
ones, but they are of no use, | all different 
sizes and colours, and, of c I don’t get 
enough of one size and colour to. make a set of 

which take about six hundred small 
beads and six large ones. But still, I don’t mind 
as long as I get enough to keep me occupied, 
which I have naged to do so far by com- 
missioning all the family and detailing them off 
ey 1 


t and ransack all the shops within walking 






























“I do get Trg Outver every month, thank you 
Miss E. Roe, of Southsea, sends it each month. 
Iam keeping fairly fit.” 

I will gladly 


supply Alfred Martin’s 


lress to any who may wish to write. 


Then there is another old friend to 


« remembered—Mr. George Dalton—who 


suffers from tuberculosis, and also bears 
his troubles very bravely. He is striking 


ut in a new line—or, rather, several new 
nd it is no excuse for not giving 
n orders that you have his needlebook, 
tr he now makes pincushions 1s. 6d. to 


lreasury note cases 1s. 6d pin-holdei Sy 


ain, gd., with initials 1s Pa 


l eollywogs 2s 
ind later on hair-tidies are to be added to 
us répertoire. Everyone must need at least 


le of these useful articles. Again let me 


) , 

< you kindly to write to me for Mr. 
§ address and to deal with him 

, af 

Ctl. 


A Mystery Letter 





A correspondent wrote to ask me to find 
. friend under the SOS scheme. SI 
| Wi n invalid, and had been a 
V.A.D. At the end of 


“Dp ‘ . . 
Please ao not publish 





my name and 


address,” and she proceeded effectually to 
prevent my doing so by giving me a very 
illegible name and no address at all! It 
was therefore impossible for me to reply to 
her or to put her in touch wit a helper. 
Will she kindly let me have the necessary 
information? ‘The postmark was Cardiff. 


An “ Asker” 





[ once read in the paper of a very 





profession. In a police court a woman 
hat her husband was an “asker,” and 
explained that on different pretexts he in- 

nted appeals in the columns of various 
dailies, and by this means earned an easy 
and comfortable living ! I am afraid th 
columns of THE QUIVER prove 


} 


me an 
sker” of a confirmed type, but as I ask 
for others and not for myself I hope I shall 
not end where the other asker did! I have 
quite a modest list of wants this month, 
but all are urgent: 
Boots to fit a boy of 10 or 12 and 
clothes of all kit Is. 
A hot water bottle for an invalid. 
Fairly large pieces of silk and satin, 
ribbon and lace for Mr. Dalton’s new 
ventures. 


\ small billiard table for a poor lads’ 


Che Topsy-Turvy Corps has also grown 
nce last month, but it is not overgrown 


and 


’ 


AN APRIL SHO 





would greatly help to bring it on! By an 
April shower I mean a shower of nar 


and addr esse 





are kindly willing to cel ate their birth 
days |! nding 2s. 6d ll THE QUIVER 
nds. There is not as le date in Api 


filled yet, and thirty names might fill ther 
1. So, April helpers, ny happy returns 
and many thanks in anticipation. 


y-Turvy fund, of course, comes 


’ 


The Ti 
under the heading of “established funds,” 


and half-crowns should be sent to me to 


Save the Children Fund 





Still splendid news under this heading 
’ 
ytions, | renerous 
nd subscriptions from every quarter of tl 
British Isle and f1 far-off Canada and 


Barbados. I went to the headquarters of 





THE QUIVER 





the fund the other day, and found that, 
thanks to your magnificent support, the 

rd “Quiver” acts like magic there. I 
had a royal welcome and a most interesting 
Visit, during the course of which I pen 
trated to the cellars where the clothes, soap 
and all other ‘gifts are stored. There was a 
mountain of soap, but much is_ needed. 
Mrs. Leggatt, the head organizer, asked me 
to tell readers that carbolic bar soap is really 
the most suitable. Large consignments of 

eful things had been dispatched to Central 
Europe that very day, and it was good to 
think of the comfort they would bring to the 
poor little creatures at the other end. 
Parcels for this fund should be addressed 
to Save the Children Fund, 26, 
Square, London, W.1, but meney should be 
-ent to me to THE QUIVER office. 


Golden 


The Seamen's Hostel 





I hoped to be able to give you facts and 
figures with regard to THE QUIVER room in 
the Seamen’s Hostel, but the hon. sec. of 
the Silver Thimble Fund has been away, 
and has therefore not been able to get our 
silver, etc., valued. So I must hold over a 
full statement till next month. In the 
meantime, all contributions, big and small, 
will be most welcome. 


Anonymous Gifts 





The following anonymous gifts are grate 
fully acknowledged : 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes E. F. (Brighton), 
2s. 6d.; F. W. H. (Birmingham), 7s. 6d. 

Save the Children Fund, F. W. HH 





(Birmingham), £1; “Lanarkshire,” £1; M. H., 
tos.; E. M. N., 6s.; Anon., 15 


Seamen's Hostel. Anon, 1ss.; M. M. ¢ 


Ten shillings for another purpose is also 
acknowledged with many thanks from “In 
asmuch,” whose kind letters were very much 
appreciated. A ten-shilling note was re 
ceived in an envelope without any acco! 
panying letter at all; will the kind sender 


be good enough to let me know for what 








purpose it was intended? 


The postmark js 
undecipherable. 


The Monthly Mail 





Very many thanks to all the following 
for welcome letters, contributions and gifts 
of all kinds: 


Mrs. Chandler, Miss K. Richardson, Miss I. 


Fulton, Miss Bertha Richardson, Mrs.’ Johns 
Miss A Eleanor Clift, Mrs Smith, Miss |] 


Chivers Davies, Miss E. M. Hunt, Mrs. Laver 
Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Wesley, Miss Edith 
port, Miss H. Lewis, Mrs. L s, D 1 
ross, Esq., Miss G. M. Philipps, *M. H. S., 
Miss Anton, Miss Buxton, M: O rley, Miss 
M. Lloyd, Miss F. E. Daws, Miss Forty, Mrs 
Biggs, Mrs. Hickford, Miss Dolly Robi: son, Miss 
Dorothy Hews, Mrs. John Harrison, Miss Alici 
Lea, Mrs. Lowe, Miss I. S. Paterson, Miss Ire 
G. Grice, Miss Shirley, Mrs. B. McDonald, Mrs 
Miss Margaret Vernal Miss L. 
yn, Miss V. C. Harbutt, Miss Elizabeth 
iss Agnes Irvine, Miss Alice Reid, Miss 
Miss Alice Winham, Miss Hild 
Miss Norah Dougla Miss Kath! 
Arthur McLac , Bsq., Miss M 
Wilson, Miss Edith I. M. Thomson, Mrs. | 
Paterson, ‘‘Thistle,’’ Mrs. C. M. Robotham, M 
E. S. Holditch, Mrs. King, Miss Mott, J. Gil- 
our, Misses F. Reid and U. Gentleman, Miss 
sa M. Watson, Miss FE. de B. Rubeck, Mi ee 
Raybould, Misses Pollard, Rev. F. A. Smitl 
Miss A. Hayworth, Mr Ar Ste rt, Mr 
Lilian Thomson, Mrs. E. B Mrs. Thomy 
Davies, Messrs. George Dalton, H. J. Pug 
Miss Annie Hamilton, Miss El Edwards, M 
1) thy E. Wilson, Mr F Mr A. | 
l Stuart Angas, Mrs. Sims, Mrs 
Adams, Miss Lilian Jane Le Gallai Mrs. Wal 
Mrs. Tweedie, Mrs. Howells, Miss E 


Mi L. Roberts, M . Mw. FP on, M 
M. C. M i ; Mi 
King, Misses Nicol, M I Davison, M 
M. C. Rankin, Miss ¢ e Blyth, Miss | 
C. Hinds, and Mrs. ID. O. St n 


name distit Mr., M 
or Mi ( ny < t 
us } ndin in 
mer 

\ Mi G S [ 
QO La Belle S I B.A 



































In Praise of Kindness 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


HERE is a great deal of beautiful 
thought in the words which we use to 


describe any well recognized human 


emotion. The wot 1,” for example, 


is simply a variat the word “kin.” 


To be kind is to 
kin, that men and women are our brothers 





‘dge that we are 


and sisters, that we belong to the same clan 
or family, that we share the common hope 
and the common pathos. A man is kind 
when all his dealings with his fellow-men, 
his thoughts and words and actions, pass 


through that qualifying medium. 


The Universal Language 





And so it comes to be that kindness is 
everywhere understood. You may not be 
able to exchange words with a foreigner, 
but you may exchange sympathies. If you 
have an oj portunity to show him kindness, 
and you take that opportunity, immediately 


’ 


he understands you, and almost certainly 
Wishes to be kind in turn. Kindne s, indeed, 
is the universal language; it is the mother- 


tongue of the race; and when we hear one 


speak that language there is something deep 
down in our heart that starts up as though 
we had heard our own native tongue in some 
far-off land amongst strangers. It is along 
the line of kindness that we are to look for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth. We often Say that it is little we can 
do for one another, and that what we can do 
is so very little that it hardly seems worth 
doing face to face with the sorrows and 
estrangements of the human race. Yet it 
} 


is easy to exaggerate all tu 


at. It is not too 
much ‘to say, on the other hand, that this 
world of ours, bad and wild as it is, would 
take a sudden leap into blessedness and be 
come a kind of garden of the Lord, if men 
and women would only begin to be kind. 


> 


Let us speak, then, in praise of kindness, 


and let us celebrate in the first place what 


kindness does tor those to whom we show 
kindness. 


Human Sunshine 





Kindness, we may sav, is a sort of sun 


shine which God has given us the power to 


5o1 





THE QUIVER 





hed or to withhol Our Lord declared that 

nm the Judgement Day the gq tion which 
] de | eternal destiny o! 

would be this question. Had the man been 

kind? “When you were in the world, 

1 kind? , 

And now think what kindness will do f 
those to whom we show it One thing is 
sure, kindness, better than anything else, 
brings out the latent good in anyone, if f 
no other reason than this, that kindne 
brings happiness to him to whom w h 


it; and one is better 


world, nearer to God, when he is happy thar 


i i 
wh is sad Mar by be 
houcht better than he is | ecome | I 


It is not to be supposed that a being like 


= 


Li , and who has 
therefore in reserve stores of life within 
him, can bring out to the surface all that 
he is in the space of seventy years. There 
must be untapped wells and undiscovered 
fields lying away back in the silent country 
of a man’s unrealized li Now kindness 
has often the power to stir up that silent 
life, to bring out the music that lies sleep 
ing on the strings. It i rtainly God's 
view of man, and it is Ch iew of man, 
that there is more in him and better than 

has ever brought out to the light. He may 
be sitting meanwhile amongst the swine, an 
living on the food of the swine; but Christ 


came into the world to say and to prove that 
that was not man’s true place nor his proper 


food. Now, to say no more, that was kind; 
and man has always taken it as a kindn 

and in consequence of that very kindness | 
risen up from his debasement and is making 
for something better than he knew, thoug 


he still reels as he goes. 


h 


Cultivate Thoughtfulness 





If we wish to maintain this attitude of 
kindness, whose presence is really the \ 
presence of Christ in the world, we must 
cultivate thoughtfulness: we must nsider 
We must rebuke the tendency which we all 


ave to iet Our mind tur n por tn 





VS, Our own re 
quirements, our own interests and f 


i 


selves, upon our own 


We should try to make it a fixed thought 


our own minds that r t people need kind 


ness. They may not themselves think 
but so it is; and the happiness w! 

up within them at the tou 
proves how unhappy they were ur 





kindness came. Most peopte are fighting a 


hard battle, and kindn¢ 


reinis ment to al 


} 





When we think even 


us who may be striving 


of 


¢ 
tc 


a clean change in life, 


essed and _  dishearten 


lures and weaknes 


ness and indifference, wh 


se, we should be 


} 
il 


n life at this moment 
up the good fight and sink 


waters of a lonely sea, 


wh 


be saved and brought bac 


and hope by our kindly intervention. 


) 


e 
by 
we 
irm 


to 





The Mature Wisdom of the Church 





On every page of the New Testar 





‘ illy in the Epistles, the ty of kir 
I is persistently urged. It 

m, indeed, as though in 

re far-seeing in the early ( 
ness was the supreme ws i wl 
Christ’s victories could be t r 
Kindness towards one anothe n 
Christian community, k ) 
part of the Christian comm t 
outsiders, relieving their ne ! Ar 
the kind S ich the N 
ul pon us is not simp! 
nature It is a kindness roo t! 
fulne kind s which | t DI 
reason in our own " d } 
ness we have received from ( B 

1d to one another,” a\ ot P 
‘tender-hearted, forgiving anotl 
even as God in Christ for 

Perhaps there you have \ I 
call the mature wisdom of tl ( 
Christ. That is one way of s 
so true, and what in the lon we S 
the only truth, that proba ren 
al to argue one another into faith, « 
argue the world into accept f 
what we believe. The wi t 
another method: ourselves s0 
‘ ves, and so to let > ( 

ss reach a world w 
not our secret, that « > 
i at t 
evil-hearte _ 














disposed to credit what we among ourselves 
declare. 


Keep at ‘t 
TS 


“Be ye kind to one another”: so wrote St. 
Paul. The word translated “be ye” means 
rather “become ye.” Become kind, keep 
being kind, go on being kind, persist in 
being kind. Perhaps it was the Apostle’s 
way of confessing 


b 


that kindness is not 
always an easy attainment, that it is a course 
which we should grow into until it becomes 
a habit of our mind. 

For in certain circumstances kindness may 
be no easy thing. We have for one thing to 
overcome our own natural reluctance; to 
deflect for the use of others what we might 
well have bestowed upon ourselves; to do 
violence, therefore, to our own inclinations 
in some particular. And then we may mect 
repulses and discouragement in others. Still, 
we are to persevere. We are to become 
kind, we are to practise kindness, like God 
Who causeth His sun to rise upon the just 
and upon the unjust, upon those who are 
grateful for it, and those who never think 


of it. 


The Reason of Our Service 





And then there is another point. We 
are to be kind because we ourselves have 
received kindness from God—“even as God 
in Christ forgave you.” Nothing so sud- 
denly and so beautifully takes the hardness 
and unkindness from our spirit as to realize 
that we owe everything to God’s kindness 


to ourselves. [low can we say that we be 
lieve in God’s mercy and charity and kind 
ness if we ourselves never feel and practise 
the same? We are not using language 


carefully or honourably if we say that we 
} 


believe in a thing and at the same time 
are oursclves not practising it. 





BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 





The Quotation 





And so 1 live, you see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth's paddock as her prize. 
Thank God, she still each method tries 
To catch me, who may yet escape, 
She knows—the fiend in angel’s shape! 
Thank God, no paradise stands barred 
To entry, and I find it hard 
To be a Christian, as I said! 
Still every now and then my head 
Raised glad, sinks mournful—all grows 
drear 
Spite of the sunshine, while I fear 
And think, “How dreadful to be grudged 
No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged, 
Condemned to earth for ever, shut 
From heaven!” 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. 
<Se 
Praper 

® Dord of Hosts Wiho in ancient Dans Didst 
lead Thy people, by Day tn a pillar of cloud, by 
night tn a pillar of light, still art Chou wont to 
[ead us Who in this World Would be Thy children. 
Therefore when shadows fall upon our Day, and | 
some Warm Destre meets contradiction at the hands 
of life, guard Thou our lips lest by a hasty word 
we offend, forgetting Thy Wisdom. And when 
upon some Darkness of fortune or of the soul 
Thou causest light to arise, and When jon leaps 
and our heart escapes from captibity, map our 
happiness be no (dle and selfish mood: map it 
rather pass into gratitude towards Chee, and 
good-will towards men, and the firmer planting of 
our feet upon Thy oly way of life, revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ our dlessed Lord, Tiiho 
likewise can gibe us grace to walk tu the same 
unto the env. Amen. 











The Housewife’s - 
omplaint 


HE article on “The Modern Woman 


and Marriage” in my February issue 

provoked much correspondence. Some 
of the letters deal with the necessity of 
newly married couples getting to unde 
stand one another, exhorting the wife to 
patience. “Wives, remember that 
your husbands are like big children,” says 
one. “Kiss worried, tired look, 
manage his house well and carefully, tak- 
ing care that he has appetizing meals,” and 
so forth. 

But in the main my correspondents deal 
sternly with the handicap of modern con 
ditions. The High Cost of Living, the 
Shortage, and the War are all 
blamed for domestic difficulties. “‘Even a 
worm will turn,’” quotes one writer, “and 
now is a good turning time.” 

The few letters I can find space for are 
all well worth reading. They show what 
the modern woman is thinking about the 
problems of to-day. A Prize Volume is 
being sent to the writers of each of the 
letters given here: 


have 


away the 


House 


“ The Worm will Turn” 


Dear Sir,—The modern woman turns up her 








nose at marriage where her grandmother was 
used to considering a wedding the greatest 


honour that could come her way. Now, why is 
marriage so much less alluring than it used to 
be? 

Well, to speak plainly. our grandmothers were 
apt to marry any man rather than no man. 
They were very often not in love, but a spin- 
ster’s life was grey and dull, so they marricd the 
first man who offered himself, and hoped for the 
best. 

Now, women want to be in love, as a man is 
and they will remain single rather than marry 
for any other reason, 6 marriage immediately 
becomes more complicated. John loves Jane, but 
no—she is sorry—Jane does not love him, so they 
tannot marry. Fifty years ago Jane would have 
married John and been thankful, 
are different. 


but now things 
Jane can be quite happy leading a 
bachelor-lady’s life, so why tie herself to a man 
without the joy of loving him? 
is not worth while. M 
tive to a woman not 
hood has its charms. 


She believes it 






was never attrac- 
, and now spinster- 
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Readers’ Opinions on 


he Modern Woman 
and Marriage’’ 


But that is not every woman’s reason for indif 
ference tomarriage. There are those wh« ry 
little for love in this sense, provided they have a 
cheery little home and a more or less presentab 
and affectionate husband; but at th t 
married life is too difficult an affair for the + 
tical, and perhaps mercenary, girl, who | 





arev 





girl, v in 
a practical and passionless way, to unde i 
lightly. She visions the dreary, we h 
for “rooms” (a house is almo 1 ft 
her lately-married friend has «¢ LV 
plainly she sees the financial side of the af 
an exorbitant rent for an inferior k at f 
ind later, if a house is ever obtair S 
domestic labour, and the expense of 

It is these things that keep quite a 
young women from marriage, and it is the 
things that make many of their married si 


discontented wives. 


Wanted : More Money and Less Work 














It is well to be in the f and h 
labour demands the 1 
heaven on earth, the h vif 
wants more money and less rk 

It is unreasonable, of course: for the averac 
man, with the best intentions in the world, car 
only gain an average living; but the wives who 
kept house through the \ re tired of etert 
economy and watching all t I y they ca 
gather. Consumed by t cost \ tl 
wonder where lies the value of all their s« 
and savi ig. 

“Even a worm will turn,” 1 
an ideal turning time. I yone n 
Why not the o rked wif r with tl 
rest of mahkind? After all, she has long been 
a downtrodden worm, hence the violence of het 
“turn” now it has arrived, and with uncompr 
hending man’s assistance she <« 1 make 
rebellion worth while. She n oO so 
his help 

Cheaper domestic labour we y every 
discontented wife to a happier f » of mind 
and decidedly assist her return towards the c 
fortable and happy domestic angel that men 
dream about and seldom try to create. Likewisé, 
a glut of suitable hous vould dout help 
hesitating Jane to agree to John’s urgent 
proposal of marriage, and per! s in the near 
future these things wil 
will regain the happiness we credit our gra 1. 
mothers with bringing to tl God speed to 
that blessed day.—Yours f 

; B Laws 
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The “ ROBERTSON ” Recipes 





A new series of delightfal 
table dainties. 


The high food value of Mincemeat, coupled 
witb its deliciousness, has won it a regular place 
in the kitchen—not merely at Xmas time for 
Mince Pies but all the year round, 


The chefs of hotels and restaurants and many 
professional bakers and confectioners have 
given Mincemeat a leading place amongst the 
ingredients they regularly use for their puddings, 
pies, etc. 

A collection of these recipes has been made 
and will be published in this paper at intervals. 
Our readers are invited to cut out and keep for 
relerence any which they cannot make immediate 
use Ol, 


ROBRERTSON’'S *‘GOLDEN SHRED” 
MINCEMEAT is specially recommended for 
its high quality and purity. It is made *‘ just like 
home-made,” prepared and blended by experts, 


~A\TY , , 

SOUR MILK CAKE. 

1 Ib, of flour, 4-lb. of Robertson's Mincemeat, 
}-teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, $-teaspoonful of 
egg powder, 1 gill ot sour milk. Sift the soda into 
the milk -_ egg powder into the flour, and add the 
Mincemeat, « ibling and rubbing the latter into the 
ingredients ti it is mixed quite fin ely with them, 

Then add the milk, and * at all well with a wooden 
spoon for 5 minutes. Put into a well-greased baking- 
Un, ar d bake in a moderate oven for 14 hours. 

he great advantage of using Robertson's Mince 
meat for cakes is that it enables you to dispense with 
fat, fruit and sugar. Only you must be sure to take 
care that it is very thorougnly mixed with the flour, or 
the result will not be fully satisfactory, 


BROWN BESS. 


Take 1 lb. of scraps of bread, soak them in cold 
water for 1 hour, then squeeze them as dry as you can. 
I ll with a fork, Mix into them 3 good 
ablespoc of Robertson's Mincemeat, 1 egg, 
4-teacuy ful milk. 
Grease a pie-dish thickly with suet or dripping. 
Fill it with the mixture. Sprinkle I rown sugar on top, 
and bake in a brisk oven till well browned, Serve 








This is a most economical pudding, and very 
uitable for family use, 





Goodness — Purity — Quality 


ROBERTSONS 


Golden Shted Brand 


MINCE MEAT 


has nothing left out which ought to be 
in—every ingredient that good mince- 
meat «sould contain is included. 
And nothing inferior is ever put in— 
the absolute best alone is used. 
Insist on RORERTSON’S 
— Ask your Grocer ! 
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ABSTAINERS 


There are still many Total 
Abstainers who are unaware 
of the special monetary ad- 
vantages offered in  con- 6) 
nection with Life Assurance } 
to those who practise total 1 
abstinence. Hi 


VERY keen business man knows vy 
that Life Assurance is one of the 
safest, most sound, and beneficial | 

investments it is possible to make. He | 
knows that a very substantial rebate is ev 
lowed off his Income Tax in respect of 
premiums paid, and that every premium 
goes to build up a substantial capital 
sum for his retirement or old age, or for bh 

| 

' 

| 





the benefit of his dependents, 


Thus he saves money both in the pre- 
sent and for the future; and makes 
provision for his wife and dependents ii} 
during the entire term of the policy. \ | 
But Total Abstainers who take up poli- | 
cies with the ‘‘Sceptre” Abstainers' | 
Section of the ‘‘ British Dominions "’ en- | 
joy, In addition to the above, the privilege | 
of premiums at lower rates. ‘They are | 
also entitled to participate in nine-tenths 1 yn | 
of the divisible profits of a special and | 
separate fund set aside for their benefit. | 

| 

| 


Equally, with other policy holders in the 
** British Dominions,” they enjoy the 


atl 
A 
liberal features granted by the Company 1th 
in respect of paid-up policies, surrender 
values, non-forfeiture, etc. | 
Life Assurance is the safest, soundest, M| 
and most profitable investment, and the Ray 


“British Dominions“ are able to offer 
special low rates to Total Abstainers. 
Why not write for the “Sceptre” 
Abstainers’ Pamphlet, which gives full 
particulars and clear examples of this 
attractive investment? An inquiry en- 
tails no obligation of any kind. 


ora 
2 


Address : agen Section, 
ar STARE 


BRITISH ¢ DOMINION Ay 


INSUR. | 
with which is merged the 
“Sceptre Life Association.” 
32 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.2, 

Head Office: 1] 

BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, H 
ROVAL EXCHANGE AVENUVE, 

LONDON, £.C.,}. 


ASSETS EXCEED £€19,000,000. 
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YOU WILL BE ASSURED OF 


GOOD HEALTH 
& COMPLEXION 


BY TAKING 


BEECHANS 


* PILLS - 
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HOUSEWIFE’S COMPLAINT 





The War to Blame 


Dear Epiror,—After reading the article by 
*k, Vaughan-Smith” in the February QUIVER 
one is apt to say, straight off, “Yes, modern 
wives ave ‘fed up’ with marriage ”"—and modern 
husbands too! The war, as your contributor 
points out, is principally to blame for this state 
of affairs, but not wholly; both husband and wife 
are to blame as well. Take, for instance, a 
couple who got married before the war. Food 
was cheaper; everything, in fact, was cheaper, 
and living, naturally, easier. The wife never 
thought of turning out to work; she was per- 

ctly happy within the four walls of their home, 
and “all the world seemed fair.” Then came the 
war, and the husband donned khaki and went 
to the war; food prices rose daily, and living 
became increasingly difficult. The wife dis- 
covered that her husband’s money did not go 
half as far as of yore, that she had all her 
work cut out to keep the home running and 
make both ends meet. Finally, things got to 
such a pass that she could no longer “carry 
on,” and so was forced to go out to work to 
eke out the money. After that, things went 
pretty smoothly; there was enough money fdr 
food, clothing, and even an occasional theatre. 
And then, suddenly, the war ended, and the hus- 
band came back, doffed his khaki, and took up 
is old employment. But just because the war 
was over prices did not fall, neither did living 
become any easier. It was then that the trouble 
van. Either the husband objected to his wife 
g out to work, heedless of her protests that 
nless she did sothey would “ go under ”; or else 
he did not object to her going out to work, but 
expected her to carry out the home tasks as be- 
as well. Either attitude, of course, caused 









dD 








s 





Altered Circumstances 





When both husband and wife go out to busi- 
ness all day, and return weary at night, to find 
an untidy house, no fire, and a general air of 
depression, it only stands to reason they will get 
“fed up” with marriage. The fault lies in the 
fact that they refuse to adapt themselves to altered 

umstances. They expect everything to be just 

s it was “before the war.” The husband ex- 
pects to have his home clean, his clothes mended, 
ind his meals prepared, just as in the days when 
his wife stayed at home for those express duties 
He does not take into consideration the fact 
hat she has been out at work all day like him- 
and is equally tired. He probably sinks into 
chair, puts on his slippers, and expects to be 
1 upon. And his wife jibs—who wouldn't? 
And there you are! Both “fed up with mar- 
riage.” And they will continue to be “fed up” 
ong as they go on expecting great things 
as long as they r@fuse to share each other's bur- 
Is in a literal as well 








a figurative way; as 
to put their shoulders to the 
heel, to work and smile and carry on somehow 
the dark days that inevitably follow war.— 
Yours faithfully, (Miss) Grapys E. M. Lincoin 
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The Wife’s Allowance 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—One is inclined to think 
that half the troubles in married life are directly 
or indirectly due to monetary matters. Too many 
young people start out together ignoring a most 
necessary understanding with regard to money 
matters, or at the best such matters are cast 
aside with the charming idea—in theory—that 
“what’s mine is thine,” and so no definite plan 
is laid down as to wife’s personal spending 
money. 





Now, this is a grave and serious mistake. It 
matters not in the least bit how much or how 
little a man’s income may be, a certain fair 
definite amount should be set aside for the wife’s 
absolute disposal, so that she may feel free to in- 
vest, say, in a new hat or whatever she requires, 
without either apologetically asking for the 
money or by saving and scraping it out of her 
ordinary household expenses money. Such a posi- 
tion is humiliating in the extreme, especially to 
a girl who has been accustomed to having direct 
voice and control over her own earnings and 
moneys; she cannot bear to be absolutely depen- 
dent for every little thing on her husband’s 
generosity. 


By Right, not by Favour 


An unpleasant series of feelings is thus brought 
into being and fanned into full flame of dissatis- 
faction and annoyance and hatred of being under 
an obligation even to one’s own husband—and 
this even when he happens to be fully generous 
and open-handed. A woman's pride will often— 
foolishly, doubtless—step in and prevent her soli- 
citing what should be hers dy right, and not dy 
favour. Besides this, given an independent al- 
lowance, the wife is free to use her money as she 
desires, rather than according to the implied 
recommendation of her husband. She should 
not have to demand as a favour what is hers by 
right. She is his partner, not his chattel, and as 
such is fully entitled to share with him his money 
as she is expected to share the home responsibili- 
ties. 

More bickerings and unhappiness have been, 
and are, caused through the husband’s disinclina- 
tion, inability, or refusal to acknowledge any 
such right by his wife to his money than can be 
fully estimated, and more especially if his wife 
happens to be of a highly-strung or independent 
type of character used to freedom in all ways. 
Many women will accept as their right what 
their pride refuses to accept as a favour, and, 
remember, matrimony does not sweep away in- 
dividualism.—Yours truly, D. CHAMBERS. 





A Five Years’ Contract Wanted ! 





Dear Sir,—Being very interested in your 
articles on modern woman and marriage, I ven- 
ture to state my own views on the subject. 

Ignoring the scores of women who typify the 
nine teenth century, with its occasional disregard 
of obligation and its screaming for the vote; 


: . ae ae 
those who keep alive the tradition of the 
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eighteenth century, with its false modesty and 
simpering prudery, I speak now of the very 
modern -that cigarette-smoking, golf- 

iding person, who is essentially 
ntieth-century product. She emerged dur- 


woman 
playing, astride 
a tw 














ing the war, and met its startling exigencies 
level with men, dressing like him, marching 
like him, seeing what he saw, hearing what he 
heard, talking and thinking as he did 





Afraid of Marriage 


Small wonder, then, that she is thoroughly 
used to holding her own anywhere: to handling 
money—any amount of it—and to being set very 
much in authority. 


she fe 





But she fears marriage as 
; 


ictically nothing else; she sees her- 


becoming again 








new freedom and 


just one of man’s possessions. She searches for 
her true mate, the ideal father of her possible 
children; for, advanced as she is, she still longs 


for home and children, but she stifles the mother 


love in her heart until she finds this counterpart 


of herself: stifles it for ever if she never finds 
him. 

She is not to be won by honeyed words; she 
knows man too well. She no longer languishes 





at her hero and slave whilst flowery 
but she dis- 


means of house- 





he, in 
language, praises her great beauty; 
usses with him the w 


avs and 





studies his character, and weighs the 
it things she may gain by marriage 
ie very tangible ones she is certain to 


Ose 3 ost of all, it is the irrevocableness 
of the i *s her. 





No Escape 














She argues thus; if in time she grows to hate 
the way he walks across the room, or if later 
on her voice gets harsh and jars perpetually 
upon her husband's ear, there is no escape. He 

ust be physical r he brazenly im- 
moral, before they ca nd then only by 
way < the divorce h all its awful 
crudeness and d t 

If 1 iage was a contract, renew- 
able every five years if successful, or automatic- 

lly and without publicity at an end if unsuccess- 
ful, modern women and men would not be so 
afraid of giving it a chance or would they 
chafe so ! 1 be dissat d when once 

ithin th | Yours f ! 


G A. 


EDWARDS. 


A Scathing Indictment of 





the Marriageable Man 











DEAR StR,—It was asserted in the article on this 
subject in the Feb: number that matrimony 
has lost much of its attraction for women now that 
they do not have t con it as tl e occupa 

t] ? That for cel e women 
1a ty of P lits, | 3, 
‘ I dk nest 
dit ti ‘ to-day ha no longer a_ potent 
) > | 





All this in 
go further. 
finds marriage or 
ting ! 
Surely 


its prospe 





por 
one of the first th 
partnership of man and woman 
ship—as nearly ideal as this r 
provide. But how seldom do we { 
I think the 
is now so 
the 
the two 


truth is that the av 


am average man still so inad 


froin the 


in mental community. 


cannot 


A Vulgar Prince Charming 


indisputably true. B 
The modern young won 


much better educated thi 


outset ma 





If a girl’s engagement is long 
awaken slowly to the fact th 
too many of the attrib I 
dently gave him. 
literature—this 
Prince Charming. A sport 


He is not re 





comic is probab f 1S € 
the daily press its fandango 
folly. He has very little com tior 
paucity of ideas, and if she tries t 
he begins to look at her 


te? a 
stocking. 
“Women should not be too c! 
pretty,” seems to be the aver 
Gradually the girl re : 
truth that she must take him as 
leave him. A_ good sor 
‘ lie 


o limited! K 


or 
doubt; bu 
it occurs t 

tion. Hugg 
ity that age-long 


him.” 
g to hims 


fallacy that 








illogical and man never, and 
half a dozen times a wer 
powers of reason to argue him out 
point of view or into a sa one 
Obsessed with Sex 

After all, sex is only « id f 





» average man it s 
Nature is rather a 
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Almost utterly \ 
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+ ie need not pay extravagantly high prices for furniture. 

Smarts have already made drastic reductions, and are 
now offering their well-known dependable furniture at rock- 
bottom prices, both for cash and credit. 


Call at either of the addresses below, see for yourself the high quality 
of the actual furniture, compare the prices and value with anything 
offered elsewhere. 

You can have long and generous credit at Smarts. There are no fussy preliminaries, 
no unnecessary questions asked; everything is as pleasing and satisfactory as in cash 
transactions. 


Write for a Free Booklet, which tells you all about Smarts and their Simple System 
of Furnishing out of Income. 








Principal Showrooms : 
110, 111, 112, & 113 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 1880. 


BRANCHES AT— 
SOUTHWARK, . E.1, -31 London Road, NORTHAMPTON. —27 - ingdon Street. 
I tle. SOUTHEND.ON. SEA. o6-197 Broadway, and 
STRATFORD: E 16. 196-1908 The Grove. Queen's Roa 
CROYDON,— and 34 George Street. LEICESTER.—18 High Street and 13 Silver 


HACKNEY, E é. 1 Mare Street. Street. 
Seren, $.W.19, Merton Road, Broade DERBY.—Victoria Buildings, London Road. 
BIRMINGHAM.—60 and 61 B 


Rienat 
WOOLWICH, §.E.18.—7; Powis Street. BRISTOL. —48 Castle Street, ar id re wer Hilk 
HOLLOWAY, N.7.—49 & «5: Seven Sisters Rd. SHEFFIELD.—101 \" ssa 1 03 The Moor 
CHISWICK, W 4—1:5 r20 High Road. COVENTRY.—«- \ 

MANCHESTER.—74, 76, 78 & 80 Victoria St. WOLVERHAMPTON. cals ‘Dudle ey Street. 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellins Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
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” PRACTISE SAFETY | FIRST * 
By Using 
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| i _Vaceline- 
CARBOLATED: 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Wounds. and all 
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*. \ ‘ t 
thriving children. Easily assimilated >. Skin Abrasions. * 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 4 k 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. bi 
Recommended by doctors and nurses hee 
for over fifty years. } LBs 
4 valuatie bookiet ror Mothers ana Sample of Melis» ee eens at 
Food on receipt of Gt. stamps on appiscation to— f, eM wae 
MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, yi 
LONDON, S.E.15. suneo beceeeetkeuion (a 
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THE “RAPID” TOASTER 


Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
at a Time In Two Minutes. 
The top of the Toaster can be 
teed for boiling a kettle or pan, 
and nothing bobled on it will 
burn, a« there fs no flame con- 
tac. The “Rarip” Toaster 
simply stands on a gasring, gas 

cooking stove (the bara do 
not impede the toasting), 
or circular-flame oil stove. 

Zack 3® 

(Post . a) 
Write for camila list of 
ELBARD HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


ngers, Stores, eto., or write te 
ELBARDS PATENTS CO. 
(Dept. 0), £0 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lie, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
















Bay be obtained of all Ir 


onm 
























SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 


MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 101d, 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WantHouse: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 





' 
Neither Scratch 





Buying the oe 
is the best way 
of buying. 


That's why housewives who 
know always ask for 





i saa 


The daily spread 


jor 


flavour 
ide il 


—they know its delicious 
and nutritious quality make 
for the children. 


7 It’s the best lemon cheese you can buy. 
Glass Jars, 6d, tod., 1/6. Tu 
7 Hygienic Jars, qd., 8d., 1/3, same 

} Note the saving of the dainty hygienic jars, 

: From Grocers and . 
| { SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD, 
MANCHESTER. . 
1@ 
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66 99 Dainty Tray-Cloth— 
The Shamr ock Shamrock Tassels for Towel 
Border— 
Bedr oom Se f Lace Flouncing 
By Ellen T. Masters 


Shamrock Lace for Tray-Cloth th-ee, 2 tr on ch and 1 tr on tr, 4 sp, 6 tr, 


1 sp, © tr, 3 Sp- 





OR an ordinary linen tray-cloth rather 7th row.—2 sp, 9 tr, 1 sp, 9 tr, 3 sp, 3 tr. 
Pits: cotton should be employed for the 8th row.—Increase as in the 6th row, 4 sp, 
lace and insets used for its trimming. 9 tr, I sp, g tr, 2 sp. 
In the mdel Ardern’s No. 28 was chosen, oth row.—5 sp, 3 tr, 7 sp, 3 tr. 
but No. 30, or even a size finer still, wall 10th row.—3 ch, 3 tr, 4 sp, 9 tr, 1 sp, 9 tr, 
give a very good result. The pattern is 2 Sp. | 
worked entirely in the spaces and treble of 11th row.—2 sp, 9 tr, 1 sp, 9 tr, 3 sp, 
ordinary filet CLO he .. $0 there is no need to > tr. This is a decrease for the vandyke ot 
repeat descriptions of abbreviations which the corner.) 
must already be familiar to workers. 12th row.—3 ch, 3 tr, 4 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp, 

For the lace edging begin just before a 6 tr, 3 sp. 
corner. 13th row.—s ch and 1 tr for the first sp, 

Make 35 ch. 10 more sp, 3 tr at the end. 

Ist row.— | 
Miss seven, 1 
tr, then 4 more 
Dy 3 tf, 3 Sp, 
3 tr 

amd 7 3 
h, 3 UW, 2 sp, 

3 1, I sp, 3 tr, 
4 sp. 

3rd TO? 4 
P (5 ch nd 
1 tr for th 
I : er. 2 

), 3 tr. 

sth rox 8 
h 1 th ee, 

St, ittroner 
his makes an 


increase for 
the vandyk« 
sth row. 
10 sp, 6 tr at 
the end (7 tr in 





6th row.— The ‘* Shamrock ’’ Lace and Insets make an Attractive Trimming 
5 ch, miss for a Tray-Cloth 
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14th row.—3 ch, 6 tr, 8 sp, 6 tr. 
15th row.—3 ch, 6 tr tr. 


‘ 





’ 7 SP, 0 








Sth row.—Increase 
sp, 3 tr, 4 sp. 


with 


¢ 


h, 4 sp, 9 tr, 


16th row.—Ss along the top of the first gth row.—s sp, 3 tr, 7 Sp, 3 tr. 
six tr, 3 ch, 6 tr, 3 sp, 6 tr. 10th row.—3 ch and 3 tr, 4 sp, 9 tr, 1 sp, 
17th row.—Ss along the top of the first 9 tr, 2 sp. 
six tr, 3 ch (for one tr), 9 tr. 11th row.—2 sp, gtr, 1 y tr, 3 sp, 3 tr 
Fasten off. This completes the corner. 12th row.—3 ch (for 1 tr), 3 tr, 4 sp, 6 tr, 
Turn the work round so that the sp are ' sp, 6 tr, 3 Sp. 
uppermost and the thick tr edges lie below 13th row.—10 sp, 6 tt 
and to the left hand and join the cotton into 14th row.—3z ch, 6 tr, 10 sf 
the top of the roth tr, counting from the 13th row.—s ch, 1 tr, then 4 more gy 
blocks at the left-hand edge, ¢ ch (the first : tr, 2 sp, 3 0 
three for one tr), 1 tr, then 4 © sp, 3 tr, Repeat now from the 2nd yf the ] 
3 sp, 3 tr, working as neatly as possible till ready for the next rn For tk 
into the rows of the t part of the corner. work as in the first seventeen rows abov 
2nd row of lace.—3 ch, 3 tr, 2 sp, 3 tr, described, beginning with one of the littl 
I sp, 3 tr, 4 sp groups of tr after a shamrock 
37d row of lace.—5 sp, 3 tr, 3 sp, 3 tr. 
4th row.—Increase with 8 ch, as in the Small Insets for Tray-Cloth 
4th row of corner, 6 tr, 10 sp. 
sth row.—1i0 sp, 6 tr. SE the same tton these f 
6th row.—Increase with 5 ch as in the small imsets as wa n for 
6th row of corner, 4 sp, 6 tr, 3 sp, 3 tr lace which borders tk h 
2 sp. For each pattern begin with 38 ch. 
7th row.—3 sp, 3 tr, 2 sp, 9 tr, 3 sp, 3 t1 1st row.—Miss seven, 1 tr, then 10 m 
sp 
ma a @ a, 
isp, 9 
rl r sp 3 tI 
3 sp, 3 tr, : te. 
15 h. 
ith 9 Work 
alon the \ ( 
then h, 4 fc tl 
th + } 
+] 
en ch th 
I n 
h an ] 
in pl 3 I 
Oth 7 P, 9 
g sp, 9 tr, 
th » P, 
€ Pp, 6 tr, 1 ( -/ 
’ . s- sp 
Sth FOU I Sp, 8 
} »Y ) g tr, 4 
i th, 2 3] 
jth + Like the 
TX . 
roth 7 I 
6 sp, 3 tr, ' tr, 2 
ith » 1 sp, 3 4 
’ > 4 sp, otr ) tr, 4 
The ** Shamrock ’’ Cosy for Early Tea ' 
ee , 3 tr, | 
Printed instructions for working this small Tea Cosy will be forwarded free of charge ‘ oh , Like the 1! 
to any reader sending name ana acaress on a postcard to Needlecraft Editor, ais 
row 


Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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* a Wilt it MO 
* 
CHILDREN LOOK g. 
~, CHARMING IN oer °° 
HERCULES FROCKS, os 
and Hercules Overalls 
for Women are ideal 
a 
for house wear. 
. 
s 
Look Well 
Wear Well 
= 
, Wash Well 
is a combination of the beautiful and artistic with 
a toughness and durability of wear. It is distinguished 
for the fastness of its colours and the manner in 
which they stand the test of washing and of sunshine. 
Most Drapers throughout the country are stocking 
- Hercules Overalls and Frocks, as well as Hercules 
: material in scores of pretty designs for those who 
prefer to make up their own garments. 
| OUR GUARANTEE. 
e | Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
: ‘*Mother and Child’’ ticket, and is guaran- 
teed. Should any Hercules Garment prove 
| unsatisfactory in wash or wear your draper 
|| will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. 
If your Draper does not stock “ Hercules," please send to us for pattern 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
a a a | | we iiiil iii) e 
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Go Dry-Shod 


Wherever you go, however you go there, 
Wood-Milnes and go dry-shod, 
Keep out the wet; keep in the warmth. 
Keep up your health; keep down repair bills. 
One set of Wood-Milnes will outlast three 
leather soles—you gain in health, in pe rcket, 
and in comfort. Ideal for Golf and all 
forms of outdoor Sports and Pastimes. 


WOOD-MILNE 


























J 






I pl 


BELGRAVE 


Chocolate 
FOR EATING 


Prevents the “‘sinking feeling” 
which often precedes a_ meal, 
especially after vigorous effort . 


. MAKERS TO . 
H.M. THE KING 











“SERVICE” 
RUBBER SOLES & HEELS 
Imitated 
but never Insist on seeing the name “ Wood- Milne’’on every pair. 
Equalled. Made by the pioneers of the Rubber Heel Industry 
STS 


There’s 
nothing like 


RONUK 


for polishing 
floors. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


VW , 
RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 


| Have you tried RONU K Motor Po Po ish? | ish? ? 


SAVE UUEUEUUEUNEEE AEE AEE 


i. 
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The “‘ Shamrock ”’ Tassel provides a Dainty Trimming for Hand-Towels, etc, 


13th row.—t sp, 3 tr, 5 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp, Gtr, make one Ict. This is followed by 3 more 
ap, 3 tr, 1 sp. tr; that is, 4 in all. At the end, ‘after the 
14th row.—2 sp, 9 tr, 9 sp, 9 tr, 2 sp. 4 tr, 1 Ict is to be worked. In the evenly 
15th row.—5 sp, 3 tr, 7 sp, 3 tr, § sp. numbered, or return rows, always turn with 
16th row.—i ch, ss along the top of the 8 ch, then 4 tr, work 
first four sp, 5 ch, 4 tr on four tr, 


we 





according to the 


7 sp, pattern and end after 4 tr with 5 ch, 1 tr. 
3 tr, t sp, turn, leaving the last four sp. As these stitches are continued throughout 

17th row.—j5 ch, 3 tr, 3 sp, 3 tr, 3 sp, the straight band the instructions for the 
ctr, £ sp. centre part only between the lines of 4 t | 
18th row.—2 sp, 9 tr, 1 sp, g tr, 2 sp. will be given in future. 

19th row.—it sp. 37d row.—2 sp, 9 tr, 2 sp, 3 tr, 3 sp. 

4th row.—4 sp, 3 tr, I sp, 9 tr, 2 sp. 
Flounce for Bedsides sth row.—s sp, 3 tt, 5 sp. 


; 6th row.—2 sp, 9 tr, | sp, 9 tr, 2 sp. 
AIRLY coarse cotton should be used 


7th and 8th rows.—Like the 6th row as to 
for this flounce, say No. 16 or 18. It centre. 
will not be oth and 10th rows.—11 sp. 
worked, and for this purpose something 11th. 12th and 12th rows 
Po 5 ae 3 WS. 
large and bold is required. The Cror het sow for the centre part. 
may be mounted with strips of hem-stitched 14th row.—s sp, 3 
P ——5 Sp, 
linen, as in the illustration, o1 


3 tr, 5 sp. 
“ isth row.—4 sp, 3 tr, 1 
of cretonne ¢ 


at all effective if finely 


-Like the Oth 


with bands 
r coloured sateen as may best 
suit the room in which it 
The shamrock lace along the lower edge 
may come in useful, if desired, for the 
bolsters and pillows and towels instead of 
patterns that are quite different. 


16th row.—2 sp, 9 tr, 2 
is to be used. i7th row.—2 sp, 


3 tr, 3 sp, gtr 
18th row.—8 sp, 3 tr, 2 
19th and 20th rows.—ti1 


21st raw.—8 sp, 3 tr, 2 sp. 


Repeat from the 2nd row till the band is 
made ot long enough, then, for the convenience of 
the band of shamrock pattern in the filet jounting. work tr into the spaces of the 
crochet with a border of the little leaves by — edge Icts, putting 3 tr into the larger and 
way of finish 


: 2 tr into the smaller holes. 
Work in spaces and groups of treble, 


lacets and bars as in other pieces of lace. 


yeaa Shamrock Edging for Flounce 


For sheets 
also a handsome trimming may be 


ist row.—Miss eight, 1 de, 3 ch, miss HE shamrock edging for this flounce 
three, 4 tr, 2 ch, miss two, ft tr, | more is made separately from the rest and 
sp, 3 tr, 8 sp, 3 tr, 1 Ict at the end sewn on to the lower edge of the first 

and row.—8 ch, ¥ tr on tf, 3 1%, 2 SB, 3%; band of linen. The same make and size ot 
3p, 9 tr, 2 sp, 3 tr, 5 ch, and 1 tr at the 


® cotton should be used. 
end. Note that every unevenly numbered Work 


Tow begins with 6 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, + tr to 


the lacet band which forms the 
heading first. Start with 11 ch, 
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A Lace and Insertion Flounce for 


1st row.—Miss three, 1 tr, 3 ch, miss two, 


1 dc, 3 ch, miss two, 2 tr. 

2md row.—3 ch, 1 tr on tt 
the end. 

37d row.—3 ch, 1 tr, 3 ch, miss two, 1 d 
3 ch, miss two, 2 tr 

4th row.—Like the 2nd 1 

5th row.—Like the 3rd row 


Oth row.—Lik« 


tr 2nd 
7th TOW .—7 ch, 1 ss into the top ot the 
last tr, g ch, 1 ss in the same place, h 
1 ss in the sam p! ace, 3.ch, 1 tr on tr, 3 ¢ h 


» dc, 4 ch, 2 ti 


Repeat from the beginning of the 2nd 


ww. 
Work the following three row 
edge of the lacet band 


1st row.—1 dc into the tirst loop at tl 


edge, taking the hook over two tr, 5 ch, 


1 dc (in the same way) in the next 


loop, 5 ch; * in the first loo 


sma 


are totorma shamro k work 
in the second loop 1 dc, to tr, 1 


| ak 


the third loop ‘eo. 5 1 &, ar 
in the next small edge loop, ¢; ch 


Ol 


p ot h which 
I 


de; and in 


Ty fine 
a Tin ( 
nto tl n 
, 2 ! ruil 
n t ; ‘ 
t nd 
' { « I 
. +} Y 
T | Thus % 
looy I I ! ‘ Ir 
} 
k 1 
dtt In 
} 
nd and rn 
{ ely | 
the 1 
. 





Shamrock Tassels 
on a Towel Border 
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Wailer techn Mii 


Wear well when they are knitted 
with MOUNTAIN MAID or 
MOUNTAINEER Knitting Wools. 
These wools come in a range of 
shades which already comprises 
over 60 different colours. The 
wools are soft handling and warm ; 
they possess great strength and 
wear exceptionally well. 

Let your kiddies romp to thei1 
hearts’ content, Mountaineer Yarns 
will stand rough usage. 

Ask your draper, or if he 
supply 
name 


4 can't 
you write us giving his 
; we will do the rest. 


RICHARD INGHAM & CO.,, 
Crawshaw Mills, PUDSEY, Yorks. 














THE RELIEF OF 
SILENT SUFFERING 
eS 
THE 


CHuRCH ARMY 


is working to relieve Genuine Need. 
Special efforts are being made to assist 
those unemployable through age or 
infirmity. Unemployed ex - Service 
Men a special care. 


GIFTS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to main- 
tain this National Work in full service for 
THE POOR AND OUTCAST, 


Cheque Punngriatmngg ‘ays, ale Church Army) to 


Prelendary Carlile, D.D., Headquaricrs, Marble 
Arch, ual, Wx. 

















THE 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED 
£25,000 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY 





BRANCH OF THE SOCIE TY’S WORK. 
Paty : Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President: Hi. - aM. The PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman a wer: ( E Matven, Esq., M.A. 

i in of oh ip Commuttec: 
Howson F, nev TT, E 4 
ij t Secretaries: 
H. Bristow Witex and Henry G. CorELanp. 


Cheques should be made payable to and sent to— 
The shaftesburv Homes and ** Arethusa”™ Training Ship, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 








MAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural 
shade desired—brown, dark-brow n, light- 
brown, or black. It is permanent and 
washable, bas no grease, and does 
not burn the hair, It is used by over 
three-quarters of a million people. 
Medical certificate accompanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers, 2/6 the Flask, 
) or direct from HINDES, Ltd, 1 
Tabernacle Street, City, London. 





Send a postcard to-day for a copy of 
“*Aids to the Boudoir." It will be 
mailed to you entirely free of charge. 











The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 








There is room in every home for 

this Useful Wardrobe because it rests 
under the bed. It gives the additional Price 77/6 

accommodation for Dresses, Blouses, etc., 


ch mostly every woman desires The 


K-AWAY is made in Solid Oak and well 
shed, fitted with handle 
8 in. wide by 2 ft. 8 


an cy castors, size 
} 


“ DOWNINGS, 
Dept. 26, 

61 London Rd., 

London, 8.E. 
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COAL TAR 


SOAP 


Ls suited to the most 
sensitive shins and is 
an IDEAL SOAP for 
NURSERY USE 





MEDICAL PRESS. 


PROTECTS FROM INFECTION 















- ‘The Ideal 
SPRING TONIC 


In the Spring we 
our appetite fails, 
Nothing serious, 


seem to lack our usual vigour; 
and we lose tone and strength. 
of course—nothing which cannot be 
quickly remedied by the use of a suitable Spring 
medicine. All that is necessary is a short course of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup to tone up and strengthen the 


| digestive system, which for the time being has lost 
its natural vigour. 


The medicinal extracts—of which there are more 


than ten varieties—in Mother Seigel’s Syrup act as a CLEANSES THE BLOOD 


tonic to the organs of dige 


ligestion — stomach, liver, and | RENEWS THE APPETITE 
bowels—strengthening and 


stimulating them, so that 
they again become capable of performing their vital anawe VICOUR 
) 
functions easily ane efficiently. If you need a tonic, 


give Mother Seigel’s Syrup a trial after your next meal. BANISHES INDIGESTION © 


MOTHER SEIGEL'S SYRUP 


Sold in one size only, price 3/-, containing 75 average doses. 
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Another Voting Competition—Results of the January and 
February Competitions 


HAVE decided to give a Voting Com- 

petition again this month, and on exactly 

the same lines as that given in February 
last, which was immensely popular, and the 
result of which appears on the following 
page 

Readers are invited to write on a post 
card the names of the two stories which 
they consider the best in the. present issue, 
and in the order in which they like them. 
\dd your name and address and post the 
ard before April 25 to “The Competition 
Editor, THE QuIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 4.’ 

To the writer of the first card received 
which is most in accord with the general 
opinion of the readers a handsome volume 
will be forwatded, 


Are Our Boys Treated Fairly ? 





The question of the treatment of the 
boy versus the girl in the home, the 
svbject of an article that appeared in 
the February number of THE QUIVER, called 
forth much interest on the part of 

aders, and the general sentiment ex- 
pressed therein by the author was appar- 


y received in no spirit of disapproba- 


thon, 
Our readet 1 doubtless remember that 
tree prizes of Half a Guinea each were 


received from 


(1) a mother, (2) a boy under 18, and (3) a 
girl under 18, and I have pleasure in making 
these awards accordingly to: 


Mrs. LINSELL, of Southampton. 

MASTER L. G. VAUGHAN, of Bracknell, 
Berks. 

Miss May BALLANTYNE, of Burnbank, 
Lanarkshire. 


The letters of the three competitors are 

printed below : 
Southampton. 

Dear Sik,—As a mother, I should like to tell 
you how much I approve of your article entitled 
‘* A Square Deal for the Boy.’”? My own little 
boy, who is not yet six years old, is encouraged 
the same as the girls to open his bed in the 
mornings and fold up his night-shirt. Also at 
times, although there is help in the house, to 
help clear the table, and he takes a real pleasure 
in doing it, and often asks the girl what little 
job he can do to help. After all, it is only 
carrying the Boy Scout idea into the home. 
The old-fashioned idea that mother and the girls 
were meant specially to wait on father and the 
boys was bad for everyone concerned. How 
much better husbands and fathers the boys will 
make who are brought up to realize their re 
sponsibility to their h6mes. The happiest wives 
are those whose husbands lend a hand when 
necessary, and feel it is their duty as much as 
providing the money; and we mothers can see 
that our boys have the right training.—Yours 
very truly, ISABEL B. LINSELL. 


Bracknell, 
Yes, on the whole the boy has got his share 
of good things to be thankful for. It may be 
that ‘‘ anything will do for Tom,’’ and his 
room is consequently not tastefully furnished ; 
but what are these things to the average boy 
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compared with his invariable ft 
xample, when the girl announces 
{ oing out forat I we 
where are you going . 

‘‘ Where is Joyce going?’ 

‘Oh, we are going skating.’’ 

‘* But the ice is too thir 

No, mother; Tom tested S 





© Well, I let you gt 

won't = 
‘Yes, mother. G 

Five minutes later Tor 
habby and untidy den 

t off skating.’’ 

“ Good-bye. Will you 

‘* Perhaps.” 

So Tom goes off ai I 
Jack, who, of course, i 
well, then he goes to th 
home about nine o’clock. 
** T expect he'll have tea 
remarked when he did n 


Pink bed curtair 
boy says 
1 ” 


ireeaom. 














** Hang pint 








me 


For 
intention 


* Mabel, 


reedom ? 
her 
hear 


lown from hi 
l-bye, mater; 
to tea?” 

afternoon with 
1 to tea; and, 
s and arrives 


worried. 
- had coolly 


” 


The average 


! Give me 
y VAUGHAN 

hire V.B 
to your g 
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P ao 
all 
1 talk 
ncil nd 
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a pert t di " ] { 
then that interesting | I 
ind brother gig " u 
corner. Perhaps that fair 
hardly to the irl 
Then, again, the | I 
readiness t o out ind is a 
off to, he rep Oh, just ¢ 
of the fellows.’ But tl irl 
troll with 1e of the r] 
night, notwithstand t f 
out last night 1 tl ight be 
I xtent a y needs 
bounds as much i girl, but 
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confide with and consult h Imost every. 
thing. May Ba wed 14) 
Voting Competition 
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SPRING DAYS 
ARE GARDENING DAYS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR THE 
SUMMER MONTHS 


Make the best of your garden this year; make your 
vegetables the best you have ever grown, and your flower- 
beds a record in colour and design. 


Now is the time when Gardening Handbooks will help you at 
every move. Below is a list of thoroughly practical and up-to-date 
manuals, which no one desiring to make the best of his garden can 
afford to be without. 


Every volume is written by an expert in the subject dealt with, 
and is profusely illustrated. 


CASSELL’S GARDENING HANDBOOKS 


Useful Manuals for all Classes of Horticulturists. 
Edited by H. H. THOMAS 1/6 ne 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS 

POPULAR GUIDE TO GARDENING 

THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 

GARDEN HANDBOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

First STEPS IN GARDENING 

LITTLE GARDENS: HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF THEM 

SWEET PEAS AND How TO GROW THEM 

GARDENING DIFFICULTIES SOLVED 

GARDEN PLANNING AND PLANTING 

INDOOR GARDENING 

GARDEN WORK FOR EVERY DAY 

THE GREENHOUSE: ITS FLOWERS AND MANAGEMENT 

BULB GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

VEGETABLE GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

ROSE GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

THE CARNATION BOOK 

GARDENING : A COMPLETE GUIDE 

ROCKERIES : HOW TO MAKE AND PLANT THEM 

FRUIT GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

EVERYBODY'S FLOWER GARDEN 

1,000 GARDENING HINTS 

THR GARDEN: HOW TO MAKE IT PAY 

ALLOTMENT GARDENING: A COMPLETE GUIDE 


CASSELL’S HANDBOOKS for AMATEURS 
A Popular New Series, Edited by H. H. THOMAS. Od. ost 


CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES 
PANSIES AND VIOLAS 
BEGINNERS’ GARDENING BOOK 
POTATOES AND Roor Crops 
THE ALLOTMENT 

THE GARDEN FRAMB 


PROFITABLE SMALL FRUITS 
BUY A : TOMATOES AND SALADS 


[ (CK Complete List of Gardening Books sent post free 


on application, 
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CASSELL’S POPULAR EDITIONS 


of bAMOUS FICTION 
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Best Books 
by the 
Best Authors 
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L. J. MILN 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
BARONESS ORCZY 
GERTRUDE PAGE 

MAX PEMBERTON 
LOUIS TRACY 

OLIVE WADSLEY 

HUGH WALPOLE 

H. G. WELLS 
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BARONESS The ape of the Scarlet 
ORCZY Pimpernel 
GERTRUDE 
6 PAGE The Veldt Trail 
OLIVE 
WADSLEY The Flame 
“ ARNOLD 
net BENNETT The Pretty Lady 
: ROBERT 
Series HICHENS Mrs. Marden 
ETHEL M. ; ‘ 
DELL The Tidal Wave, and other Stories 
SAX 
ROHMER Dope 
[ BUY A BOOK TO-DAY 
J. M. BARRIE The Little Minister 


An Awfully Big Adventure 


G. K. CHESTERTON The Wisdom of Father Brown 
G. K. CHESTERTON The Innocence of Fa:her Brown 
poe B. M. CROKER The Pagoda Tree 
A. CONAN DOYLE The Doings of Raffles Haw 
H. RIDER HAGGARD Love Eternal 
H. RIDER HAGGARD When the World Shook 
net ROBERT HICHENS Snake-Bite 
JOSEPH HOCKING The Dust of Life 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Elusive Four 
S ° WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Doctor of Pimlico 
Crie@S| maurice Lestanc 


The Exploits of Arstne Lupin 
Mr. Wu 

The Amazing Parinership 
Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 
Far from the Limelight 

The Hundred Days 

His Unknown Wife 

Reality 

Jeremy 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
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The Paper for Amateurs 


opular 
Pp ardenin 


A weekly guide to seasonable ind 
modern methods, Popular Gardening i rly 
recognized by gardeners everywhere 
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indispensable to successful gardening. I: . 
information clearly and con cieals _< el 
trated, and provides facilities for dith ; 
be solved by experts. Wholeheartedly devoted 
to their interests, it enables its readers to ovtain 
the best results with a minimum of waste and 
cost. 
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TO PLANT ROSES 


At A it wi B Ee gree Was Se vem one a n = _ : : 
ronietigtirieremalvanpdveres, | = EVERY FRIDAY 
i his is the wr one way. The right method - 


isindicated at BC with roots well spread out 
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Learn how to 
DO IT YOURSELF! 


O matter what the time of year, there is always — to 

which the handyman can turn his energies. The success 
® with which his work is rewarded depends upon the extent of his 
knowledge—in practically every job there are some technical 
points, ignorance of which will lead to failure. 

Before you start your next job consult one of Cassell’s ** Work 
Handbooks —you will find one on practic ally any subject you 
require. Written by experts, these handy books explain the trick: 
points which make just the difference between success and failure. 
They are published at a moderate price, and form text-book 
for the amateur and books of reference for the proficient. 
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